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GENERAL SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 



OF 



VOLS. III. AND IV. OF COSMOS. 



fecial reiulU of Observation in the domain qf CosmictU Phenomena, — 

Introduction, 

Retrospect of the subject. Nature considered under a two-fold aspect: 
in the pure objectivity of external phenomena, and in their inner reflection 
in the mind. — A significant classification of phenomena leads of itself to 
their casual connection. — Completeness in the enumeration of details is 
not intended, at least in the representation of the reflected picture of 
nature under the influence of the creative power of imagination, — Besides 
an actual or external world, there is produced an ideal or an inner world : 
filled with physical symbolic myths, difiierent according to race and cli- 
mate, bequeathed for centuries to subsequent generations, and clouding a 
clear view of nature. — Fundamental impeifectibility of the knowledge of 
cosmical phenomena. The discovery of empirical laws, the insight into tHe 
causal connection of phenomena, description of the universe^ and theory 
of the t(niver«£.^— How, by means of existing things, a small part of their 
genetic history is laid open. — Different phases of the theory of the uni- 
verse, attempts to comprehend the order of nature. — Most ancient fun- 
damental conception of the Hellenic mind : j)hysiologic phantasies of the 
Ionian school, germs of the scientific contemplation of nature. Double 
direction of the explanation of natural phenomena, by the assumption of ma- 
terial principles (elements), and by processes of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. Centrifugal revolution. Theories of vortices. The Pythagoreans; 
philosophy of measure and harmony, commencement of a mathematical 
treatment of physical phenomena. — ^The order and government of the 
universe according to the physical works of Aristotle. The communication 
qf motion considered as t^e cause of all phenomena; the tendency of the 
Aristotelean school but little directed to the opinion of the heterogeneity 
of matter. — This species of natural philosophy bequeathed in fundamental 
ideas and form to the Middle Ages. Roger Bacon, the Mirror of 
Nature of Vincentz of Beauvais, Liber Cosmographicus of Albertus 
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Magnas, Imago Mundi 6i the Cardinal Pierre d'Ailly. — Progress through 
Giordano Bruno and Telesio. — Clearness in the conceptions of gravitation 
as mass attraction^ hy Copernicus. — First attempt at a mathematical appli- 
cation of the doctrine of gravitation, by Kepler. — The work on the Cosmos 
by Descartes {TraitS du Monde) nobly undertaken, did not appear until 
long after his deaths and only in fragments ; the Cosmotheoros of Huygens, 
unworthy of the great name. — Newton, and his work Philosophi<B Natu- 
ralis Principia Mathematica, — Endeayour towards a knowledge of the 
universe as a Whole. Is the problem solvable of tracing back to one 
principle all physical knowledge, from the law of gravitation to the for- 
mative activities in the organic and animated bodies? What has been 
discovered does not by a long way exhaust the discoverable. The imper- 
fectibility of empiric investigation makes liie problem of explaining the 
changeability of matter from the forces of matter an indefinite one, 

A. Uranolooical Portion qf the Physical Description qf the 
Universe, pp. 29 — 32. 

Two sections, one of which comprises the heavoi of fixed stars ; 
the other^ our solar system, p. 29. 

a. AsTBOGNOST ; Heaven of the fixed stars. 

I. The realms of space, and conjectures regarding that which 
appears to occupy the space intervening between the heavenly 
bodies, pp. 29 — 50. 

II. Natural and telescopic vision, pp. 51 — 96; Scintillation of the 
stars, 99—111; Velocity of l^ht, pp. 111—119; Results of 
photometry, pp. 119 — 137. — Order of the fixed stars according 
to their luminous intensity. 

III. Number, distribution, and colour of the fixed stars, pp. 138 — 
188 ; Stellar clusters (stellar swarms), pp. 188 — 193 ; The 
Milky Way interspersed with a/etr nebulous spots, pp. 193 — 203. 

lY. New stars, and stars that have vanished, pp. 204^217 ; Fa- 
riable stars, whose recurring periods have been determined, pp. 
217 — 240 ; Variations in the intensity of the light of stars 
whose periodicity is as yet uninvestigated, pp. 240 — 247. 

y. Proper motion of the fixed stars, pp. 248 — 252 ; Problematical 
existence of dark cosmical bodies, pp. 252 — 255 ; Parallax — 
measured distances of some of the fixed stars, pp. 255 — 264 ; 
Doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the whole 
sidereal heavens, pp. 264 — ^270. 

VI. Multiple, or double stars — ^Their number and reciprocal dis- 
tances. — Period of revolution of two stars round a common 
centre of gravity, pp. 271 — 289. 

VII. Nebulous spots. — Are these only remote and very dense 
clusters of stars ? — ^The two Magellanic Clouds^ in which crowded 
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nebulous spots are interspersed with numerous stellar swarms. 
The so-called black spots (Coal-sacks) of the Soudiera hemi- 
sphere, pp. 291—350. 

p. Solar Region, pp. 351 — 466. 

I. The Sun considered as the central body, pp. 359—401. 

II. The Planets, pp. 402 — 466. 

A. General consideration of the planetary world^ pp. 402— -466. 

a. Principal Planets, pp. 403—462. 

b. Secondary Planets, pp. 462 — 466. 

B. Special enumeration of the planets and their moons as parts 
of the solar system, p. 467. 

Sun, pp. 467—470. 

Mercury, pp. 470—473. 

Venus, pp. 473—476. 

Earth, pp. 476, 477. 

Moon of the Earth, pp. 477 — 502. 

Mars, p. 502—504. 

The small planets, p. 505 ; Flora, Victoria, Vesta, Iris, 

Metis, Hebe, Parthenope, Astrsea, Egeria, Irene, Euno- 

mia, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hygeia; 

Jupiter, pp. 511 — 515. 

Satellites of Jupiter, pp. 515 — ^517. 

Saturn, pp. 517 — 522. 
Satellites of Saturn, pp. 523, 524. 

Uranus, pp. 524 — 526. 

Satellites of Uranus, pp. 526, 527. 

Neptune, pp. 527 — ^530. 

Satellites of Neptune, pp. 531, 532. 

III. The comets, pp. 553 — 560. 

IV. Ring of the zodiacal light, pp. 561 — 565. 

V. Shooting stars, fire-balls, meteoric stones, pp. 566 — 596. 
Condusion, pp. 597 — 601. 

Corrections and additions to toI. iii. p. xiiL 
Index. 

Special analysis of the individual sections qf the astronomical part 
qf the Cosmos, 

a, ASTROGNOST. 

1. Cosmieal space: — Only isolated portions are measurable, p. 34. 
—Resisting medium, celestial atmosphere, cosmieal ether, p. 36, notes 
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15 — 18. — Radiation of heat by the stars, p. 42, note 26. — Temperature 
of space, pp. 44—47. — Limited transparency? p. 46. — Regularly de- 
creased period of revolution of the Comet of Encke, p. 47. — Limitation 
of the atmosphere ? p. 49. 

II. Natural and telescopic vision: — ^Very different sources of light 
present similar relations of refraction, p. 54. — Different velocities of the 
light of ignited solid bodies and that of frictional electricitj, p. 56. — 
Position of the Wollastonian lines, p. 66. — Influence of tubes, p. 53. — 
Optical means of distinguishing between direct and reflected light, and the 
importance of the means to physical astronomy, p. 56. — Limits of 
ordinary vision, p. 60. — Imperfection of the organ of vision; false 
diameter of the stars, p. 66. — Influence of the form of an object upon 
the minimum visual angle in experiments as to visibility ; necessity of a 
difference of luminous intensity of ^ ; visibility of distant objects, positively 
and negatively, pp. 61 — 72. — On the visibility of stars by day with the 
naked eye fipom wells or upon lofty mountains, p. 72. — A feeble light 
by the side of a stronger, p. 61, note 15. — Extending ray and star tails, 
p. 65. — On the visibility of the satellites of Jupiter by the naked eye, 
p. 64. — Undulation of the stars, p. 77. — Commencement of telescopic 
vision ; application to measurement, pp. 78 — 81. — Refractors of great 
length, p. 81. — Reflectors, p. 82. — Day observations ; how strong mag- 
nifying powers facilitate the finding of the stars by day, p. 87. — Ex- 
planation of the sparkling and scintillation of the stars, p. 96. — Velocity 
of light, pp. 105---118. — Order of magnitude of the stars; photometric 
relations and methods of measurement, pp. 119 — 132. — Cyanometer, 
p. 129. — Photometric order of the fixed stars, pp. 132 — 137. 

III. Number, distribution, and colour of the fixed stars; Stellar 
clusters and the Milky Way: — States of the sky which hinder or favour 
the detection of stars, p. 138. — ^Number of the stars; how many may be 
seen with the naked eye, p. 140. — How many have been inserted in 
stellar charts with determinations of position, p. 145. — Conjectural 
estimation of the number of stars which can be visible in the entire 
heavens with our present powers of penetrating space, p. 141. — Con- 
templative astrognosy of uncivilized people, p. 147. — ^The Grecian sphere, 
p. 159. — The crystal sky, p. 164. — False diameter of the fixed stars in 
telescopes, p. 174. — Smallest objects in the heavens which have yet been 
seen, p. 175. — Difference of colours in the stars, and the changes which 
have taken place in the colours since antiquity, p. 175. — Sirius (Sothis), 
p. 178. — ^The four royal stars, p. 184. — Gradusd acquaintance with the 
Southern heaven, p. 185. — Distribution of the fixed stars, laws of relative 
accumulation, gauging, p. 187. — Clusters and swarms of stars, p. 189. 
The Milky Way, p. 193. 

IV. Stars that have newly appeared and disappeared ; variable stars 
and changes in the intensity of their light whose periodicity has not been 
investigated: — New stars in the last 2,000 years, p. 204 — Periodically 
changeable stars: Historical particulars, p. 203. — Colour, p. 24. — - 
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Number, p. 222. — Order recognizable in apparent irregularity; great 
differences of brightness; periods within periods, p. 226. — Argelander's 
table of the yariable stars with commentary, p. 232. — ^Variable stars in 
undetermined periods (ij Argiis, Capella, stars of the Ursse Major and 
Minor), p. 246. — Reference to the possible changes of temperatore on 
the Earth's surface, p. 246. 

V. Proper motion of the fixed starSf dark coemical bodies, parallax : 
doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the entire heaven qf 
fixed stars : — Change of the physiognomy of the sky, p. 248. — ^Amount 
of the proper motion, p. 251. — Eridence in favour of the probable 
existence of non-luminous bodies, p. 253. — Parallax and measurement 
of the distance of some fixed stars from our solar system, p. 255. — 
The aberration of light may be applied to the determination of the paral- 
lax of double stars, p. 264. The discovery of the proper motion of the 
fixed stars has led to the knowledge of the motion of our own solar 
system, and even to the knowledge of the direction of this motion, 
pp. 251 and 264. — Problem of the situation of the centre of gravity of 
the whole heaven of fixed stars and central suns ? p. 267, and note 38 
and 39.) 

VI. Double stars, period of revolution of two suns round a common 
centre of gravity : — Optical and physical double stars, p. 272 ; number, 
p. 273. — Uniformity and difference of colour; the latter not the conse- 
quence of optical deception, of the contrast of complementary colours, 
p. 282, notes 15 — 21. — Change of brightness, p. 285. — Multiple com- 
binations (three to six fold), p. 285. — Calculated orbitual elements, half 
major axis and period of rotation in years, p. 289. 

VII. Nebula, Magellanic Clouds, and Coal-sacks : — Resolvability of 
the nebulae ; questions as to whether they are all remote and crowded 
clusters of stars? p. 291 (note 25 and 26). — Historical particulars, p. 293 
(note 44). — Number of nebulae whose positions are detennined, p. 309 
(notes 35 and 36). — Distribution of nebulae and clusters of stars in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, p. 311 ; spaces poor in nebulae, and 
the maxima of accumulation, p. 312, and note 41. — Configuration of 
nebulae : spherical, annular, spiral, and planetary nebulae, p. 317. — Nebula 
(cluster of stars) in Andromeda, pp. 295 — 318 (note 46) ; nebula in Orion's 
sword, pp. 297—329 (notes 12, 27, 61, 63,67, and 68); large nebula 
round ri Argiis, p. 331; nebula in Sagittarius, p. 333; nebula in Cygnus 
and Vulpes; spiral nebula in the northern Canes Venatici, p. 323. — ^The 
two Magellanic Clouds, p. 335, (note 88). — Black spots or Coal-sacks, 
p. 347. 

/3. The Solar region; planets and their moons, ring of the zodiacal 
light, and swarms of meteor 'asteroids, p. 351—401. 

I. The Sun considered as a central body: — Numerical data, p. 361 
(note 4 — 6). — Physical constitution of the surface ; envelopes of the dark 
solar globd; Sun-spots, faculae, p. 362. — Diminutions in the daylight 
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recorded by the annalists ; problematic obscurations, p. 379 (note 22). — 
Intensity of the light in the centre and at the edge of the Sun's disc 
p. 387 (note 24, 25). — Correlation of light, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism; Seebeck, Ampere, Faraday, p. 395. — Influence of the Sun's spots 
upon the temperature of our atmosphere, p. 390. 

II. The Planets: 

A. General comparative considerations : 
a. Principal Planets : 



1. Number and epoch of discoyery, p. 403. — Names, planetary 
days (week), and planetary hours, p. 408 (notes 13 and 14). 

2. Classification of the planets in two groups, p. 422. 

3. Absolute and apparent magnitudes ; configuration, p. 426. 

4. Order of the planets and their distances from the Sun ; the 
so-called law of Titius ; old belief that the cosmical bodies 
which we now see were not all visible from the beginning ; 
Proselenes, p. 429, and notes 18 — 34. 

5. Masses of the planets, p. 445. 

6. Densities of the planets, p. 446. 

7. Periods of sidereal revolution and axial rotation, p. 448. 

8. Inclination of the planetary orbits and axes of rotation ; their 
influence upon climate, p. 449 (note 42). 

b. Secondary planets, p. 457. 

B. Special consideration! enumeration of the individual planets and 
their relation to the Sim as central body. 

TJie Sun, pp. 467—70. 

Mercury f pp. 470—473. 

Venus ; spots, pp. 473—476. 

ITie Earth; numerical relations, pp. 476—477. 

The Moon of the Earth ; produces light and heat ; ash-grey 
or earth-light in the Moon ; spots ; nature of the Moon's 
surface, mountains and plains, measured elevations ; pre- 
vailing type of circular configuration ; craters of elevation 
without continuing eruptive phenomena ; old traces of the 
reaction of the interior upon the exterior (the surface) ; 
absence of Sun and Earth tides, as well of currents as 
transportive forces, on account of the want of a liquid 
element ; probable geognostic consequences of these rela- 
tions, pp. 477 — 502. 

Mars I ellipticity; appearances of surface altered by change 
of the seasons, pp. 502 — 504. 

The small planets, pp. 505 — 510. 

Jupiter : periods of rotation ; spots and belts^ pp. 511 — 515. 
Satellites qf Jupiter, pp. 515 — 517. 
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Saturn; bands, rings, eccentric position, pp. 517 — 522. 
Satellites of Saturn, pp. 523—524. 

Urantts, pp. 524 — 526. 

Satellites of Uranus, pp. 526 — 527: 

Neptune : discovery and elements, pp. 527 — ^530. 
Satellites of Neptune, pp. 531 — 532. 

III. The Comets : with the smallest masses occuping immense spaces 
configuration ; periods of revolution ; separation ; elements of the interior 
comets, pp. 533 — 560. 

IV. The ring of the zodiacal light : Historical particulars. — Intermit- 
tence two-fold; hourly and annual? — Distinction to be made between 
the cosmical luminous process which belongs to the zodiacal light itself 
and the variable transparency of our atmosphere. — Importance of a long 
series of corresponding observations under the tropics at different eleva- 
tions above the sea from 9 to 12,000 feet. — Reflection like that at sunset. 
— Comparison in the same night with certain parts of the Milky Way. — 
Question as to whether the zodiacal light coincides vrith the plane of the 
Sun's equator, pp. 561 — 565. 

y. Shooting stars, fire-balls, meteoric-stones :— Oldest positively deter- 
mined fall of aerolites, and the influence which the fall at ^gos Potamos 
and its cosmical explanations exercised upon the theories of the universe 
of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia (of the later Ionic school) ; 
force of revolution which counteracts the power of the fall, (centrifugal 
force and gravitation), pp. 566 — 572 (notes 5-9). — Geometric and physical 
relations of meteors in sporadic and periodic falls; divergence of the 
shooting-stars ; definite points of departure; mean number of sporadic 
and periodic shooting- stars in an hour in different months, pp. 572 — 579, 
notes 13 — 14. — Besides the stream of St. Laurentius, and tlie now more 
feeble November phenomenon, four or five other falls of shooting-stars 
have been discovered which very probably occur periodically during the 
year, p. 579, notes 20 — 21. — Height and velocity of the meteors, p. 583. 
— Physical relations, colour and tails, process of combination, magnitudes ; 
instances of the firing of buildings, p. 583. — Meteoric stones ; falls of 
aerolites when the sky is clear, or after the formation of a small dark 
meteoric doud, p. 587, notes 25 and 26. — Problematical abundance of the 
shooting-stars between midnight and the early hours of morning (hourly 
variations), p. 590. — Chemical relations of the aerolites ; analogies with 
the constituents of telluric rock, pp. 592 — 596. 

Conclusion: — ^Retrospect of the undertaking. — Limitation consistent 
vrith the nature of a physical description of the universe. — Representation 
of the actual relations of cosmical bodies to each other. — Kepler's laws 
of planetary motion. —Simplicity of the Uranological problem in opposi- 
tion to the telluric, on account of the exclusion of material heterogeneity 
and change. — Elements of the stability of the planetary system, pp. 597 
—601. 



ERRATA. VOL. III. 

Page 6, line 11 , read foarth instead of last. 

Page 107, „ 8, „ first 14' 7", then 11', Cassini 14' 10". 

Page 194, ,, 5-6, north and south pole are confounded. 

Page 196,^ „ 35, read 540, instead of 593. 

Page 276> „ 12, „ € 5 Lyrse, instead of c Lyrse. 

Page 287, „ 14, „ measurements^ instead of calculations. 



HUMBOLDTS CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 

TO VOL. III. 



Page 40, line 20. 



Since the printing of that part of the Cosmos, where a doubt is expressed 
as to whether it has been *' shown with certainty that the positions of the 
Sun influence the terrestrial magnetism, '' the new and excellent inves- 
tigations of Faraday have proved the reality of such an influence. Long 
series of magnetic observations in opposite hemispheres («. g,, Toronto 
in Canada, and Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land), show that the 
terrestrial magnetism is subject to an annual variation, which depends 
upon the relative position of the Sun and Earth. 

Page 75, line 29. 

The remarkable phenomenon of the undulation of stars has very 
recentiy been observed at Trier by very trustworthy witnessses, in Sirius, 
between 7 and 8 o'clock, while near the horizon. See the letter of Herm 
Flesch, in Jahn*9 Unierhaltungenfilr Freunde der Astronomie, 

V^g^ 178, line 17, note 50. 

The wish which I strongly expressed that the historical epoch in which 
the disappearance of the red colour qf Sirius ftUls should be more 
positively determined, has been partially fulfilled by the laudable industry 
of Dr. Wopcke, a young scholar, who combines an excellent acquaintance 
with Oriental languages with distinguished mathematical knowledge. 
The translator and commentator of the important Algebra of Omar 
Alkhayyami, writing to me from Paris, in August, 1851, says, " I have 
examined the four manuscripts in this place of the Uranography of 
Abdurrahman Al-Sufi, in reference to your suggestion contained in the 
astronomical volume of tiie CosmoSf and found that a Bootis, a Tanri, 
a Scorpii, and a Ononis, are all expressly called red; Sirius, on the 
contrary, is not. Moreover, the passages referring to it are uniformly as 
follows in all the four manuscripts : — ** The first among its (Great Dog) 
stars is the large, brilliant one in his mouth, which is represented on the 
Astrolabium, and is called Al-jemaanijah,** Is it not probable from this 
investigation, and from what I quoted firom Alfragani, that the epoch of 
the chuige of colour falls between the time of Ftolemseus and the Arabs. 
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hxtmboldt's cobbections 



Page 264, line 13. 

In the condensed statement of the method hy which the parallax of the 
double stars is found by means of the velocity of light, it should be said : 
The time which elapses between the moment in which the planetary 
secondary star is nearest to the Earth, and that in which it is most distant 
from it is always longer when the star passes from the point of greatest 
proximity to that of greatest elongation, than in the converse, when it 
letums from the point of greatest elongation to that of greatest proximity. 



Page 289, line 1. 

In the French translation of the astronomical volume of the Cosmos^ 
which, to my great gratification, M. H. Faye has again undertaken, this 
learned astronomer has much enriched the section upon double stars. 
I had mysdf neglected to make use of the important treatises of M. 
Yvon Yillarceau, which were read at the Institute in the course of the 
year 1849. (See Connaiasance des Temps pofir Van 1832, pp. 3 — 128). 
I quote here from the table by M. Faye, of the orbital elements of eight 
double stars, the first four stars, which he considers to be the most 
certainly determined : — 

Elements qf the Orbits qf Double Stars. 



Name 
and Magnitude. 


Semi 
major 
axis. 


Eccen- 
tricity. 


Period of 
revolu- 
tion in 
Years. 


Name of 

the 

Calculator. 


^ Ursse Majoris, 
(4th and 5th Mag.) 


3"-857 
3"-278 
2"-295 
2''-439 


0-4154 
0-3777 
0-4037 
0-4315 


58-262 
60*720 
61*300 
61*576 


Savary ... 1830 
J. Herschel 1849 
M&dler ... 1847 
Y. Villarceau 1849 


p Ophiuchi, 
(4th and 6th Mag.) 


4"-328 
4"-966 
4"-800 


0*4300 
0-4445 
0-4781 


73*862 
92*338 
92*000 


Bncke ... 1832 
Y. Villarceau 1849 
Madler ... 1849 


Z Herculis, 
(3rd and 6'5th Mag.) 


l"-208 
l"-254 


0-4320 
0-4482 


30-220 
36-357 


M&dler ... 1847 
Y. Villarceau 1847 


ri Coronse, 
(5*5th and 6th Mag.) 


0"'902 
1"012 

1"-111 


0*2891 
0*4744 

0*4695 


42-500 
42-501 

66-257 


Madler ... 1847 
Y. Villarceau 1847 
(The same, 2nd 
t result. 



AND ADDITIONS. XY 

The problem of the period of revolution of ri Coronse admits of two 
solutions: of 42*5 and 66*3 years; but the late observations of Otto 
aj ve the preference to the second. M. Yvon Villarceau finds the 
semi-m or iuns, eccentricity f and period qf revolutionf in years : 

yVirginis 3"*446 0*8699 153-787 
^Cancri 0"-934 0*3662 58*590 

aCentauri 12"*128 0*7187 78*486 

The occultation of one fixed star by another, as was presented by ^ Her- 
caUSf I have called apparent (p. 287). M. Faye shows that it is a con- 
sequence of the spurious diameter of the stars .{(Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 66 
and 170,) seen in our telescopes. The parallax of 1830, Groombridge, 
which I gave (p. 27) as 0'''226, is found by SchlUter and Wichmann, 
0'182, and by Otto Struve, 0"034. 
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VII. 



NEBULOUS SPOTS. ARE THESE ONLY BEMOTE AND VERT 

DENSE CLUSTERS OE STARS? THE TWO MAGELLANIC 

CLOUDS, IN WHICH CROWDED NEBULOUS SPOTS ARE 

INTERSPERSED WITH NUMEROUS STELLAR SWARMS. 

THE SO-CALLED COAL-SACKS OE THE SOUTHERN HEMI- 
SPHERE. 

Among the visible cosmical bodies occupying the regions 
of space, besides those which shine with stellar light (whether 
self-luminous, or illumined like planets, stars isolated or in 
multiple groups, and revolving round a common centre of 
gravity), there are also masses which present a faint and 
milder nebulous light, ^ These bodies, which appear at one 
time as sharply defined, disc-formed, luminous clouds, at 
another as irregularly and variously shaped masses, widely 
diffused over large spaces, seem to the naked eye, at first 
sight, to be wholly different from those cosmical bodies of 
which we treated fiilly in the last four sections of the Astrog- 
nosy. In the same way that there is an inclination to infer 
from the observed and as yet imexplained motion of the 
visible cosmical bodies* the existence of others hitherto in- 
visible^ so the knowledge gained as to the resolvability of a 
considerable number of nebulous spots has recently led to 

* Cosmos^ vol. i. pp. 69-73, 75 and 131 ; vol. ii. p. 710 ; 
vol. iii. pp. 44-49, 189, 208 and 220. 

* Cosmos^ vol. iii. pp. 252-254. 
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conclusions regarding the non-existence of all nebulae, and 
indeed of all cosmical vapour generally. But whether these 
well-defined nebuloi^s spots be a self-luminous vapoury matter, 
or remote, closely-thronged globular clicsters of stars^ they 
must ever remain objects of vast importance in the knowledge 
of the structure of the universe and of the contents of space. 

The number whose positions have been determined by 
right ascension and declination, exceeds 3,600. Some of 
the more irregularly diffused, measure eight lunar diame- 
ters. According to William Herschers earlier estimate, 
made in 1811, these nebulous spots cover at least Tyrr^^ 
part of the whole visible firmament. As seen through 
colossal telescopes, the contemplation of these nebiilous masses 
leads us into regions from whence a ray of light, according to 
an assumption not wholly improbable, requires millions of 
years to reach our earth, to distances for whose measurement 
the dimensions (the distances of Sirius, or the calculated 
distances of the binary stars in Cygnus and the Centaur) 
of our nearest stratum of fixed stars scarcely suffice. If 
these nebulous spots be elliptical or spherical sidereal 
groups, their very conglomeration calls to mind the idea 
of a mysterious play of gravitative forces by which they 
are governed. If they be vapoury masses, having one or 
more nebulous nuclei, the various degrees of their conden- 
sation suggest the possibility of a process of gradual star- 
formation from inglobate matter. No other cosmical structure 
-^no other subject of this branch of astronomy more contem- 
plative than measuring — is, in like degree, adapted to excite 
the imagination, not merely as a symbolic image of the in- 
finitude of space, but because the investigation of the different 
conditions of existing, thing s^ and of their presumed connection 

• Cosmos, vol. i. p. 68. 
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of sequence, promises to afford us an insight into the laws 
of genetic development} 

The historical development of our knowledge of nebulous 
bodies teaches us that here, as in the progress of almost every 
other branch of physical science, the same opposite opinions, 
which still have numerous adherents, were maintained long 
since, although on weaker grounds. Since the general use of 
the telescope, we find that Galileo, Dominique Cassini, and 
the acute John Michell regarded all nebulae as remote 
clusters of stars ; whilst Halley, Derham, Lacaille, Kant, and 
Lambert, maintained the existence of starless nebulous masses. 
Kepler (like Tycho Brahe before the invention of the tele- 
scope) was a zealous adherent of the theory of star-formation 
from cosmical vapour — from condensed conglobate celestial 
nebulous matter. He believed " coeli matetiam tenuissimam 
(the vapour which shines with a mild stellar light in the 
Milky Way,) in unmn ghbum condensatam, stellam effing ere,*'' 
and grounded his opinion, not on the process of condensation 
operating in defined roundish nebulous spots, (for these were 
unknown to him,) but on the sudden appearance of new stars 
on the margin of the galaxy. 

If we take into account the number of objects discovered, 
the accuracy of their telescopic investigation, and the gene- 
ralization of views, the history of nebulous spots, like that 
of double stars, may be said to begin with William Herschel, 
Until his time there were not more than 120 unresolved 
nebulae in both hemispheres, whose positions were deter- 
mined, including even the results of Messier's meritorious 
labours; and in 1786 the great astronomer of Slough pub- 
lished the first catalogue, containing 1000. I have already 
fully pointed out in an earlier portion of this work that the 
bodies named nebulous stars {ye(f>€Koeih€isi) by Hipparchus 
and Geminus in the Catasterisms of the pseudo-Eratosthenes 

b2 
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and in the Almagest of Ptolemy, are stellar clusters which ap- 
pear to the naked eye with a nebulous lustre.* This designa- 
tion, latinized nebulosa, passed in the middle of the thirteenth 
century into the Alphonsine Tables, probably through the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Jewish astronomer, Isaac Aben 
Sid Hassan, Chief Rabbi of the wealthy synagogue at Toledo. 
The Alphonsine Tables were first printed in 1483 at Venice. 
The first notice of a remarkable aggregation of innumerable 
true nebulous spots, blended with stellar swarms, dating from 
the middle of thetenth century, is in the writings of an Ara- 
bian astronomer, Abdurahman Sufi, a native of the Persian 
Irak. The White Ox, which he saw shining with a milky 
light far below Canopus, was undoubtedly the larger Magel- 
lanic cloud, which with an apparent breadth of nearly twelve 
lunar diameters, extends over a portion of the heavens mea- 
suring forty-two square degrees. No mention is made by 
European travellers of this phenomenon until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, although, 200 years earlier, the 
Normans had advanced as fEir along the Western coasts of 
Africa as Sierra Leone (8° 30' N. Lat.).* It might have 
been expected that a nebulous mass of such vast extent. 



* Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 121 and note, and 190 and note. 

' Prior to the expedition of Alvaro Becerra. The Por- 
tuguese advanced beyond the equator in 1471. See Hum- 
boldt's JSxamen critique de VHist, de la Geographie du 
Nouveau Continent, tom. i. pp. 290-292. In eastern Africa 
the Lagides had availed themselves, for purposes of commerce, 
of the passage along the Indian Ocean, and, favoured by the 
south-west monsoon (Hippalus), had passed from Ocelis in the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Malabar emporium of Muziris 
and to Ceylon {Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 539, and note). Although 
the Magellanic Clouds must have been seen in all these 
voyages, we meet with no record of their appearance. 
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which was distinctly visible to the naked eye, would haye 
attracted attention sooner.* 

The first isolated nebula which was observed and recognized 
by the telescope as wholly starless and as an object of special 
nature was the nebula near v Andromedae, which, like that 
last mentioned, is also visible to the naked eye. Simon Marius 
[Mayer] of Gtinzenhausen, in Fruuconia, originally a musician, 
and subsequently Court mathematician oi one of the Mar- 
graves of Colmbach, the same person who saw the satellites 
of Jupiter nine days earlier than Galileo/ has also the merit 

* Sir John Herschel, Observatiom at the Cape, § 132. 

'^ Op. cit. pp. 357, 509 (note 43). Galileo, who endea- 
voured to refer the diflference in the days of discovery (29th 
of December, 1^09, and 7th of January, 1610,) to a diflfer- 
ence in the calendar, maintained that he had seen the satel- 
lites of Jupiter one day earlier than Marius, and even allowed 
himself to be so far carried away by his indignation at " the 
falsehood of the heretical impostor of Gutzenhausen'* {^''hugia 
del impostor e eretico Guntzenhtisano") as to declare his belief 
" that very probably the heretic, Simon Marius, never observed 
the Medicean planets," (" che Tnolto probabilmefite il eretico, 
Simon Mario ^ non ha osservato giammai i Pianeti Medicei^) — 
See Opere di Galileo Galilei, PadoTa, 1744, tom. ii. pp. 235- 
237; and Nelli, Vita e Commerdo letterario di Galilei, 1793, 
voL i. pp. 240-246. The "heretic" had nevertheless 
expressed himself very pacifically and modestly in reference 
to the extent of merit due to his discovery. "I simply 
affirm," says Simon Marius, in the preface to the Mundus 
Jovialis, "hsBC sidera (Brandenburgica) a nullo mortalium 
mihi uUa ratione commonstrata, sed propria indagine sub 
ipsissimum fere tempus, vel aliquanto citius quo Galilaeus in 
Italia ea primura vidit, a me in Germania adinventa et obser- 
vata fuisse. Merito igitur Galilaeo tribuitur et mane laus 
primae inventionis horum siderum apud Italos. An autem 
inter meos Gerraanos quispiam ante me ea invenerit et viderit, 
hactenus intelligere non potui." " I simply affirm that I was 
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of having given the first, and indeed a very accurate descrip- 
tion of a nebula. In the preface to his Mundus Jovialis^^ he 
relates, that "on the 15th of December, 1612, he observed a 
fixed object differing in appearance from any he had ever seen. 
It was situated near the 3rd and northern star of Andromeda's 
girdle; seen with the naked eye, it appeared to hhn to be a 
a mere cloud, and by the aid of the telescope he could not 
discover any signs of a stellar nature, a circumstance which 
distinguished it from the nebulous stars in Cancer, and from 
other nebulous clusters. All that could be recognized was a 
whitish glimmering appearance, brighter in the centre, and 
fainter towards the maTgin». With a diameter of J of a 
degree, the whole resembled a light seen from a great dis- 
tance through half-transparent horn plates: {nrmlis fere 
splendor apparet, si a longinquo candela ardens per comu peU 
lucidum de noctu cematur).'*^ Simon Marius hazards a con- 
jecture whether this singular star be not of recent formation, 
but will not give a decided opinion, although it strikes him a» 
singular that Tycho Brahe, who had enumerated all the stars 
in the girdle of Andromeda, should have said nothing of this 
nebuiosa. The Mundus Jovialis^ which first appeared in 1614, 
indicates, therefore, as I have already observed elsewhere,* the 



led to the discovery of these stars not by any reasonings of 
others, but by the result of my own investigations, and that they 
were observed by me in Germany, about the very same time 
or a little sooner than Galileo first saw them in Italy. To 
Galileo, among the Italians, is therefore due the merit of 
having first discovered these stars. But whether, among my 
own countrymen in Germany, any person before me has dis- 
covered and seen them, I have not as yet been able to ascer- 
tain," 

® Mundus Jovialis^ anno 1609, detectus ope perspictlli Bel- 
gici, (Noribergaj, 1614.) 

• Cosmos, \oi, ii. p. 702. 
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difference between a nebulous spot unresolvable by the teles- 
copic powers of that age, and a cluster of stars,* to which the 
mutual proximity of its numerous small stars^ not visible to 
the naked eye, imparts a nebulous lustre. Notwithstanding 
the great improrements made in optical instruments, the 
nebula in Andromeda was considered for nearly two centuries 
and a half— ^s at its discovery — to be wholly devoid of stars, 
until two years since, the transatlantic observer, George Bond, 
of Cambridge in Massachusetts, discovered 1^500 small stars 
within the limits of the nebula. I have not hesitated to 
class it amongst the stellar clusters, although the nucleus has 
not hitherto been resolved.* 

It is probably only to be ascribed to some singular accident 
that Galileo, who, when the Sidereics Nuntius appeared in 1 6 1 0, 
had already made frequent observations of the constellation of 
Orion, should have subsequently mentioned, in his Saggiatore, 
no other nebulae in the firmament but those which his own weak 
optical instruments had resolved into stellar clusters, although 
he might long before have learnt, through the Mundus 
Jovialis of the discovery of the starless nebula in Andro- 
meda. Wlien he speaks of the nehulose del Orione e del 
Presepe, he understands by the expression merely '* aggre- 
gations {coacervaztoni) of innumerable small stai's.'*** He 
successively delineates under the deceptive designations of 
nehuloscB capitis, cinguliy et ensis Orionis, clusters of stars, 
in which he exults in having discovered 400 hitherto unob- 
served stars in a space of 1 or 2 degrees. He never makes 
anv reference to unresolved nebulous matter. Yet how could 

* Germ,, Stemhaufen; French, amas d'etoiles. 

*° Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 192. 

" " Galilei nolo che le Nehulose di Orione null' altro erano 
che mucchi e coacervazioni d* innumerabili Stelle" — Nelli, 
Vita di Galilei, vol. i. p. 208. 
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the great nebulous spot in the sword of Orion have failed to rivet 
his attention? But although this great observer probably 
never saw the irregular nebula in Orion, or the roundish disc of 
a so-called irresolvable nebula, still his general views" on the 
intrinsic natiu'e of nebulous spots were very similar to those 

" "In primo intcj^r inn Orionis Constellationem pingere 
decreveram; vero, ab ingenti stellarum copia, temporis vero 
inopia obrutus, aggressionem banc in aliam occasionem dis- 
tuli. Cum non tantum in Gralaxia lacteus ille candor veluti 
albicantis nubis spectetur, sed complures cmisimiUs coloris 
areol(B sparsim per aethera suhfulgeanty si in illanmi quamlibet 
specillum convertas, stellarum constipatanmi coetum offendes. 
Amplius (quod magis mirabile) stellee, ab astronomis singulis 
in hanc usque diem nehulosee appellatee, stellarum mirum in 
modum consitarum greges sunt: ex quaiiim radiorum com- 
mixtione, dum unaquaque ob exilitatem, seu maximam a nobis 
remotionem, oculorum aciem fugit, candor ille consurgit, qui 
deusior pars cceli, stellarum aut solis radios retorquere valens, 
hucusque creditus est.*' — Opere di Galileo Galilei, Pado\a, 
1744, tom. ii. pp. 14, 15. "At first I had resolved to describe 
the whole constellation of Orion ; but the multitude of the 
stars and the want of leisure compelled me to postpone the 
undertaking till another occasion. Since not only in the 
Milky Way may be observed that brilliancy as of a whitish 
cloud, buf" several areoles of a similar colour are scattered 
through the firmament ; if you direct the glass to any one of 
them you will meet with a host of clustered stars. Moreover, 
the stars (still stranger to say) which, by every astronomer, 
are to this day called nebulous, are clusters of stars lying close 
together in a wonderful manner, from the combination of 
whose rays (while they cannot be separately distinguished by 
the eye on account of their minuteness, or their very great 
distance from us) arises that whiteness, which, from its capa- 
city of reflecting the rays of the stars or of the sun, has been 
hitherto supposed to belong to a denser part of the atmo- 
sphere." Sidereus Nuntius, pp. 13, 15 (nos. 19-21), and 35 
(no. 56). 
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to which the greater number of our astronomers of the present 
day incline. Like Galileo, Hevel of Dantzig, who, although 
a distinguished observer, was not much inclined to rely upon 
telescopic observation for aid in cataloguing the stars," made 
no mention in his writings of the great nebula in Orion. His 
star catalogue, moreover, did not contain upwards of 16 
nebulous spots, of which the positions were accurately 
determined. 

At length, in the year 1656, Huygens discovered" the 
nebula in the sword of Orion, which is so important from its 
extent and form, and has become so £amous from the number 
and celebrity of its subsequent investigators. Huygens was 
the means of inducing Picard (in 1676) to devote himself 
diligently to the investigation of this nebulous body. Ed- 
mund Halley, during his sojourn in St. Helena in 1677, was 
the £rst to determine any of the nebulous spots belonging to 
portions of the southern heavens not visible in Europe, 
although his observations embraced only a very small number. 
The lively interest taken by the great Cassini (Jean Dominique) 
in all branches of contemplative astronomy, led him, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, to a more careful explo- 
ration of the nebulae in Andromeda and Orion. He thought 
he could detect alterations in the latter since Huygens' ob- 
servations, and that he '' had recognized stars in the former 



" Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 51. I also remember a 
vignette at the close of the introduction to Hevel' s Firma- 
mentum Sobesctanum, 1687, in which three genii are repre- 
sented, two of whom are making observations with Hevel's 
sextants. The third genius is carrying a telescope which 
be appears to be offering, while those observing, exclaim, 
Prastat nudo oculoJ 

^ Huygens, Systema Saturnium, in his Opera varia, Lugd. 
Bat 1724, torn. ii. pp. 523 and 593. 
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which could not be seen with telescopes of low powers." 
There are reasons few regarding the assertion of an alteration 
of ^^pie as a delusion ; not entirely so the existence of stars 
in the nebula in Andromeda since the remarkable observations 
of George Bond. Cassini, moreover, conjectured, on theoreti- 
cal grounds, the possibility of such a resolution of the nebula ; 
since, in direct opposition to Halley and Derham, he consi- 
dered all nebulous spots to be very remote stellar swarms.^* 
The faint mild effulgence in Andromedia was indeed according 
to his opinion analogous to the zodiacal light, which he also 
conjectured to be composed of a crowd of densely thronged: 
small planetary bodies." Lacaille's residence in the southern 
hemisphere (at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the Isle of 
France and Bourbon, between 1750-1752),- so considerably 
increased the number of known nebulous spots, that Struve 
has justly remarked, that from the observations of this tra- 
veller more was known at that time of the nebulous bodies 
of the southern hemisphere, than of those which were visi- 
ble in Europe. Lacailk, moreover, successfully attempted to 
divide nebulae into classes according to their apparent con- 
1 

" ^^Dans les deux nihuleiises d'Andromede et d' Orion, 
j'ai vu des etoiles qu'on n'aper^oit pas avec des lunettes 
communes. Nous ne savons pas si Ton ne pourrait pas avoir 
des lunettes assez grandes pour que toute la nebulosite put se 
resoudre en de plus petites etoiles, comme il arrive a celle du 
Cancer et du Sagittaire." " I have seen stars in the nebula) 
of Andromeda and Orion," says Dominique Cassini, " which 
cannot be recognized by ordinary instruments. We are igno- 
rant whether telescopes may not be constructed of sufficient 
power to resolve the whole nebula into smaller stars, as has 
been done in the case of the nebulae in Cancer and Sagitta- 
rius." — Delambre, Hist, de TAstr, moderne, torn. ii. pp. 700 
and 744. 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 130, note. 
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figuration; he also was the first to undertake, thougli with 
little result; the difficult task of analysing the heterogeneous 
contents of the Magellanic Clouds {nubecula major et minor). 
If we subtract the 14 nebulee, which, even with instruments 
of low powers, were perfectly resolved into true clusters of 
stars, from the other 42 isolated nebulous spots which La- 
caille observed in the southern heavens, there remain only 28, 
whilst Sir John Herschel, by the aid of more powerful instru- 
ments, as well as greater skill and superior powers of obser- 
vation, succeeded in discovering under the same zone, and 
also independently of clusters, as many as 1,500 nebulous 
spots. 

Devoid of personal knowledge or experience of the subject, 
and originally ignorant of each other's attempts, although 
both had very similar aims in view," Lambert (from 1749) 
and Kant (from 1755) speculated with admirable sagacity 
on nebulous spots, detached galaxies and sporadic nebu- 
lous and stellar islands scattered singly through the realms 
of space. Both inclined to the nebular hypothesis, and to 
the idea of a perpetual development in the regions of space, 
and even of a star-formation from' cosmical vapour. The 
great traveller, Le Gentil (1760-1769), long before his 
voyages, and his imsuccessful observations of the transit of 
Venus, had imparted animation to the study of nebulee by his 



" On the community and difference of ideas between Kant 
and Lambert, as well as in reference to the period of their 
publications, see Struve, Etudes (TAstr. Stellaire^ pp. 11, 13, 
21, notes 7, 15, and 33. Ksmf 8 Allgemeine Natur-Geschichte 
und Theorie des Himmels appeared anonymously, and was 
dedicated to Frederick the Great, 1755. Lambert's Photo* 
metria, as already remarked, appeared in 1760; and his 
Sammlung kosmologischer Briefe iiber die Einrichtung des 
Weltbaues, in 1761, 
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observations on the constellations of Andromeda, Sagittarius, 
and Orion. He made use of an object-glass of Campani's, 
37 feet in focal length, which was in the possession of the 
Paris Observatory. In entire opposition to the views of 
Halley, Lacaille, Kant, and Lambert, the intellectual John 
Michell declared (as Galileo and Dominique Cassini had done) 
that all nebulsB were stellar clusters, aggregations of very mi- 
nute or very remote telescopic stars, whose existence would 
undoubtedly be some day revealed by means of more perfect 
optical instruments." Compared with the slow progress we 
have hitherto depicted, the knowledge of nebulous spots 
received a rich accession of facts by the persevering industry 
of Messier. His catalogue of 1771 contains, after deducting 
the older nebulad discovered by Lacaille and Mechain, 66 
which had not been previously observed. He had the merit 
of doubling the number of the nebulous spots hitherto enume- 
rated in both hemispheres, although his labours were carried 
on in the ill-supplied Observatoire de la Marine (Hotel de 
Clugny)." 

To these feeble beginnings succeeded the brilliant epochs of 
the discoveries of William Ilerschel and his son. The former 
began as early as 1779 a regular exploration of the numerous 
nebulous masses with which the heavens are studded. These 
observations were made with a seven-feet reflector. His 
colossal forty-feet telescope was completed in 1787; and in 

" "Those nebulcD," says John Michell in 1767, {Philos. 
Transact, vol. Ivii. for 1767, p. 251,) "in which we can 
discover either none, or only a few stars, even with the assist- 
ance of the best telescopes, are probably systems that are 
still more distant than the rest." 

" Messier, in the Mim. de VAoadkmie des Sciences, 1771, 
p. 435, and in the Connaissance des Temps pour 1783 et 1784. 
The whole catalogue contains 103 objects. 
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the three catalogues '^ which he published in 1786, 1789, and 
1802, he indicated the positions of 2,500 nebulae and clusters 
of stars. Until 1785, or almost as late as 1791, this great 
observer appears to have been more disposed, like Michell, 
Cassini, and the present Lord Rosse, to regard the nebulous 
spots which he was unable to resolve, as very remote clusters 
of stars; but a prolonged consideration of the subject between 
1799 and 1802, led him to adopt the nebular theory, as Halley 
and Lacaille had done, and even, with Tycho Brahe and 
Kepler, the theory of a star-formation through the gradual 
condensation of cosmical vapour. The two hypotheses, how- 
ever, are not necessarily connected.'^ The nebulous and 
stellar clusters observed by Sir William Herschel, were sub- 
jected by his son to a renewed investigation from 1 825 to 1 833 ; 
he also enriched the older catalogues with 500 new objects, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 
(pp. 365-481,) a complete catalogue of 2,307 nebula3 and 
clusters of stars. This great work contains all that had been 
discovered in the heavens of Central Europe; and in the five 
succeeding years (from 1834-1838) we find Sir John Herschel 
engaged at the Cape of Good Hope in exploring the whole of 
the visible firmament with a colossal twenty-feet reflector, and 
adding 1,708 determinations of position to his previous cata- 
logue of 2,307 nebulsB and clusters of stars I*^ Only one- 

^ Philos. Transact, vols. Ixxvi. Ixxix. and xcii. 

*^ " The nebular hypothesis, as it has been termed, and the 
theory of sidereal aggregation, stand in fact quite independent 
of each other." — Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, 
§ 872, p. 599. 

^ The numbers which I here give include the objects 
enumerated from Nos. 1 to 2,307 in the European, Northern 
Catalogue of 1833, and those from Nos. 2,308 to 4,015 in the 
African, Southern Catalogue. — Observations at the Cape, 
pp. 51-128. 
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third of the southern nebulae and clusters of stars in Dunlop*8 
catalogue (containing 629 nebulous bodies, observed from 
1825-1827, at Paramatta, with a nine-feet reflector, having a 
nine-inch speculum**,) were inserted in Sir John Herschel's 
work. 

A third great epoch in our knowledge of these mysterious 
cosmical bodies commenced with the construction of the mar- 
vellous fifty- three feet telescope** of the Earl of Rosse, at 
Parsonstown. All that had ever been advanced on either 
side of the question, during the long fluctuation of opinions 
in the diflerent stages of the development of cosmical con- 
templation, was now made the subject of keen discussion in 
the contest regarding the nebular hypothesis and its asserted 
untenability. It appears from all the notices I have been 
able to collect from the works of distinguished astronomers 
long accustomed to the observation of nebulous spots, that 
out of a large number of nebulae indiscriminately taken from 
among all the classes contained in the catalogue of 1833, 
and regarded as irresolvable, almost all (Dr. llobinson, the 
Director of the Armagh Observatory, enumerates more than 
40 such,) have been perfectly resolved.** Sir John Herschel 



^ James Dunlop, in the Philos. Transact, for 1828, pp* 
113-151. 

** Compare Cosmos^ vol. iii. p. 85 and note. 

** See An Account of the Earl of Rosse' s great Telescope^ 
p. 14-17, which gives a list of the nebulae resolved by 
)r. Robinson and Sir James South in March, 1845. 
"Dr. llobinson could not leave this part of his subject 
without calling attention to the fact, that no real nebula 
seemed to exist among so many of these objects chosen 
without any bias: all appeared to be clusters of stars, and 
every additional one which shall be resolved will be an 
additional argimient against the existence of any such." — 
Schumacher, Astr. Nachr. no. 536. In the Notice 
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maintains the same view, as well in his opening address 
before the British Association at Cambridge in 1845, as in 
the Outlines of Astronomy, 1849, .where he expresses him- 
self as follows ; — "The magnificent reflecting telescope con- 
structed by Lord Rosse, six feet in aperture, has resolved or 
rendered resolvable multitudes of nebulae which had resisted 
all inferior powers. . . . Although, therefore, nebulae do exist 
which, even in this powerful telescope, appear as nebulae, 
without any sign of resolution, it may very reasonably be 
doubted whether there be really any essential physical dis- 
tinction between nebulae and clusters of stars." ^ 



8ur les grands Telescopes de Lord Oxmantoton, aujourd'hm 
Earl of Rosse {Bibliothiqtie universelle de Ge}ieve, tom. Ivii. 
1845, pp. 342-357), we find the following passage: "Sir 
James South rappelle que jamais il n'a vu de representations 
sideriales aussi magnifiques que celles que lui offi*ait I'instru- 
ment de Parsonstown; qu'une bonne partie des nebuleuses 
se presen talent comme des amas ou groupes d'etoiles, tandis 
que quelques autres, a ses yeux du moins, n'offiraient aucune 
apparence de resolution en etoiles." " Sir James South 
remarks that he never beheld more magnificent representa- 
tions of the stars than those he saw in the Parsonstown 
telescope, and that a great nimiber of nebulae appeared like 
clusters or groups of stars, whilst others, at least to his 
sight, presented no appearance of resolution." 

^ See Outlines, pp. 597, 598 ; also the Report of the 
Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association held at Cambridge 
in June, 1845, p. xxxvi. : — " By far the major part," says 
Sir John Herscbel, " probably, at least, nine-tenths, of the 
nebulous contents of the heavens consist of nebulae of spherical 
or elliptical forms, presenting every variety of elongation and 
central condensation. Of these a great number have been 
resolved into distant stars (by the reflector of the Earl of 
Rosse) and a vast multitude more have been found to present 
that mottled appearance which renders it almost a matter of 
certainty that an increase of optical power would show them 
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The constructor of the powerM optical apparatus at 
Parsonstown, who always discriminates between the result of 
actual observation and the promises of a knowledge to wliich 
we hope to attain, expresses himself with much caution 
regarding the nebula in Orion, in a letter to Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow,*" dated Parsonstown, 19th March, 1846 : 
— "In accordance with my promise of communicating to 
you the result of our examination of Orion, I think I may 
safely say, that there can be little, if any, doubt of the resolv- 
ability of the nebula. Since you left us, there was not a 
single night when, in absence of the moon, the air was fine 
enough to admit of our using more than half the magnifying 
power the speculum bears ; still we could plainly see that 
all about the trapezium is a mass of stars, the rest of the 
nebuleD also abounding with stars, and exhibiting the charac- 
teristics of resolvability strongly marked." At a subsequent 
period (1848) Lord Rosse had not announced that his expec- 
tations had as yet been fulfilled, although he cherished the 
hope of being able to resolve the remaining portion of the 
nebula into stars. 

to be similarly composed. A not unnatural or unfair induc- 
tion would, therefore, seem to be, that those which resist such 
resolution do so only in consequence of the smallness and 
closeness of the stars of which they consist ; that, in short, 
they are only optically and not physically nebulous. Although 
nebulae do exist which, even in this powerful telescope (of 
Lord Rosse) appear as nebulsB, without any sign of reso- 
lution, it may very reasonably be doubted whether there be 
really any essential physical distinction between nebul«B and 
clusters of stars." 

^ Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow, pub- 
lished the letter above referred to in his Thoughts of some 
Important Points relating to the System of the Worlds 1846, 
p. 55. 
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Wken we separate the results of actual obserration from 
those of mere inductive conclusions, in this much disputed 
question of the existence or non-existence of a self-luminous, 
vaporous matter in the universe, we find that although the 
increasing improvements in telescopic vision may, indeed, 
considerably diminish the number of nebulae, they cannot by 
any means wholly exhaust them. By the application of in- 
creasing powers, each new instrument may resolve what the 
preceding ones had left unresolved, but it must at the same 
time, in consequence of its greater powers of penetrating 
space, replace (at least partiaUy) the resolved nebulae by 
others not previously reached.* A resolution of the older, 
and the discovery of new nebulae, would therefore follow one 
another in endless succession, as the fruit of increased optical 
power. For if we suppose a different residt, we must either, 
according to my view, assume the occupied regions of space 
to be limited, or that the world-islands, to one of which our 
system belongs, are so remote £rom each other that no tele- 
scopic instrument can ever be invented of sufficient power 
to penetrate to the confines of any other of these worlds, 
and that our last or extremest nebulae may resolve themselves 
into clusters of stars, which, like the stars in the Milky Way, 
*' are projected on a black ground entirely free from vapour."'* 
But can we believe in the probability of a condition of the 
imiverse, and of a degree of perfection in optical instruments, 
in which the entire firmament will no longer exhibit any 
unresolved nebulous spots ? 

The hypothetical assumption of a self-luminous fluid, ap- 
pearing, when sharply-defined, in round or oval nebulous spots, 
must not be confounded with the equally hypothetical assump- 

^ Compare Edinburgh Review^ vol. Ixxxvii. 1848, p. 186. 
^ Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 195, and note. 

TOL. IV. c 
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tion of a non-luminous ether pervading the universe, and ge- 
nerating by its undulatory motion, the phenomena of light, 
radiant heat, and electro-magnetism.*^ The emanations from 
cometary nuclei, which in the form of tails frequently extend 
over enormous tracts of space, disperse the substance of which 
they are composed — and with which we are unacquainted,— 
among the planetary orbits of our solar system, which they 
intersect. But when separated from the controlling nucleus, 
this substance ceases to be perceptibly luminous. Newton 
even considered it possible that vapores ex sole et stellisfixis et 
caiulis cometarum, " vapours from the sun, the stars, and the 
tails of comets," might blend with our terrestrial atmosphere.* 
No telescope has as yet indicated any sidereal character in 
the vaporous, rotating, and flattened ring of the zodiacal light. 
Whether the particles of which this ring consists, and which 
according to some are conceived to rotate upon themselves 
in obedience to dynamic conditions, and according to others 
merely to revolve round the Sun, are illumined or self-lumi- 
nous, like many kinds of terrestrial vapGurs,** is a question 
as yet undecided. Dominique Cassini believed them to be 
small planetary bodies." It seems as if it were a requirement 
of the human intellect to seek in all fluid bodies for discrete, 
molecular particles,** similar to the full or hollow vesicles of 
which clouds are formed ; while the gradations in the decrease 
of density in our planetary system, from Mercury to Saturn and 
Neptune (from 1*12 to 0*14 ; the Earth being =1), leads the 
mind to the consideration of comets, through the external 



^ Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 40. 

'^ Newton, Philos* Nat. Principia Mathematica, 1760, 
tom. iii. p. 671. 

** Cosmos, vol. i. p. 131. ^ Ih, p. 130. 

** Observations at the Cape^ § 109-111. 
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layets of whose nuclei even a faint star continues visible, and 
finally to that of discrete particles, so deficient in density 
that their solidity, either within large or small dimensions, 
can scarcely be characterized, except by the limits which 
bound them. It was by such considerations as to the constitu- 
tion of the apparently vaporous zodiacal light that Cassini, 
long before the discovery of the so-called smaller planets be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, and prior to all conjectures regard- 
ing meteor-asteroids, was led to the idea that there exist 
cosmical bodies of all dimensions and all degrees of density. 
We here almost involuntarily touch upon the old metaphy- 
sical controversy regarding matter of primitive fluidity and 
that composed of discrete molecular particles, and therefore 
more amenable to mathematical treatment. From hence we 
turn the more readily to our former consideration of the 
purely objective part of the phenomenon. 

In the 3,926 (2,451+1,475) positions which belong— 
a. to the portion of the firmament visible at Slough, and 
which we shall here for the sake of bre\ity term the northern 
heavens, according to the three catalogues of Sir William 
Herschel from 1786 to 1802, and the above-named great 
exploration of the heavens published by his son in the Philos. 
Transact, of 1833 ; and b. to the portion of the southern 
heavens visible at the Cape of Good Hope, according to Sir 
John Herschel's AMcan Catalogues, — ^nebulae and clusters of 
stars are set down indiscriminately together. I have, how- 
ever, deemed it best, notwithstanding the natural affinity of 
these objects, to enumerate them separately, in order to indi- 
cate a definite epoch in the history of their discovery. I find 
that the Northern Catalogue^ contains 2,299 nebulae and 

" The data on which these numbers are based require some 
explanation. The three catalogues of the elder Herschel 

c 2 
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152 clusters of stars; the Southern or Cape Catalogue, 1,239 
nebula; and 236 clusters of stars. We have, therefore, 3,538 
for the number of the nebulae throughout the firmament 
which were given in these catalogues, as not yet resolved 



contain 2,500 objects, viz. 2,303 nebulae and 197 clusters of 
stars. (M'adler, Aatr. p. 448.) These numbers were altered in 
the subsequent and far more exact exploration made by Sir John 
Herschel (Observations of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars made 
at Slough with a twenty-feet reflector, between the years 
1825 and 1833, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London for the year 1833, pp. 365-481). About 
1,800 objects were identical with those of the three earlier 
catalogues : but 300 or 400 were temporarily excluded, and 
more than 500 newly discovered were determined according 
to Right Ascension and Declination. (Struve, Astr, Stellaire, 
p. 48.) The Northern Catalogue contains 152 clusters of stars, 
consequently 2,307 — 152=2,155 nebulae ; but in reference to 
the Southern Catalogue {^Observations at the Cape, p. 3, 
§ 6, 7.) we have to subtract from the 4,015 — 2,307 
= 1,708 objects, among which there are 236 clusters of stars 
(see Op, cit, p. 3, § 6, 7, p. 128), 233, \iz. 89 + 135 + 9, 
as belonging to the Northern Catalogue, and obsei-^^ed by Sir 
William and Sir John Herschel at Slough, and by Messier in 
Paris. There remain, therefore, for the Cape observations, 
1,708—233=1,475 nebulae and clusters of stars, or 1,239 
nebulae alone. We have, however, to add 135 + 9 = 144 to 
the 2,307 objects of the Northern Slough Catalogue, which 
increase its numbers to 2,451 objects, in which, after sub- 
tracting 152 clusters, there remain 2,299 nebulae, a number 
which is not, however, very strictly limited to the latitude of 
Slough. When numerical relations are to be given in the 
topography of the firmament of both hemispheres, the author 
feels that although such data are from their nature variable, 
owing to the differences in the epochs and the advances of 
observation, he is bound to have regard to their accuracy. 
In a sketch of the Cosmos, it must be endeavoured to delineate 
the condition of science appertaining to a definite epoch. 
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into clusters. This number may, perhaps, be increased to 
4,000, if we take into account 300 or 400 seen by Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel,* but not again determined, and the 629 
observed by Dunlop at Paramatta, with a nine-inch Newto- 
nian reflector, of which Sir John Herschel included only 206 
in his catalogue." Similar results have recently been pub- 
lished by Bond and Madler. The number of nebulse, com- 
pared with that of double stars appears, therefore, according 
to the present condition of science, to be in the ratio of 
2:3; although it must not be forgotten that under the 
designation of double-stars are included those which are 
merely optically double, and that hitherto alterations of posi- 
tion have only been observed in a ninth, or perhaps but an 
eighth portion of the whole niunber.*® 

The above numbers — 2,299 nebulae, with 152 clusters of 
stars, in the Northern, and only 1,239 nebulae, with 236 
clusters of stars, in the Southern Catalogue, — show that the 
southern hemisphere, with a smaller number of nebulae, 
possesses a preponderance of clusters of stars. If we assume 
that all nebulae are from their probable constitution resolvable, 
as merely more remote clusters of stars or stellar groups, 
composed of smaller and less thronged, self-luminous celestial 
bodies, this apparent contrast (whose importance has been 
the more noticed by Sir John Herschel^ in consequence of 



^ Sir John Herschel says, in his Observations at the Cape^ 
p. 134, *" There are between 300 and 400 nebulae of Sir 
William Herschel* s Catalogue still unobserved by me ; for 
the most part very faint objects." 

^ Op, cit, § 7. Compare Dunlop's Cat. of Nehulce and 
Clusters of the Southern Hemisphere, in the Philos. Transact, 
for 1828, pp. 114-146. 

*® Cosmos, vol. iii- p. 272. 

^ Observations at the Cape, § 105-107. 
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his having employed reflectors of equal powers in both 
hemispheres), indicates, at least, a striking difference in the 
nature and cosmical position of nebulse, that is to say, in 
reference to the directions in which they present themselves 
to the observation of the inhabitants of the earth in the 
northern or southern firmament. 

We owe to the same great observer our first accurate 
knowledge of, and cosmical survey of the distribution of 
nebulsB and groups of stars throughout the entire heavens. 
With a view of investigating their position, relative local 
accumulation, and the probability or improbability of their 
being arranged in ftccordance with certain characteristic 
features, he classified between three and four thousand objects 
graphically, in divisions, each embracing a space measuiing 3^ 
Declination and 15m. Right Ascension. The greatest accu- 
mulation of nebulous spots occurs in the northern hemisphere, 
where they are distributed through Leo Major and Leo Minor; 
the body, tail, and hind feet of the Great Bear; the nose of 
Camelopardalus ; the tail of the Dragon; Canes Venatici; 
Coma Berenices (where the north pole of the galaxy is 
situated) ;^ the right* foot of Bootes ; and more especially 
through the head, wings, and shoulder of Virgo. This zone, 
which has been termed the nebulous region of Virgo, con- 
tains, as already stated,*^ one-third of all the nebulous bodies 
in a space embracing the eighth part of the surface of the 
celestial hemisphere. It does not stretch far beyond the 

^ In the Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 194^ lines 5 and 6 from the 
top, by an error of the press the words south pole and north 
pole have been confounded. 

*^ " In this region of Virgo, occupying about one-eighth of 
the whole surface of the sphere, one-third of the entire 
nebulous contents of the heavens are congregated." — Outlines y 
p. 596. 
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ecliptic, extending only from the southern wing of Virgo to the 
extremity of Hydra and to the head of the Centaur, without 
reaching its feet or the Southern Cross. A less dense accu- 
mulation of nebulae in the northern hemisphere, which ex- 
tends further south than the former, has been named by Sir 
John Herschel the nehnlous region of Pisces. It forms a zone, 
beginning with Andromeda, which it almost entirely incloses, 
stretching beyond the breast and wings of Pegasus, and the 
band uniting the Fishes, and extending towards the southern 
galactic pole and Fomalhaut. A striking contrast to these 
accumulations presents itself in the barren region lying near 
Perseus, Aries, Taurus, the head and chest of Orion, around 
Auriga, Hercules, Aquila, and the whole constellation of 
Lyra.** If we divide all the nebulee and clusters of stars 
contained in the Northern Catalogue (of Slough), and clas- 
sified according to Right Ascension (as given in Sir John 
Herschel's Observations at the Cape,) into six groups of four 
hours each, we obtain the following result : — 



R Asc. Oh.J. . 


. 4h. .. . 


. ., 311 


4 ., 


. 8 .. . 


. .. 179 


8 .. 


.12 .. . 
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12 .. 


.16 .. . 


... 850 
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.20 .. . 


. .. 121 


20 .. 


. .. . 
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By a more careful separation, according to Northern and 
Southern Declination, we find that in the six hours Right 
Ascension from 9h. — 15h. there are accumulated 1,111 nebulae 



** In reference to this barren region, see Observations at 
the Cape, § 101, p. 135. 
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and clusters of stars in the northern hemisphere alone, 
viz.:** 

From 9h. . . lOh 90 

10 ..11 150 

11 .. 12 251 

12 ..13 309 

13 ..14 181 

14 ..15 130. 

The actual northern maximum lies, therefore^ between 12h. 
and 13h., very near the north galactic pole. Beyond that 
point, between 15h. and 16h. towards Hercules, the diminution 
is so rapid that the number 130 is followed directly by 40. 

The southern hemisphere presents not only a smaller num- 
ber, but a far more regular distribution of nebulae. Regions 
destitute of nebulsB here frequently alternate with sporadic 
nebulse. An actual local accumulation, mere dense indeed 
than the nebulous region of Virgo in the northern heavensy 
occurs only in the Great Magellanic Cloud, which alone 
contains as many as 300 nebulae^ The immediate polar 
regions of both hemispheres are poor in nebula;, and to a 
distance of 15® the Southern Pole is still more so than the 
Northern, in the ratio of 4 to 7. The present North Pole 
exhibits a small nebula, only 5 minutes* distance from it, 
whilst a similar nebulous body, which Sir John Herschel has 
aptly named Nebula polarissima Australts, (No. 3176 of his 
Cape Catalogue, R. A. 9h. 27m. 56s.; N. P. D. 179^ 34^14'') 
is situated at a distance of 25 minutes from the South Pole. 



** I have based these numerical data on a computation of 
the numbers yielded by the projection of the northern 
heavens as given in Observations at the Cape, pi. xi. 
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This paucity of stars in the south polar region, and the 
absence of any pole-star visible to the naked eye, were made 
the subject of bitter lamentation by Amerigo Vespucci and 
Vicente Yanez Pinzon, when, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, they penetrated far beyond the equator to Cape San 
Augustin, and when the former even expressed the erroneous 
opinion that the fine passage of Dante, " lo mi volsi a man 
destra, e posi mente . . .'* and the four stars described as 
" non viste maifuorcK alia prima gente,^ referred to antarctic 
polar stars.** 

** Humboldt, Examen critique de VHist. de la Geographic, 
torn. iv. p. 319. The Venetian Cadamosto (more properly 
called Alvise da Ca da Mosto) first turned his attention to 
the discovery of the position of a south-polar star, when in 
company with Antoniotto TJsodimare at the mouth of the 
Senegal, in 1454, in the course of one of the many voyages in 
which the Portuguese engaged, imder the auspices of the 
Infante Don Henrique, for the purpose of advancing along 
the western shores of Africa, beyond the equator. '• While 
I still see the north polar star," he writes, being then in 
about 13° north latitude, *' I cannot see the south polar star 
itself, but the constellation which I perceive towards the 
south, is the Carro del ostro, (waggon of the south) ; {Aloysii 
Cadam. Navig.^ cap. 43, p. 32; Ramusio, Delle Navigationi et 
Viaggi, vol. i. p. 107). Could he have traced the figure of a 
waggon among some of the larger stars of the constellation 
Argo ? The idea that both poles had a constellation of the 
'" Wain" or waggon, appears to have been so universal in that 
age that there is a drawing of a constellation perfectly similar 
to Ursa Minor, supposed to have been seen by Cadamosto, 
both in the Itinerarium Portugallense, 1508, fol. 23 b, and 
in GrynsBus, {Novus Orhis^ 1532, p. 58); whilst Ramusio 
{Navigationi, vol. i. p. 107), and the new Collecgao de No^ 
ticias para a Hist, e Geog. das Nagdes Ultramarinas (tom. ii, 
Lisboa, 1812, p. 57, cap. 39), in the place of the former, give 
an equally arbitrary drawing of the Southern Cross. (Hum- 
boldt, Examen crit, de mist, de la Giogr, tom. v. p. 236.) 
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We hare hitherto considered nebulse in reference tolheir 
nnmheT and thfrir distribution in what we call the firmament, 
'^an ft|/[mreTit distribution which must not, howeTer, be 



l^'nce, in the middle ages, and probably for the sake of re- 
placing tlu! two Dancers, x^P^'^'^h o^ Hyginus {Poet. Astron. 
Ill, 1), i. e. the Ludentes of the Scholiast of Germanicns, 
or the (JuhUkUb of Vegetius in the Lesser Wain, the stars 
ft and 7 of Ursa Minor had been denominated tbe Guards, 
U duf. f/uarflie, of the neighbouring north pole, on account 
of thfir rf/tfition round that point, and as this designatian, 
as well as the habit of determining polar altitudes by 
these Guards (Pedro do Medina, Arte de Navegar^ 1545, 
lib, r, v.n\m. 4-7, pp. 183-195,) was familiar to the European 
pilots of all nations in the northern seas ; so erroneous condu- 
•ions Jed mvr\ to believe from analogy that they could recog- 
mt/^ in the southern horizon the polar star which had so long 
been sr;iight for. It was not until Amerigo Vespucci's 
second vovngo (from May, 1499, to September, 1500), when 
he and Vicente Ynfloz Pinzon (both voyages are perhaps one 
and the same) advanced as far in the southern hemisphere 
as Cape San Augustin, that they devoted themselves dili- 
gently, Imt to no purpose, to the search for a visible star in 
the immediate vicinity of the South Pole. (Bandini, Vita e 
Letter e di Amerigo Vespucci, 1745, p. 70; Anghiera, 
Oceanica^ 1510, dec. i. lib. ix. p. 96; Humboldt, Examen 
crit. tom. iv. pp. 205, 319, 325.) The South Pole was then 
situated within the constellation Octans, so that ft of Hydrus, 
if we follow the reduction of Brisbane's Catalogue, had still 
a southern declination of fully 80° 5'. " While I was engaged 
in observing the wonders of the southern heavens, and in 
vainly seeking for a pole-star, I was reminded,'* says Vespucci, 
in his letter to Pietro Francesco de* Medici, ** of an expression 
made use of by our Dante, when, in the first chapter of the 
Purgatorioj he depicts a presumed passage from one hemi- 

?phere to the other, and in describing the Antartic Pole, says, 
mi voUi a man destra ..... In my opinion the 
author intended in these verses to indicate the pole of the 
other firmament by his four stars (now viste mai fuorcK alia 
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confounded witih their ad^ual distribution through the regions 
of space. We now, therefore, proceed to the consideration 
of the remarkable differences presented by their individual 

prima gente), I am the more certain of this, because I 
actually saw four stars, which together formed a lozeuge, and 
had a slight (?) movement." Vespucci refers to the Southern 
Cross, la oroce maravigliosa of Andrea Corsali (Letter from 
Cochin, dated January 6, 1515, in Eamusio, vol. i. p. 177), 
whose name he did not then know ; but which, subsequently 
served to mark to all pilots the position of the South Pole 
(as p and 7 Urs. Min. indicated the North Pole. {Mem. de 
i'Acad. des Sciences^ 1666-1699, torn. vii. part 2. Paris, 1729, 
p. K>ii.) This constellation also served for determinations of 
latitude, (Pedro de Medina, Arte de Navegar, 1545, lib. v. 
•cap. xi. p. 204.) Compare my investigation of the celebrated 
passage of Dante in the Examen crit, de VHisL de la Geogr. 
tom. iv. pp. 319-334. I there drew attention to the fact that 
o of the Southern Cross, which was carefully observed in 
modern times, by Dunlop (1826), and by Riimker (1836), 
at Paramatta, is one of those stars whose multiple nature was 
first recognized in 1681 and 1687 by the Jesuits Fontaney, 
Noel, and Richaud. {Hist, de VAcad.d^. 1686-1699, tom. ii. 
Par. 1733, p. 19; Mim, de VAcad. dep. 1666-1699, tom. vii. 
2, Par. 1729, p. 206; Lettres idijiantes, recueil vii. 1703, 
p. 79.) This early recognition of binary systems, long before 
that of f Ursae Maj. {Cosmos^ vol. liL p. 252), is the more 
remarkable, as Lacaille, seventy years later, did not describe 
a Crucis as a double star ; perhaps (as Hiimker conjectures), 
because the main star and the companion were then not suffi- 
ciently distant from each other. (Compare Sir John Herschel, 
Observations at the Cape, § 183-165.) Richaud also disco- 
vered the binary character of a Centauri, almost simultaneously 
with that of a Crucis, and fully nineteen years before the 
voyage of FeuiUee, to whom Henderson erroneously attributed 
the discovery. Richaud remarks, " that at the time of the 
Comet of 1689^ the two stars which form the double star 
a Crucis were at a considerable distance from each other; 
but that in a twelve -feet refractor, both parts of a Centauri 
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forms, which are either regular (globular, more or less 
elliptical, annular, planetary, or resembling the photosphere 
surrounding a star), or irregular and almost as difficult to 
classify as those of the aggregated aqueous vapour of our 
atmosphere — ^the clouds. The elliptical (spheroidal) form** 
has been regarded as the normal type of nebulae; this form 
is most readily resolved into clusters of stars^ wben it 
assumes a globular shape in the telescope; but when, on 
the other hand, with instruments of equal powers,, it a{^)ears 
much flattened, elongated in one dimension, and discoidal, it 
is less easy of resolution.* Gradual transitions of form from 
the round to the elongated, elliptical, or awl-shaped fonn, are 
of frequent occurrence in the heavens. {Philos. Transact, 1 833, 
p. 494, pi. ix. figs. 19-24.) The nebula is always condensed 
around one or more central points (nuclei). It is only among 
the class of round and oval nehulce that we recognize 
double nehultB, in which, as no relative motion is perceptible 
among the individual nebulous bodies, either in consequence 
of its absence or its extreme slowness, we are deficient in a 

could be distinctly recognized, and appeared to be nearly in 
contact. 

*' Observations at the Cdpe^ § 44, 104. 

*• Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 190 and note. As we have already 
remarked in reference to clusters of stars (Ibid., p. 193), 
Mr. Bond, of the United States, succeeded, by means of the 
great space-penetrating power of his refractor, in completely 
resolving the very elongated, elliptical nebula of Andromeda, 
which, according to Bouillaud, had been already described 
before the time of Simon Marius in 985 and 1428. It has a 
reddish light. Near this celebrated nebula lies the still unre- 
solved, but very similarly shaped nebula, discovered on the 
27th of August, 1783, by my honoured friend. Miss Caroline 
Herschel, who died at an advanced age, universally esteemed. 
{Philos, Transact, 1833, No. 61 of the Catalogue of Nebulee, 
fig. 52.) 
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criterion by which to prove the existence of a mutual relation 
between the two, as in distinguishing between physically, and 
merely optically double stars. Figures of double nebulse are 
given in the Philos, Transact, for the year 1833, figs. 68-71. 
Compare also Herschel, Outlines of Astr, § 878; Observ. at 
the Cape of Good Sope, § 120. 

Annular nebulse are of the rarest occurrence. According 
to Lord Rosse, we are acquainted with seven of these bodies 
in the northern hemisphere; the most celebrated of these is 
situated between /3 and 7 Lyrse (No. 57, Messier; No. 3023 
of Sir John Herschers Catalogue), and was discovered in 
1779 by Darquier at Toulouse, when Bode's Comet passed 
near it. Its apparent size is nearly equal to that of Jupiter's 
disc, and its form is an ellipse, whose greater and lesser axes 
are in the ratio of 5 to 4. The interior of the ring is not 
black, but somewhat illumined. Sir William Herschel disco- 
vered some stars in the ring, which has since been entirely 
resolved by Lord Rosse and Mr. Bond.*^ The splendid 
annular nebulaB of the southern hemisphere, numbered 3680 
and 3686, appear, on the contrary, perfectly black in the 
interior of the rings. The last-named of the two is not ellipti- 
cal, but perfectly round;*® all are probably annular clusters of 
stars. The increasing power of optical instruments appears, 
moreover, generally to render the contour of both elliptical 
and annular nebulae less defined; thus, for instance, Lord 



*■' " Annular Nehulce :" — Observations at the Cape, p. 53 ; 
Outlines of Astr. p. 602. *'^ Nebuleuse perforce :'' — ^Arago, 
in the Annuaire pour 1842, p. 423; Bond, in Schum. Astron. 
Nachr, No. 611. 

*® Observations at the Cape, p. 114, pi. vi. figs. 3 and 4. 
Compare also No. 2072 in the Philos. Transact, for 1833, 
p. 466. See Nichol, Thoughts on the System of the World, 
p. 21, pi. iv. and p. 22, pi. i. fig. 5. 
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h/A^M i!^A/nmti\ telcACOfye exhibits the annular nebula ef Lyra 
iu tJM; ifma iff a simple ellipse, with remarkable divergent 
ti^r«^' Jik« iui\fu\(mn appendages. The transformatioii effected 
ifj a inf^mhmu HfHft — Lord liosse's Cr<ib n^^fa— which ap 
l^sKirts in instruments of inferior power to be a simple ^liptieal 
U/ij, in j/firtirMiUirly striking. 

'Hi*; «o-cfilled i)lanetnry nebuleer, which were first ohaenred 
l/y ikm (*\iUfr Ih'rsehel, and which rank amongst the most 
r^^narkiibUf phenomena of the heavens, although of less rare 
iM'jfurrt^iU'M than annular nobulno, do not number, according to 
Hir John Hernchel, more than 25, of which nearly three-' 
i(Airili* lie within the southern hemisphere. These bodies 
f/res<fut the most striking recemblance to planetary dises; the 
gr^'ttter numher are round, or somewhat oval, and either 
«har|>ly (U*fined or indistinct and vaporous at the margins. 
Ilie discs of many of these nebulaj present a very umform 
light, whilst others appear mottled, or of a peculiar texture 
as if curdled. No trace of condensation round a central point 
has ever bc(»n observed. Lord Rosse . has recognized ^yc 
planetary nebulous spots to be annular nebulsD, having one or 
two central stars. The largest of these planetary nebulsB is 
situated in the Great Bear (near p Ursee Maj,) and was dis- 
covered by M^chain in 1781. The diameter of the disc* is 
2' 40^. ITie planetary nebula in the Southern Cross (No. 
3365, Observations at the Cape^ p. 100), with a disc having a 
diameter scarcely equal to 12'', exhibits the brightness of a 
star of the 6'7th magnitude. Its light is indigo-blue, and the 



*• If we consider the planetary nebula in the Great Bear to- 
be a sphere having an apparent diameter of 2' 40*^, "and 
assmne its distance to be equal to the known distance of 61 
Cygni, we shall obtain an actual diameter for the sphere, 
which is seven times greater than the orbit deseribed by 
Neptune."— 0w^/me5, § 876. 
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same colour, which is very remarkable in nebulae, is observed 
in three other objects of the same form, although in the 
latter the blue is less intense." The blue colour of some 
planetary nebulae does not militate against the possibility of 
their being composed of small stars ; for we find blue stars 
not only as the individual members of a pair of double-stars, 
but even stellar clusters composed entirely of blue stais, or of 
the latter interspersed with small red and yellow stars.*^ 

The question whether planetary nebulae are very remote 
nebulous stars, in which our telescopic vision is unable to 
recognize the diflPerence between a luminous central star, and 
the vaporous envelope surrounding it, has already been consi- 
dered in the beginning of my Delineation of Nature.^ Would 
that Lord Rosse's colossal telescope might finally be the means 
of elucidating the nature of these remarkable planetary va- 
porous discs! Although there is considerable difficulty in 
acquiring a clear conception of the complicated dynamic 

^ Outlines^ p. 603; Observations at the Cape, § 47. 
There is an orange-red star of the eighth magnitude in the 
vicinity of No. 3365; but the planetary nebmla retains its 
deep indigo-blue colour when the red star is not in the field 
of the telescope. The colour is, therefore, not the effect of 
contrast. 

^ Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 184, 283, and note. The companion 
and the main-star are blue, or bluish, in more than 63 double 
stars. Indigo-blue stars are intermixed in the splendid, 
many-coloured clusters of stars. No. 3435 of the Cape Cata- 
logue (Dunlop*s Catalogue^ No. 301). An entirely uniform 
blue cluster of stars is observed in the southern heavens. 
(No. 573 of Dunlop; No. 3770 of Sir John Herschel.) This 
cluster has a diameter of 3^', with prolongations measuring 
8' in length; the stars are of the 14th and 16th magnitude. 
{^Observations at the Cape, p. 119.) 

"* Cosmos, vol. i. p. 68 and note. Compare Outlines^ 
§877. 
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conditions under which, in a globular or spheroidally flattened 
stellar cluster, the rotating crowded suns, whose specific 
density is greater towards the centre, constitute a system of 
equilibrium;*' this difficulty increases still more in those 
circular, well-defined, planetary, nebulous discs which exhibit 
a perfectly uniform brightness, without any increase of in- 
tensity towards the centre. Such a condition seems to depend 
less upon sphericity of form (the state of aggregation of 
many thousand smaU stars,) than on the existence of a 
gaseous photosphere, which is supposed, as in our Sun, to 
be covered with a thin, imtransparent, or very faintly illu- 
minated stratum of vapour. Does the light in the planetary 
nebulous disc appear to be thus uniformly difiused, simply in 
consequence of the great distance, which causes the difference 
between the centre and the margins to disappear ? 

The fourth and last order of regular nebulas comprises Sir 
William Herschel's nebulous stars, i. e. true stars surrounded 
by a milky nebula, which is very probably connected with, 
and dependent upon, the central star- Very different opinions 
exist as to whether the nebula, which, according to Lord 
Kosse and Mr. Stoney, appears to be perfectly annular in 
some of these groups {Philos, Transact, for 1850, pi. xxxviii. 
figs. 15 and 16), is self-luminous, forming a photosphere 
like our Sun, or whether) which, however, is less pro- 



'^ On the development of the dynamic relations manifested 
in the partial attractions in the interior of a globular cluster 
of stars, which appears in a telescope of weak power, as a 
round nebula increasiug in density towards the centre, see 
Sir John Herschel, in Outlines of Astronomy, § 866 and 
872; Observations at the Cape, § 44, 111 to 113; Philos, 
Transact, for 1833, p. 501 ; Address of the President in the 
Repori of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association^ 
1845, p. xxxvii. 
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bable) it is simply illumined by the central Sun. It was 
the opinion of Derham, and to some extent also of Lacaille, 
who discovered many nebulous stars at the Cape of Good 
Hope, that the stars were situated far from the nebulas on 
which they were projected. Mairan appears (1731) first to 
have expressed the view that nebulous stars are surrounded by 
an atmosphere of light appertaining to them.^ We even 
find that some of the larger stars (of the 7th magnitude, 
for instance, as No. 675 of the Catalogue of 1833), have a 
photosphere, whose diameter measures from 2' to 3'.*^ 

The large nebulous masses of irregular configuration com- 
pose a class of nebulsB differing entirely from those we have 
described as regular^ and which are, at all events, faintly 
defined. . They are characterized by the most variously im- 
symmetrical forms, having indefinite and confused outlines. 
These bodies, which constitute mysterious phenomena sui 
generis, have mainly given occasion to the opinions advanced 
in reference to the existence of cosmical clouds and self" 
luminous nebtda, supposed to be distributed through the 
regions of space, and to resemble the substratum of the 
zodiacal light. These irregular nebulse, which cover a por- 
tion of the firmament several square degrees in extent 
present a striking contrast with the smallest of all the 
regular isolated and oval nebulous discs, which is equal 
in luminous intensity to a telescopic star of the 14th 
magnitude, and is situated between the constellations Ara 



^ Mairan, Traite de VAurore bordale, p. 263; Arago, in 
the Annuaire pour 1842, pp. 403-413. 

^ In other instances these nebulous stars are only of the 
eighth to the ninth magnitude; as Nos. 311 and 450 of the 
Catalogue of 1833, fig. 31, having photospheres of 1' 30". 
{Outlines, § 879.) 

VOL. IV. D 
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imd Apus, in the southern hemisphere.* No two of the 
UBsymmetrical, diffused nebulous masses resemble one an- 
other;^ but, adds Sir John Herschel, from the experience of 
many years' observation, one thing observed in reference to 
then, and which gives them a peculiar character, is, that 
all are situated within or very near to the margins of the 
Milky Way, and may be regarded as oflP-shoots from it. On 
the contrary, the regularly shaped and well-defined small 
nebulous spots are partly scattered over the whole heavens, 
and partly compi-essed together in special regions, far from 
the Milky Way, as, for instance, in the northern hemisphere, 
in the regions of Virgo and Pisces. Although the large 
irregular nebulous mass in the sword of Orion is certainly 
situated at a consid^^ble distance from tiie viisible margin 
4)f the Galaxy (fiilly 15°), still even it may perhaps belong 
to that prolongation of its branch which appears to lose itaeH 
from a and e Persei towards Aldebaran and the Hyades, and 
to which we have already referred at p. 199. The Williant 
Stars which gave early celebrity to the constelliation of C^rion, 

* Observations at the Cape^ p. 117, no 3727, pi. vi. ^^, 16. 

^ We meet with remarkable forms of irregular nebulee, as, 
for instance, the omega-shaped {Observations at the Cape^ pi. ii. 
fig. 1, No. 2008), which has been investigated and described 
by Lament, and by a meritorious North American astronomer, 
Mx, Mason, whose early loss is much to be lamented {Mem, 
of the Amer. Phtlos. Society^ vol. 'vii. p. 117); a nebula haying 
from 6 to 8 nuclei {Observations at the Cape^ p. 19, pl« iiL 
^^. 4); the cometary tuft-like form in which the nebulous 
rays seem occasionally to expand, as from a star of the ninth 
magnitude (pi. vi. fig. 18, Nos. 2534 and 3688); a silhouette 
profile, or bust-like outline (pi. iv. fig. 4, No, 3075); a 
fissure-like opening, inclosing a filiform nebula. (No. ^01, 
pi. iv. fig. 2; Outlines, § 883; Observations at ih^. fty, 
§ 121.) 
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are, moreover, reckoned to belong to that zone of yerj large, 
and probably less remote stars, whose prolonged direction 
indicates the vast circle of the Southern Galaxj, passing 
through e Orionis and a Crucis," 

The opinion which at one time prevailed so extensively* 
of the existence of a gaUusy of ne5u^«^intersecting the stellar 
Milky Way almost at Hght angles, has not been confirmed by 
more recent and accurate observations in reference to the 
distribution of symmetrical nebuke in the firmament.* There 
certainly are, as has already been observed, very great accu- 
mulations at the northern pole of the (jalaxy, while a very 
considerable abundance of nebulous matter is also observed 
at die south galactic pole near Pisces; but in consequence of 
the many interruptions which break the zone, we are unable 
to indicate any large circle connecting these poles together, 
and formed by a continued line of nebulae. William Her- 
schel^ in advancing this view in 1 784, at the close of his first 
treatise on the structure of the heavens, developed it with a 
caution worthy of such an observer, and from which doubt 
was not entirely excluded. 

Some of the irregular, or rather unsymmetrical nebulas 

* Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 199. Outlines, § 785. 

* Cosmos, vol. i. p. 141 and note; Sir Jc^m Herschd's 
first edition of his Treatise on Astronomy, 1833, in Lardnet^s 
Cohinet Oyelopadia, § 616; Littrow, Theoretisehe Astn^ 
nomk, 1834. th. ii. § 234. 

* See Edinhuryh Review, January, 1848, p. 187, and 
Observations at the Cape, § d6, 107. ''The distribution of 
<fhe nebulae is not like that of the Milky Way,'' sap Sir Joha 
fierschel, '' in a zone or band encxreHng the heavens ; or if 
tsuch a zone can be at all traced out, it is with so many inter- 
ntptions, and so faintly marked out through by far the greater 
part of its circumference, that its existence as such can be 
hardly more than suspected." 

D 2 
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(as those in the sword of Orion, near «/ Argus, in Sagittarius 
and in Cygnus), are remarkable for their extraordinary size; 
others (as Nos. 27 and 51 of Messier's Catalogue) for their 
singular forms. 

It has already been noticed in reference to the large nebula 
in the sword of Orion^ that Galileo never mentioned it, 
although he devoted so much attention to the stars between 
the girdle and the sword,*^ and even sketched a map of this 
region of the heavens. That which he names Nebulosa 
Ortonts, and delineates in the vicinity of Nebulosa Preesepe^ 
he expressly declares to be an accumulation of small stars, 
{atellarum constipatarum) in the head of Orion. In the drawing 
which he gives in the Siderius Nuncitts, § 20, extending from 



^ " There can be no doubt," writes Dr. Galle, " that the 
drawing" {Opere di Galilei^ Padova, 1744, torn. ii. p. 14, 
No. 20,) " which you gave me, includes the girdle and sword 
of Orion, and consequently also the star 0, but it is difficult, 
owing to the striking inaccuracy of the drawing, to recognize 
the three small stars in the sword (the middle one of which 
is ^), and which appear to the unaided eye to be placed in a 
straight line. I conjecture that you have coiTectly desig- 
nated the star <, and that the bnght star to the right and 
below, or the one immediately above it, is 6.'* G^alileo 
expressly says, " In primo integram Oriouis Constellationem 
pingere decreveram : verum, ab ingenti stellarum copia, 
temporis vero inopia obrutus, aggressionem banc in aliam 
occasioncm distuli." Considering Galileo's observation of 
the constellation of Orion, we are the more struck by the 
circumstance that the 400 stars which he thought he had 
coimted between the girdle and the sword of Orion in a 
space of ten square degrees (Nelli, Vita di Galilei, vol. i, 
p. 208), should subsequently (according to Lambert, Cos* 
tnolog, Briefe^ 1760, p. 156,) have led him to the erroneous 
estimate of 1,650,000 stars ^r the whole firmament. (Struve^ 
Aitr. Stellairey p. 14 and note 16.) 
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the girdle to the beginniDg of the right leg (a Oricnis), I re« 
cognize the multiple star above the star <. The instruments 
employed by Galileo did not magnify more than from eight 
to thirty times. It is probable that as the nebida in the 
sword is not isolated, but appears, when seen through imper« 
feet instruments or a hazy atmosphere^ like a halo round the 
star 0y its individual existence and configuration may have 
escaped the notice of the great Florentine observer. He was 
moreover little inclined to assmne the existence of nebulae.*^ 
It was not until fourteen years after Galileo's death, in the 
year 1656^ that Huygens first observed the great nebula of 
Orion of which he gave a rough sketch in the Systema Satur* 
nium, which appeared in 1659. " While," says this great man, 
*' I was observing, with a refractor of twenty-five feet focal 
length, the variable belts of Jupiter, a dark central belt in. 
Mars and some faint phases of this planet, my attention was 
:attracted by an appearance among the fixed stars, which, as 
far as I know, has not been observed by any one else, and 
which, indeed, could not be recognized, except by such 
powerful instruments as I employ. Astronomers enumerate 
three stars in the sword of Orion, lying very near one ano- 
ther. On one occasion when, in 1656, J was accidentally 
observing the middle one of these stars through my telescope, 
I saw twelve stars instead of a single one, which, indeed, 
not unfrequently happens, in using the telescope. Three of 
this number were almost in contact with one another, and 
Jbur of them shone as if through a mist, so that the space 
around them, having the form drawn in the appended figure, 
appeared much brighter than the rest of the sky, which was 
|)erfectly clear, and looked almost black. This appearance 



•* Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 714. 
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looked, tho^lbre, almost as if there were a kiahts or inters 
mption. I hare frequentlj observed this phenomeiMm, aad 
vp to the present time as always unchanged in form ; whence 
it would appear that this marvellous object, be its Batora 
what it may be, is very probably permanently situated at tlya 
^ot. I never observed anything similar to this i^pearaiioe 
in the other fixed stars/' (The nebidous spot in Andromeda, 
described fifty-four years earlier by Simon Marius, must there- 
fore either have been unknown to him, or did not attract his 
attention.) That whidi has usually been regarded as nebu* 
k>us matter, adds Huygens, " even the Milky Way, wheo 
seen through telescopes, exhibits nothing nebulous, aad is 
xiothing more than a multitude of stars, throi^ed together 
in dusters/'** The animation of this first descripdoa tes-* 



** " Ex his autem tres illsB pene inter se contiguse stelle,. 
eumque his alisB quatuor, velut trans nebulam lucebant : ita 
lit spatium circa ipsas, qua forma hie conspicitur, multo 
iDiistrius appareret reliquo omni codo ; quod cum apprime 
serenum esset ac cemeretur nigerrimum, velut hiatu quodam 
interruptum videbatur, per quern in plagam magis lucidam 
esset prospectus. Idem vero in hanc usque diem nihil immu- 
tata &cie saepius atque eodem loco conspexi ; adeo ut per* 
petuam illic sedem habere credibile sit hoc quidquid est por^ 
tenti: cui certe simile aliud nusquam apud reliquas fixas 
potui animadvertere. Nam ceetersD nebulos® olim existi* 
matse, atque ipsa via lactea, perspicillo inspect®, nuUas 
nebulas habere comperiuntur, neque aliud esse quam plurium 
stellarum congeries el frequentia." — Christiani Hugenii, Opera 
varia, Lugd. Bat 1724, pp. 540-541. "Of these, however, 
those three almost contiguous stars, and, with these, four 
others shone, as it were, through a nebula ; so that the space 
around them^ as is shown in this figure, is much more bril- 
liant than all the rest of the sky ; and when this is Tery 
serene and appears quite dark, it seemed broken by a sort 
of gap^ through which one looked upon a brighter region 
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tifies Hie fredbness and depth of the impressions fxrodnoed on 
his mind, but how great is the distance from this first sketch 
made in the midcQe of the seventeenth t^^itiuy, and the 
somewhat less imperfect descriptions of Picard, Le Geatit^. 
and Messier, to the admirable delineations of Sir John Hersdiel 
(1837), and of William Oranch Bond (1848), the Director -of" 
the Observatory at Cambridge, U.S. ! •* 

The fOTmer of liiese two astronomers had the great advani- 
tage** of observing the nebula in Orion, since 1834, at the 
Cape of Oood Hope, at an altitude of 60^, and with a twenty^ 



behind. The same thing I have since beheld over and over 
again, without any change in its appearance and in the same 
position^ so that one might almost believe that this mar- 
vellous object, whatever it is, is permanently fixed there ; 
it is certain I have nowhere else noticed anything similar to- 
this in the other fixed stars. For those which have generally 
been considered as nebulsB, and even the Milky Way itself,, 
when seen through a telescope, are found to have nothing 
nebulous about them, but are nothing more than a multi- 
tude of several stars clustered together." Huygens himself 
estimated the powers he employed in his twenty-five feet 
refractor as equal to a hundred diameters (p. 538). Are 
the *' quatuor stellsB trans nebulam lucentes *' the stars of 
the trapezium ? The small and very rough sketch (Tab. xlvii. 
fig. 4, Phenomenon in Orione Novum,) represents only a 
group of three stars, near an indentation which one might 
certainly regwd as the SmiM Magnus, Perhaps the drawing 
gives only the three stars in the ^apezium, which range from 
the fourth to the seventh magnitude. Dominique Cassini 
moreover boasts that he was the first who observed the fourth 
star. 

^ William Crandi Bond, in the Tratuucttons of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences^ new series, vol. iii. 
pp. 87-96. 

^ Observations ui the Cape, § 54-69, pi. viii. ; Outlines^ 
§ 837 and 885, pi. iv. fig, 1. 
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feet reflector^ bj which means^ he was enabled to render 
his earlier delineations of 1824-1826 more perfect.^ The 
positions of 150 stars, mostly of from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth magnitudes, in the yieinity of Orionis were 
determined. The celebrated trapezium, which is not sur- 
rounded by a nebula, is formed of four stars of the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth magnitudes. The fourth star was 
discoTered (in 1666?) by Dominique Cassini, at Bologna ;'' 
the 5th (7') in 1826, by Struve ; and the sixth (a ), which is 
of the thirteenth magnitude, in the year 1832, by Sir John 
Herschel. De Vico, the Director of the Observatory at the 
CoUegio Homano, announced in the beginning of the year 
1839, that he had discovered three other stars in the trape- 
zium with his great Cauchoix refractor. These have not 
been observed either by Sir John Herschel or Mr. Bond. 
That portion of the nebula nearest the almost unnebulous 
trapezium, and forming, as it were, the anterior part of the 
head above the throat, the regio Huygeniana^ is speckled, and 
of a granular texture, and has been resolved into clusters of 
stars both by Lord Rosse's colossal telescope and by the large 
Cambridge (U.S.) refractor.* Many positions of the smaller 



■♦- 



^ Sir John Herschel, in the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society, vol. ii, 1824, pp. 487-495, pi. vii. viii. The latter 
of these gives the nomenclature of the separate regions of the 
nebula in Orion, which have been explored by so many 
astronomers, 

^ Delambre, Hist, de VAstron, modeme, torn. ii. p. 700. 
Cassini reckoned the appearance of this fourth star (*' aggi- 
imta dellaquarta stella alle tre contigue,") among the changes 
which had taken place in the nebula of Orion in his time. 

^ " It is remarkable, however, that within the area of the 
trapezium no nebula exists. The general aspect of the less 
luminous and cirrous portion is simply nebulous and irresolv- 
able, but the brighter portion, immediately adjacent to the 
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stars have been determined by accurate observers of the 
present day ; as, for instance, Lament at Mimich, and Cooper 
and Lassell in England. The first named of these em- 
ployed a 1,200-fold magnifying power, Sir William Herschel 
was of opinion, from a comparison of his own obserra- 
tions made with the same instrmnents, from 1783 to 1811, 
that alterations had taken place in the relative brilliancy and 
in the outlines of the great nebula of Orion.** Bouilland 
and Le Gentil had maintained the same opinion in reference 
to the nebula in Andromeda ; but the thorough investigations 
of Sir John Herschel have rendered the occurrence of any 
such cosmical changes, although formerly considered to be 
well established, exceedingly doubtful, to say the least. 

The large nebula round r/ Argus, is situated in that portion 
of the Milky Way, which extends from the feet of the Cen- 
taur, through the Southern Cross, towards the middle part of 
Argo, and is so distinguished by the intensity of its mag- 

trapezium, forming the square front of the head, is shown 
wiik the eighteen-inch reflector broken up into masses (very 
imperfectly represented in the figure), whose mottled and 
curdling light evidently indicates, by a sort of granular 
texture, its consisting of stars, and when examined under the 
great light of Lord Bosse's reflector, or the exquisite defining 
power of the great achromatic at Cambridge, U. S., is evi- 
dently perceived to consist of clustering stars. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt as to the whole consisting of stars, 
too minute to be discerned individually even with these 
I)Owerful aids, but which become visible as points of light 
when closely adjacent in the more crowded parts.'* — Outlines ^ 
p. 609. William C. Bond, who made use of a twenty-five feet 
refractor, having a fourteen-inch object-glass, says, " ITierc 
is a great diminution of light in the interior of the trapezium, 
but no suspicion of a star." (Memoirs of the American Aca- 
demy, new series, vol: iii, p. 93.) 

^ Philos. Transact, for the year 1811, vol. ci. p. 324. 
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nificent eflblgence. The liglit emanating from thii xegian is 
80 extraordiiMuy that Captain Jacob, an accurate obeerver, 
and a resident in the trofiical parts of India, remarks, entiiely 
in harmony with my proloi^ed experience: '^ Such is tltt 
general blase from that part of the sky, that a person is 
immediately made aware of its having risen above the 
horizon, though he should not be at the time lookiz^ «t the 
heavens, by the increase of general illumination of the 
atmosphere, resembling the effect of the young Moon." * 

The nebula, in the midst of which lies the star if Argi]s» 
which has become so celebrated for the alterations observed 
in the intensity of its light, covers a space of more than. fth8% 
of a square degree.^ The nebula itself, which is divided 
into many unsymmetrieal masses of unequal luminous iaten- 
sity, nowhere exhibits the spedded, ^franular appearance which 
admits of the assumption of its resolvability. It incloses a sin* 
golarly shaped, oval vmcaney, covered with a fiunt glimmer of 
light. A fine delineation of the entire i^pearance, the result of 
two mcmths' measurements, is given in Sir John Herschera O^ 
servationa at the Oape!'* This observer determined no iess than 
1,216 positions of stars, mostly from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth magnitudes, in the nebula of «/ Argiis. These extend far 
beyond the nebula into the Milky Way, where they stand 
clearly forth on the de^ bkdc ground of the sky, and they 
are probably, therefore, unconnected with, and far removed 
from, the nebula itself. The whole contiguous portion of the 
Milky Way is, moreover, so rich in stars (not clusters), that 



^ Transact, of the Royal Society <>f JEdMuryh, vol. xvi. 
1849, part iv. p. 445. 

^ Cosmos^ vol. iii. pp. 240-243. 

» Observ, at the Cape, § 7(M)0, pi. ix. Outlines^ § 887, 
pi. iv. %. 2. 
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by means of the telescopic star-gauges S,138 stars have been 
found for every mean square degree between H. A. 9li. ^Om. 
and 1 Ih. 34m. These niunbers even increase to 5,093 in the 
sweeps for R. A. llh. 24m. that is to say, for one square 
d^;ree of the firmament, a number of stars greater than those 
which are visible to the naked eye in the horizon of Paris or 
Alexandria, &om the first to the sixth magnitude.^ 

The nebula i» Sttgittarius^ whidi is of considerable size^ 
appears as if composed <^ four separate masses (R. Asc* 
17h. 53m.; N. P. DecL 114° 21'), one of which is again 
three-membered. All are interrupted by spots fi:ee from 
nebulous matter, and the whole was imperfectly observed by 
Messier.''^ 

The ndntke m C^yiitM are several irregular masses, one of 
which forms a very narrow divided band, passing through 
the double star tf CygnL Mason was the first to recogmze 
the connection of these masses, so widely different, by means 
of a singular cellular tissue.'''^ 

The nebula in Vulpet was imperfectly seen by Messier (No* 
27 of his Catalogue) when he was making an observation of 
Bode*8 Comet in 1779. Sir John Herschel was the first who 
delineated and accurately determined its position (R. Asc. 
19° 52' ; N. P. DecL 67° 43'). This nebula,; which is not of 
an irregular form, first received the name of the '' Dumb* 
beil,*' on the application of a reflector with an eighteen-inch 
aperture. (Fhilos. Transact, for 1833, No. 2060, ^g, 26; 



" Cosmos^ vol. iii. p. 142. 

5* Observ. at the Cape, § 24, pi. 1. fig. 1. No. 3721 of the 
Catalogue ; Outlmes, § 888. 

^* The nebula in Cygnus, partly in R. Asc. 20h. 49m.; 
N. P. Decl. 58° 27'. {Outlines, § 891.) Compare Catalogue 
of 1833, No. 2092, ^. xi. fig. 34. 
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Outlines, § 881.) This similarity to a dumb-bell entirely 
disappeared in Lord Rosse's reflector of three-feet aperture.^* 
(See his recent important delineation, Philos, Transact, for 
1850, pi. xxxyiii. fig. 17.) It was also successfully resolved 
into numerous stars; which, however, continued mixed with 
nebulous matter. 

The spiral nebula in the more northern of the Canes Venatid 
was discovered by Messier on the 13 th of October, 1773 (on 
the occasion of his discovery of the Comet), in the left ear of 
Asterion, very near i/ (Benetnasch) in the tail of the Great 
Bear (No. 51 of Messier, and No. 1622 of the great Cata* 
logue published in the Philos. Transact, for 1833, p. 496, 
fig. 25.) This is one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
the firmament, both on account of its singular configuration, 
and of the unexpected transformative effect produced on its 
appearance by Lord Kosse's six-feet speculum. In Sir John 
Herschel's eighteen-inch reflector, the nebula presented the 
appearance of a spherical body, surroimded by a far distant 
ring, so that it exhibited, as it were, an image of our 
starry stratum with its galactic ring." But in the spring of 
1845, the large Parsonstown telescope transformed the whole 
into a helicine twisted coil — a luminous spiral, whose convo- 
lutions appear imequal, and are prolonged at both extre* 
mities, both in the centre and outwards, into dense, granidar, 
globular nodules. Dr. Nichol made a drawing of this object, 



'• Compare pi. ii. fig. 2 with pi. v. in Thoughts on 
some important points relating to the system of the world, 
1846, (by Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow), 
p. 22. " Lord Rosse,'* says Sir John Herschel, Outlines, 
p. 607, '* describes and figures it as resolved into numerous 
Stars with much intermixed nebula. '^ 

'^ Cosmos, vol, i. p. 141 and note, where the nebula. 
No. 1622, is termed a "brother-system." 
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-which was laid before the Meeting of the British Association 
at Cambridge, in 1845, by Lord Rosse.'® But the most perfect 
delineation of this nebula has been given by Mr. Johnstone 
Stoney. {Phtlos. Transact 1850, part i. pi. xxxv. ^g. 1.) 
A similar spiral form is observed in No. 99 of Messier s Cata- 
logue, which presents also a single central nucleus, and in 
other northern nebulae. 

It still remains for us to notice, more circumstantially than 
could be done in "the general delineation of Nature,"" an 
object which is unparalleled in the world of forms exhibited 
throughout the firmament, and by which the picturesque 
effect of the southern hemisphere — ^if I may be permitted 
to use the expression — is heightened. The two Magellanic 
Clouds, which were probably first named Cape Clouds by 
Portuguese, and subsequently by Dutch and Danish pilots,* 
most strongly rivet the attention of travellers, as I can testify 
from personal experience, by the intensity of their light, their 
individual isolation and their, common rotation roxmd the 
South Pole, although at different distances from it. We 
learn from the express mention and definite description of 
these circling clouds of light by the Florentine, Andrea 
Corsali, in his travels to Cochin, and by the Secretary of 



'^ Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Notices, p. 4; Nichol, 
Thoughts, p. 23. (Compare pi. ii. fig. 1, with pi. vi.) In 
the Outlines, § 882, we find the following passage : *' The 
whole, if not clearly resolved into stars, has a resolvable 
character, which evidently indicates its composition." 

■'• Cosmos, vol. i. p. 69 and note. 

^ Lacaille, in the M^m, de VAcad, annee 1755, p. 195. 
This is an unfortunate confusion of terminology, in the same 
manner as Homer and Littrow call the Coal-bags Magellanic 
spots, or Gape Clouds. 
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F«rdiiuind tho Catholic, Petnis Martyr de Angkiefm, in Idi 
work De rebut Oceanicis et Orhe novo (dee. L lib. ix. p. 96), 
that the dctignation which refers to Magdlan's eiieiumia* 
rif^ation is not the older name.*^ For the notices kne 
indicated are both of the year 1515; whilst Pigafietta, the 
companion of Magellan, does not mention the nMneUe m 
his journal earlier than January, 1521, when the slup ''Yi&- 
toria ** passed through the Patagonian Straits into tbe Soutli 
^ftfi. The Tery old designation of *^ Cape Clouds" did boI, 
moreover, arise from the vicinity of the more soatho-n coft* 
steltation of ** Table mount," since the latter was first intro- 
dtieed by Lacaille. The name would more probably seem to 
reiSt*r to the actual Table Mountain, and to the appearanee of a 
small eloud on its summit, which was dreaded by mariners as 
portending tho coming of a storm. We shall presently see 
that both the nubecula^ which had been long observed in ^ 
soutltem hemisphere, although not definitely named, acquired 
with the spread of nangation, and the increasing animatioiiol 
certain commercial routes, designations which were dwved 
from these very routes themselves. 

The constant navigation of the Indian Ocean, washing the 
shores of Eastern Afiica, was the earliest means — especially 
since the time of the Lagides and the Monsun-navigation — of 
making mariners acquainted with the stars near the Southern 
Pole. As early as the middle of the tenth century, we find, 
as already observed, that the Arabs had givai a name to fhe 
larger of the Magellanic Clouds. This designation is, accoffd* 
ing to Ideler's researches, identical with that of the White 
Ox, el-bakar, of the celebrated astronomer, Derwisch Abdmr^ 
rahman Sufi of Rai, a city in the Persian province of Irak. 
In his Introduction to the kmncledge of the starry heavent^ 

^^ Cosmosy vol. ii. p. 665 and note. 
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wbidb he composed at the Court of the Sultans of the dynastj 
of the Buyides, ha says that ^' below the feet of the Suhd (by 
which ke ex^Hressly means the Suhel of Ptolemy, Canopus, 
ahhough the Andnas. astroaomera named many other large 
stars of Argo, d-sejma, Suhel,) there ia a ^ white spot/ which 
is inyisible both in Irak (in the district of Bagdad and in 
Nedsch, 'Nedjed/) and in the more northern aond mountainons 
part €»f Arabm; but may be seen in the Southern Tehama, 
between Mecca and the extremity of Yemen, along the coast 
of the Red Sea."^ The rektive position of the White Ox to 
Ganopus, i» here indicated with sufficient aecuraey for the 
naked eye; fi)r the Eight Ascension of Canopus is 6h. 20m., 
and the eastern ma^a of the larger Mi^ellanic Clouds lies 
in Right Ascension 6h. The Tisibility of the Nybtcula major 
IB northern latitudes cannot have been appreciably affected by 
the precession of the equinoxes since the tenth century, 
for the maximum distance from the north was attained during 
the succeeding ten centuries If we fidlow the recent de- 
termination of position for the larger cloud by Sir John 
Herschel, we shall £nd that it was perfectly yisible as far 
north as 17"^ in the time of Abdurrahman Sufi ; at the present 
time it is seen in about 18° north latitude^ The southern 
clouds must therefore have been visible throughout the whole 
of south-western Arabia, in Hadhramaut (noted for its frank- 
incense) as weH as in Yemen, the ancient seat of civilization 

^ Idekv,. UtUerauehmgen uber den Urq>runff und die £edeu~ 
tung der Stsmnamen^ 1809, p. xlix. 262. The name Ab- 
durrahman Stt& was contracted by Uki^ Beg from Abdur- 
rahman £bn-OmAr Ebn-Mohaimmed Ebo^Sahl Abu 1- Hassan 
el-Suii el-Raad. Ulu^h Beg,^ who like Nassir-eddin, amended 
the Ptolemaic star-positions from his own observations (1437), 
admits that he borrowed from Abdurrahman Sufi s work, the 
positions of 27 southern stars, not visible at Samarcaod. 
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of Saba, and the long established colony of the Joctanides. 
The southernmost extremity of Arabia, at Aden, on the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, is situated in 12° 45', and Loheia in 15^ 44' 
north latitude. The settlement of many Arabian colonies on 
the eastern coast of Africa between the tropics, north and 
south of the equator, naturally led to a more special know- 
ledge of the southern stars. 

The western coasts of Africa beyond the Une were first 
visited by some of the more cultivated European pilots (espe- 
cially Catalanians and Portuguese). Undoubted documents, 
such as the Map of the World of Marino Sanuto Torsello, of the 
year 1306, the Genoese Portulano Mediceo (1351), the Planis' 
ferio de la Palatina (1417), and the Mappa-mondo di Fra 
Mauro Camaldolese (between 1457 and 1459); prove that the 
triangular configuration of the southern extremity of the 
African Continent was known 1 78 years before the so-called 
first discovery of the Caho Tormenioso (Cape of Good Hope), 
by BartholomsBus Diaz, in the month of May, 1487.® The 
importance of such a commercial route, rapidly increasing 
from the time of Gama's expedition, was, on account of the 
common aim of all West-Afirican voyages, the occasion of 
the two Southern Clouds being designated by the pilots Gape 



^ See my geographical investigations on the discovery of 
the southern extremity of Africa, and on the statements of 
Cardinal Zurla and Count Baldelli in the Examen criL de 
VSist, de la Geographie aux quinzieme et seizieme siicles, 
torn. i. pp. 229-348, The discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which Martin Behaim calls the Terra Fragosa^ and not 
Caho Tormenfosa, was made, singularly enough, when Diaz 
came from the east (from the Bay of Algoa, 33° 47' south 
latitude, and more than 7° 18' east of Table Bay). Lich- 
tenstein, in Das Vaterlandische Museum, Hamburgh, 1810, 
§ 372^389. 
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Ootids, as remariuible celestial phenomena seen during voy^ 
ages to the Cape, 

The constant endeavours made to advance along the 
eastern shores of America, beyond the equator, and even 
to the southern extremity of the continent, directed th^ 
attention of mariners uninterruptedly to the southern star^^ 
from the period of Alonso de Hojeda's expedition, in which 
Amerigo Vespucci took part (in 1499), to that of Magellan 
and Sebastian del Cano in 1521, and of Garcia de Loaysa,^ 
with Francisco de Hoces in 1525. It would appear from the 
journals still extant, and from the historical testimony of 
Anghiera, that the southern stars were made the special 
objects of attention dm*ing the voyage in which Amerigo 
Vespucci and Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon discovered Cape San 
Augustin in 8° 20' south latitude. Vespucci boasts on this 
occasion of having seen three Canopi (one dark, Canopo 
fosco; and two bright stars, Canopi risplendenti). We find 
from an attempt made by Ideler, the ingenious author of 
works on the '* Names of the Stars" and on "Chronology," 
to explain Vespucci*« very confused description of the 
southern heavens, in his letter to Lorenzo Pierfrancesco do' 
Medici, of the party of the '*Popolani,*' that Vespucci used 
the name in nearly as indefinite a manner as the Arabian 



" The merit of the discovery of the southernmost extremity 
of the new continent in 55° south latitude (whose importance 
has not been sufficiently estimated), is due to Francis de 
Hoces, who commanded one of the ships of the expedition cf 
Loaysa in 1525. It is very chai-acteristically described in 
Urdaneta's Journal by the words acahamiento de tierra, '* the 
ceasing of land." De Hoces probably saw a portion of Terra 
del Fuego west of Staten Island, for Cape Horn is situated, 
according to Fitzroy, in 55° 58' 41''. See Navarrete, Viagnf 
y descubrim. de los Espanoles, tom. v. pp. 28, 404. 

VOL. IV. E 
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astronomers liad used the word SuheL Ideler sihowB tliat ^ 
" Canopo /o8co nella via lattea,'* must have been the bhci 
spot, or large coal-sack in the Southern Cross ; while the posi- 
tion of three stars, in which are supposed to be recognized 
n, /9, and 7 of Hydras, renders it very probable that the 
*' canopo risplendente di notahile grandezzaj^ (of eonsideiaUe 
extent) is the Nubecula major, and the second risplewknte 
the Nubecula minor.^ It is very singular that Vespooci 
should not haye compared these recently-noticed eekstia! 
objects to clouds, as all other obserrers had done. One 
would have thought the comparison irresistible. Peter Mar* 
tyr Anghiera, who was personally acquainted with all the 
discoverers, and whose letters were written under the 
yiyid impression excited in his mind by their narratives, 
describes, with striking truthfulness, the mild, but unequal 
effulgence of the nubeculfle. He says: '' Assecuti aimt For* 
tugallenses alterius poli gradum quinquagesimum ami^ins^ 
nbi punctum, (polum?) circumeuntes quasdam fwAemdas licet 
intueri, yeluti in lactea via sparsos fulgores per uniTersi ooeli 
globum intra ejus spatii latitudinem.".* • The exceeding fiune^ 



" Humboldt, Examen crit, de la Giogr. tom, iv. pp. 205^ 
295-316; tom. v. pp. 225-229, 235. Ideler, Sterrmameny, 
§ 346. 

* Petrus Martyr Angh. Oceanica^ dec. iii. lib. i. p. 217,. 
I can prove from the numerical data in dec. ii. lib. x. p. 204,. 
and dec. iii. lib. x. p. 232, that the portion of the Oceamca^ 
in which the Magellanic Clouds are referred to, was written 
between 1514 and 1516, and therefore immediately afber th» 
expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis to the Rio de la Plata (then 
known as the Rio de Solis, una mar dulce). The latitudes are 
much exa^erated. 

* " The Portuguese extended their discoveries to withiflt 
less than 50 degrees of the South Pole, where they plainly 
observed certain nebulae moving round the point (pole?^ 
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and tilie long chuEticm of Mageilaa's circmnnayigation (from 
August, 1519, to September, 1^22), and the long sojourn 
oi a numerous atew under the southern sky, obliterated the 
remembrance of all earlier (^erraitions, and spread the name 
of the Mctffdlcmic Clouds among aU the sealaring nations of 
the Mediterranean. 

We have thus shown by a single exam^ how the extcax* 
sion of Ihe geographical horizon southward opened a new 
field to contemplativie astFonom j. There were four ob-* 
jects to which the attention of pilots was specially directed 
in the new hemisphere, viz. the seaax^ for a southern p^ar 
star, the form of iht SiMithem Oross, which assumes a vertical 
position when it passes 1^oi«gh the meridian of the place of 
observation, the Ooal-^sacks, and the circling clouds of light 
We learn from the treatise on the art of navigation {Arte de 
Navegar, lib. v. cap. 1 1), 1^ Pedro de Medina, which has been 
translated into many bmguages, and first appeared in 1545, 
that the meridian altitudes of the *' Cruaero " were used as 
early as the first half of the sixteenth century for the deter^ 
minations of latitude. Measurement soon succeeded the 
merely conten^ative observation. The first work on the 
position of stars contiguous to the antarctic pole was based 
on the distances of known stars of the Budolphine Tables, as 
calculated by Tyeho Brahe. This work, as I have already 
observed,^ was composed by Petms Theodori of Embden, 
and Friedrich Houtman of Holland, who navigated the 
Indian Seas about the year 1594. The results of their 
measurements were speedily embodied in the Star-Catalogues 



like the lamisoas spots scaiOtered in the Milky Way. 
throughout the arch of heaven within the breadth of that 
space." 
* Cosmos, vol. ii. p. ©66 ; vol, iii, pp. 151, 187. 

e2 
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and celestial globes of Blaeuw (1601), of Bayer (1603), and 
of Paul Merula (1605). Such were the materials for the 
foundation of the topography of the southern heavens befoie 
Halley ( 1677 ), and before the meritorious astronomical 
researches of the Jesuits Jean de Fontaney, Richaud and 
Noel. The intimate connection between the history of 
astronomy and that of geography thus indicates those memo- 
rable epochs in which (scarcely two hundred and fifty yean 
ago) men first acquired the knowledge necessary for the 
completion of the cosmical image of the firmament and of 
the configuration of continents. 

The Magellanic Clouds, the larger of which covers a celes- 
tial space of forty-two, and the smaller a space of ten square 
-degrees, certainly produce, at first sight, the same impression 
on the unaided eye as might be excited by two bright por- 
tions of the Milky Way, equal in size and isolated in position. 
The smaller cloud entirely disappears in clear moonlight, 
while the larger one only loses a considerable portion of its 
brightness. Sir John Herschel's delineation of these objects is 
admirable, and accurately corresponds with the vivid impres- 
sions excited in my own mind during my sojourn in Peru. 
Astronomy is indebted to the laborious researches of this 
obseiTcr at the Cape of Good Hope in 1837, for the first 
accurate analysis of this most wondrous aggregation of hete* 
Togeneous elements.* He found a large number of individual 



®* Cosmos, vol. i. p. 69 and note. See Ohserv, at the Cape, 
pp. 143-164 ; pi. vii. gives a representation of the Magellanic 
Clouds as they appear to the naked eye ; pi. x. the telescopic 
analysis of the Nubecula Major, and pi. xi. ^g, 4 (§ 20-^23), 
/a£Rords a special view of the nebula Doradus. Outlines^ 
% 892-896, pi. T. fig. 1, and James Dunlop in the PkUos. 
Transact, for 1828, part i. pp. 147-151. So erroneous were 
the views of the earlier observers that the Jesuit Fontaney, 
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aad scattered stars, stellar swarms and globular clusters of 
stars, and both oval regular and irregular nebuke more closely 
thronged together than in the nebulous zone of Virgo and 
Coma Berenices. The nubecula cannot, therefore, from thift 
condition of complicated aggregation, be regarded, as has too 
often been done, either as exceedingly large nebulsB, or as 
detached portions of the Milky Way. For with the excep« 
tion of a small zone, lying between the constellation Axa 
and the tail of the Scorpion, globular stellar clusters and oval 
nebulee are of rare occurrence in the Galaxy. ^ 

The Magellanic Clouds are not connected with one another, 
or with the Milky Way, by any appreciable nebulous 
vapour. If we except the cluster of stars in the constel- 



who was greatly esteemed by Dominique Cassini, and to 
whom we are indebted for many valuable astronomical ob- 
servations in India and China wrote as follows, so recently 
as 1685. '^Le grand et le petit nuages sont deux choses 
singulidres. Us ne paraissent aucxmement un. amas d'etoiles 
comme Prsesepe Cancri, ni meme ime lueur sombre, comme 
la nebuieuse d'Andromede. On n'y voit presque rien avec 
de tr^s grandes lunettes, quoique sans ce secours on les voye 
fort blancs, particuli^rement le grand nuage." " The large 
and the small cloud arc both very remarkable objects. They 
do not appear a mere mass of stars, like Prsesepe in Cancer, 
nor are they a faint light, like the nebula in Andromeda. 
Very little is to be seen within these bodies even with large 
instruments, although when observed without such optical 
aid they appear very white, and this is especially the case 
with the large cloud." — Lettre du Pkre de Fontaney au Fire 
de la Chaize, Confesseur du Eoi, in the Lettres Edifiantes^ 
Kecueil vii. 1703, p. 78; vlh^ Hist, de VAcad. des Sciences 
dep. 1686-1699 (tom. ii. Paris, 1733), p. 19. In my 
description of the Magellanic Clouds, in the text, I have 
exclusively followed Sir John Herschel's work. 
*• Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 196, and note. 
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lation Toucan,*^ Nubecula Minor is situated is a pdrti« 
of the hcarens barren of stars, and Nnbecula Mayor in 8 
less starless region. The form and internal stmcture of the 
laliter are so involred that it presents many separate masses (as 
seen in No. 2878 of Herschel's Catalogue), which present aa 
accurate image of the aggregate condition of the wh^e cioocb. 
The conjecture adyanced by the meritorious observer Homer, 
that the clouds were once parts of the Milky Way, in which we 
can, as it were, recognize their original place, is a myth, and 
quite as unfounded as the assertion that they have exhibited, 
since Lacaille's time, a progresnTe movement — an alteration of 
position. Their position was incorrectly given in consequence 
of the indistinctness of their margins, when seen through 
the older telescope having smaller apertures than our more 
recently constructed instruments ; and Sir John Herschel 
states that the lesser cloud is inserted about Ih. Rt. Asc. out 
oi its true position, in all celestial globes and star-maps. 
According to him Nubecula JK/tnorlies between the meridiant 
of Oh. 28m. and Ih. 15m. N. P. Decl. 1»2° and 165**; 
Nubecula Major in Rt. Asc. 4h. 40m. — 6h. Om., and N. P. 
Bed. 156 and 162°. In the former he has catalogued accord^ 
ing to right ascension and declination no less than 919 stars, 
nebolse, and clusters, and in the latter 244. With a view of 
separating the three classes, I have counted the objects in 
the catalogue, which I find gives for 





StftTB. 


Kebulse. 


ClustenL 


Nubecula Major 


582 


291 


46 


Nubecula Minor 


200 


37 


7 



The inconsiderable number of nebulse contained in Nubecula 
l^or is very striking, for we find that, compared to the 

^ Cosmos, p. 192 and note. 
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nebulse in Nubecula Major they are only as 1 : 8, while the 
ratio of the isolated stars is about 1:3. The catalogued 
stars, almost 800 in number, are for the most part of the 7th 
and 8th magnitudes ; some few belong even to the 9th and 
10th magnitudes. There is in the middle of the larger 
cloud a nebula, noticed by Lacaille, (30 Doradiis, Bode 
No. 2941 of Sir John Herschers Catalogue,) which is said to 
Tesemble no other nebulous body in form. Although it 
•occupies scarcely ji^ih of the area of the whole cloud, Sir 
John Hersch^ has determined the position of 105 stars of 
:frcan the 14th to the 16th magnitude in this space. These 
43tars are projected on the wholly unresolved, uniformly bright 
4ind unspeckled nebula.*^ 

The Black Specks which attracted the attention of Portu- 
guese and Spanish pilots as early as the close of the 1 5th and 
the beginning of the 16th centuries, circle round the southern 
pole opposite to theMagellanic Light-clouds, although at a 
greater distance &om it. They are probably^ as already 
remarked, the Canopofosco of the "three Canopi," described 
by Amerigo Vespucci iu his third voyage. I find the first 
definite notice of these spots in the 1st Decade of Anghiera's 
work, " De Rebus OceanictSy* (Dec. 1, lib. 9, ed. 1533, 
p. 20, h,) " Interrogati a me nautse qui Vicentium Agnem 
Pinzonum fuerant comitati (1499), an antarcticum viderint 
polum: stellam se nullam huic Arcticae similem, quse discemi 
circa punctum ^polum?) possit, cognovisse inquiunt. Stel^ 
larum tamen aliam, ajunt, se prospexisse faciem densamqu^ 
quandam ab horizonte vaporosam caliginem, quse oculos fere 

^^ See Ohserv, at the Cape, § 20-23 and 133, the beautiful 
drawing, pL ii. &^, 4^ and a special map of the graphical 
analysis. PI. x. as well as Outlines^ § 896, pi v. fig. 1. 
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obtenebraret."* The word stella is used here for a celestial: 
constellation, and the narrators may not have explained 
themselyes very distinctly in reference to a caligo which 
obscured their sight. Father Joseph Aoosta, of Medina del 
Campo, gives a more satisfieustory account of the Black Specks 
and the cause of this phenomenon. He compares them, iit 
his HUtoria Natural de ku Indias (lib. i. cap. 2), to the 
darkened portion of the Moon's disc in respect to colour and 
form. " As the Milky Way," he says, " is more brilliant 
because it is composed of denser celestial matter, and h^iee 
gives forth more light; so likewise the Black Specks ^ which are 
not visible in Europe, are entirely devoid of light, because: 
they constitute a portion of the heavens which is barren^ 
f. e, composed of very attenuated and transparent matter." 
The error of a distinguished astronomer in supposing that this 
description referred to the spots of the Sun,"* seems scarcely 
less singular than that the missionary Richaud (1689) should 
have mistaken Acosta's '* manchas negraSj* for the luminous 
Magellanic Clouds.** 

Richaud, moreover, like the earliest pilots, speaks of the 
Coal-sacks in the pliu*al, mentioning two, of which the lai^ 
one was situated in the constellation of the Cross and another 



. * ** I asked some mariners who had accompanied Vicen- 
tius Agnes Pinzo (1499), whether they saw the antarctio 
pole ; and they told me that they did not observe any star 
like our North Star, which may be seen about the arctic pole» 
but that they noticed stars in another form, having the^ 
appearance of a dense and dark vapour rising from the 
horizon, which almost obscured their vision. 

^ Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 665 arid note. 
• ** Mim, de VAcad, des Sciences dep, 1666 jusgud 1699^ 
t. vii. partie 2 (Paris, 1729), p. 206. 
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in Charles' Oak; the latter, according to other descriptions^ 
-was subdivided into two distinct specks. These were de- 
scribed by Feuillee, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and by Horner (in a letter to Olbers, written from. 
Brazil in 1 804), as undefined, and having confused outlines.*^ 
I was unable during my residence in Peru to discover any- 
thing definite as to the Coal-sacks in Charles' Oak ; and as 
I was disposed to ascribe this to the low position of the 
constellation, I applied for information to Sir John Her- 
schel and to Hiimker, the Director of the Observatory at 
Hamburgh, who had been in far more Southern latitudes 
than myself. Notwithstanding their endeavours, they were 
equally unsuccessful in discovering anything that could be 
compared for definiteness of outline and intensity of black-, 
ness with the Cpal-sack in the Cross. Sir John Herschel is, 
of opinion that we cannot speak of a plurality of Coal-sacks« 
unless we would include under that head every ill -defined 
and darker portion of the heavens, as the regions between 
a Centauri and p and 7 Trianguli,** between tj and Argiis* 
and more especially the barren portion of the Milky Way ii^ 
the Northern heavens, between e, a, and 7 Cygni.** 

The longest known Black Speck in the Southern Cross, 
and the one which is also the most striking as seen by the 
naked eye, is of a pear-like shape, and lies on the eastern sidc^ 
of that constellation, in 8° long, and 5° lat. This large space 
presents one visible star of the 6th to the 7th magnitude, toge^ 

•* Letter to Olbers from St. Catharina (January, 1804), 
in Zach's Monatl, Correspondenz zur Beford, der Erd-und 
Himmels-Kunde^ Bd. x. p. 240. See, on Feuillee*s obser- 
vation and rough sketch of the Black spot in the Southern 
Cross, Zach, Op. cit. Bd. xv. 1807, pp. 388-391. 

•* Ohserv. at the Cape, pi. xiii. 

•• Outlines of Astronomy, p. 531. 
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llMfT wttli ft large number of telescofnc stan, Tarynug fi«B te 
1 1th Up iha 1 3th magnitudes. A small group oi 40 atan hm 
mmriy ia tho centre.^ The paucity of stars and the eoa- 
tTMt with the magnificent effulgence of the netghbovog 
b#;ftnrfM, are assigned as the causes of the remarkable blaek- 
f»«ss iff this portion of the firmament Tliis opiuoii, iHdch 
km \Hien gencrallj maintained since Lacaille's time," hsi 
tmm etfpectalljr confirmed by the ** gauges ** and ** sweeps** 
ma/li) round the region where the Milky Way appears at if 
^pfirrtsii by a black cloud. The Coal-bag yielded 
mt^an to nine telescopic stars for every sweep, Init 
an «mtirely bUink field; while in a field of equal ««> te 
margins pesented from 120 to 200 stars. Tliis mode of 
explanittion, which ascribes the darkness to contrast alone, 
did n^it, although perhaps incorrectly, appear quite satis- 
hitUfry to me while I was in a tropical regicm, and le- 
main<td under the vivid impression produced on my mind 
by the aspect of the Southern heavens. William Herschd's 
eonsiilerations on wholly starless regions in Scorpio and 
Herpentarius, and which he has termed ^ openings in ti» 



^ Oha^rv, at the Cape, p. 384, No. 3407, of the catalogi« 
of nebula) and clusters. (Compare Dunlop in. the Pkilot, 
Transact, for 1828. p. 149, and No. 272 of his Catalogue.) 

•• ** Cetto apparcnce d*un noir fonc6 dans la partie orien- 
tale do la Croix du Sud, qui frappe la vue de tous ceux qni 
regardent le ciel austral, est causee par la vivacite de la 
bUincheur de la voie lact^e qui renferme Tespace noir et 
Tentoure de tous c6t6s.*' *' The appearance of deep black ia 
the eastern portion of the Southern Cross, which strikes aE 
who observe the heavens in those regions, is owing to the 
intensity of the whiteness of the Milky Way surrounding the 
black space on every side.*' — Lacaille, in the M6m, ds VAoud. 
des Sciences, annee 1755 (Paris, 1761), p. 199. 
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beayens,'^ led xxie to Hbe idea that the starry strata Ijing^ 
behind one another in such regions may be less d^ose, or 
eren wholly interrupted, and that our instruments being 
insufEcient to penetrate to these last strata, '' we look into the 
remote regions of space, as through tubes." I have already 
elsewhere noticed these (^ning8,'*^and the efieets of perspec- 
tiye on such interruptions in the starry strata have again been 
lately made the subject of earnest censid^*ation.^ 

The extreme and most remote strata of self-luminous 
cosmical bodies, — the distances of nebulse, — all that has 
been considered in the last seven sidereal «r astrognostic 
portions of this work, fill the imagination and the speculative 
mind of man with images of time and space surpassing his 
powers of comprehension. 

However wonderful are the improvements made in optical 
instruments within scarcely sixty years, we are at the same 
time too well acquainted with the difficulties of their con- 
struction to indulge in the bold and even unlicensed antici- 
pations so ardently cherished by the intellectual Hooke from 
1663 to 1665.^°^ Moderation in the expectations entertained 
will be the most likely to lead to their fulfilment. Each 
succeeding generation has reaped the noblest and most 
exalted results from the triumphs of free intellect in the 



^ Cosmos, vol. i. p. 1 43 and note. 

100 "When we see/' says Sir John Herschel, " in the 
Coal-sack (near a Crucis) a sharply defined oval space free 
fr^m stars, it would seem much less probable that a conical or 
tubular hollow traverses the whole of a starry stratum, con- 
tinuously extended from the eye outwards, than that a distant 
mass of comparatively moderate thickness should be simply 
perforated from side to side." — Outlines, § 792, p. 532. 

^°^ Lettre de Mr. Hooke a M. Auzout, in the Mdm. de 
fAcaddmie, 1666-1699, tom. vii. partie 2, pp. 30, 73. 
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different stages to which art has gradually exalted it 
Without attempting to express in definite nmnbers the 
tanccs to which the space-penetrating powers of telesc 
vision may ab-eady reach ; and without attaching much < 
fidence to such numbers, the knowledge of the velocit 
light yet proclaims that the appearance of the remotest sta 
the light-generating process on its sux&ce,— -is the *'] 
ancient sensuous evidence of the existence of matter.'* ^^ 



1 m 

If- 



*" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 145. 
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p. The Solas Region. 

PLANETS AND THEIR SATELLITES.— COMETS. RING OP THE 

ZODIACAL LIGHT. — SWABMS OP METEOB-ASTEBOIDS. 

On passing, in the Uranological portion of the physicfll 
description of the universe, from the heaven of the fixed stars 
to our solar and planetary system^ we descend from the 
great and universal to the relatively small and special. 
The domain of the Sun is the domain of one individual 
£xed star amongst the millions revealed to us in the firma- 
ment by telescopic aid — ^the limited space in which verj- 
various cosmical bodies, in obedience to the direct attraction 
of a central body, revolve around it in more or less extended 
orbits, whether they are isolated or encircled by other bodies 
■similar to themselves. Among the stellar bodies whose arrange- 
ment we have endeavoured to consider in the sidereal portion 
of the Uranology, there is, indeed, a class of those millions of 
telescopic fixed stars — double stag's — ^which exhibit special 
binary, or multiple systems; but notwithstanding the analogt 
presented by the forces by which they are impelled, they yet 
4iiffer in their natural character from our solar system. In 
them, self-luminous fixed stars revolve round one common 
centre of gravity, which is not filled with visible matter ; 
Vhile in our solar system dark cosmical bodies rotate around 
a self-luminous body ; or, to speak more definitely, around 
one common centre of gravity, which lies at diflferent times 
either within or without the central body. "The great 
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ellipse which the Earth descrihes round the Sun, is reflected 
in a small perfectly similar one, in which the central poiat of 
the Sun moves round its own and the Earth's common caitie 
of gravity." In general notices like the present, we need 
hardly enter into any special consideration of the questum 
as to whether the planetary hodies, among which we must 
class interior and exterior comets, may not be capable, at 
least in part, of generating some special light of their own, in 
addition to that which they receive from the central body. 

We have hitherto acquired no direct evidence of the exis^ 
ence of dark planetary bodies revolving round other £xed 
stars. The faintness of the reflected light would preve&t 
their ever being visible to us, if, as Kepler c(mjectai«d 
(long before Lambert) such bodies actually revolve roimd 
every fixed star. If the nearest fixed star, a Centanri, be 
226,000 times the Earth's distance, or 7,523 times the 
distance of Neptune; if a very distant comet, that of 1680 
(to which has been ascribed, although on very uncertain 
data, a revolution of 8,800 years), is twenty-eight times tke 
distance of Neptune from our solar system when in its a^ie- 
lion, then the distance of the fixed star a Centauri is still 276 
times greater than the distance of our solar system from the 
aphelion of the most remote comet. The light of Neptune 
is reflected to us from a distance thirty times greater t^o« 
our distance from the Sun. If, by the future construction of 
more powerful telescopes, three additional planets should be 
recognized, each situated at about 100 times the Earth's 
distance from the other, even this would not amount to the 
eighth part of the distance intervening to the aphelion of 
the comet referred to ; or to the 2,200th part of the distance* 



^ See Cosmos^ voL L pp. 95, 138, where I based my cal- 
culations on the distance of Uranus, which then constituled 
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vhieh the reflected light of a satellite revolying round 
« Ceutauri would have to traverse in order to reach our 
telescopic vision. But is it abscdutely necessary that we 
should assume the ejdstence of satellites around the fixed 
stars ? For when we cast a glance at the subordinate par- 
ticular systems within our large planetary system, we find 
that, notwithstanding the analogies which may present them^ 
«elv^s in planets attended by many satellites, there are others, 
such as Mercury, Venus, and Mars, which have no attendant 
moons. If we disregard that which is merely possible, and 
limit ourselves to the consideration of that which is actually 

the extreme known boundary of the planetary system. If 
we assume the distance of Neptune from the Sun to be 30*04 
times that of the Earth, the distance of a Ceutauri from the 
Sun would still be 7523 times that of Neptune, the parallax 
being assumed as 0''*9128 {Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 261), yet the 
distance of 61 Cygni is nearly two and a half, and tiiat of Sirius 
(with a parallax of 2'''230) four times that of a Centauri. 
The distance of Neptune from the Sun is about 2,484 millions 
of geographical miles, and that of Uranus, according to 
Hansen, about 1,586 millions. The distance of Sirius 
amounts, according to Galle (assimiing the parallax computed 
by Henderson), to 896,800 radii of tbe Earth's orbit, or 
74,188,000 millions of geographical miles, a distance which 
gives fourteen years for the passage of light. The aphelion 
of the Comet of 1680 is forty-four times the distance of 
Uranus, and therefore twenty-eight times that of Neptune 
from the Sun. According to these assumptions the Sun's 
distance from the star a Centauri is nearly 270 times that of 
this Comet in its aphelion, which we regard as the minimimi 
of the very bold estimates of the radius of the solar system 
(see p. 277). The estimate of such numerical relations has» 
at all events, this merit, notwithstanding other defects, that 
the assumption of a very high standard of measurement of 
space leads to results which may be expressed in smaller 
numbers. 
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explored, we shall be vividly impressed with the idea that tbe 
solar system, especially in the great mutual connectioi 
revealed to us during the last ten years, yields the richest 
image of the evident and direct relations borne by manj 
cosmical bodies to a special one. 

The more limited sphere of the planetary syBtem affords bf 
its very limitation undoubted advantages, both as to the 
certainty and correctness of the facts ascertained by measur- 
ing and calculating astronomy, over the results of a contempk* 
tion of the heaven of the fixed stars. Many of these results 
are only connected with contemplative astronomy, through 
the medium of stellar swarms and nebulous groups, as well 
as of the insecurely-based photometric arrangement of the 
stars. The most certain and brilliant portion of astrognosy 
is the determination of positions by right ascension and 
declination, — a department of astronomical science that has 
been very extensively improved and increased in our own 
day, in reference to isolated fixed stars, double stars, stellar 
masses, and nebulae. Equally difficult, although more or less 
accurately measureable relations likewise present themselves 
in the proper motion of the stars — the elements from which 
iheir parallaxes are determined— telescopic star-gauging 
which leads us to the distribution in space of cosmical bodies — 
the periods of variable stars — and the slow revolution of 
double stars. That which from its very nature is not amcna« 
ble to measurement, such as the relative position and con- 
figuration of starry strata or rings of stars, the arrangement 
of the universe, and the eflfects of powerfully metamorphic 
physical forces' in the sudden appearance or extinction of 
the so-called new stars, excite the mind the more deeply and 



^ On the appearance of new stars, and their subsequent 
disappearance, see pp. 204-222. 
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vividly, its touching on the confines of the graceful domain 
of fancy. 

We purposely abstain in the following pages from entering 
on the consideration of the connection existing between our 
8olar system and the systems of other fixed stars, nor shall we 
revert to the question of that subordination and annexation 
of cosmical systems which might almost be said to force 
itself on our notice from intellectual necessity ; nor yet will 
we consider whether our central body, the Sun, may not 
itself stand in some planetary dependence on a higher sys- 
tem, — not even, perhaps; as a main planet, but merely as a 
planetary satellite, like Jupiter's moons. Limited within the 
more familiar sphere of our solar region, we, however, enjoy 
this advantage, that with the exception of what refers to 
the signification of the surface-appearance or gaseous enve- 
lopes of the revolving cosmical bodies, the simple or 
divided tails of comets, the ring of the zodiacal light, or 
the mysterious appearance of meteoric asteroids, almost all 
the results of observation admit of being referred to numerical 
relations, as the deductions of strictly-tested presuppositions. 
It does not, however, belong to the sketch of a physical 
description of the imiverse to test the accuracy of such pre- 
suppositions, its province being simply to give a methodical 
arrangement of numerical results. They constitute the 
important heritage which, ever augmenting, is bequeathed 
by one century to another. A table, comprising the nume- 
rical elements of the planets (that is to say, their mean 
distances from the Sun,, sidereal periods of revolution, 
the excentricity of their orbits, their inclination towards 
the ecliptic, their diameter, mass, and density), would 
HOW embrace within very narrow limits the record of the 
great intellectual conquests of the present age. Let us 
for a moment transport ourselves in imagination to the times 

TOL. IV. p 
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of the ancients, and fancy Philolans the Pjrthmgorean, the 
instmctor of Plato^ Aristarchus of Samos, or Hipparehns, m 
possession of such a numerical table, or ai a graphic repre- 
sentation of the orbits of the planets, such as is given in oar 
most epitomized manuals; there is scarcely anything to 
which we could compare the admiration and surprise d 
these men,-— the heroes of the early and limited knowledge 
of that age,— excepting, perhaps, that which might have been 
experienced by Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Claudins Ptolemy, 
could they have seen one of our maps of the world, on 
Mercator's projection, not aboye a few inches in length ancl 
breadth. 

The return of comets in closed elliptical orbits, as a conse- 
quence of the attractive force of the central body, indicates 
the limits of the solar region. As, however, we are as yet 
ignorant whether comets may not some day appear in which 
the major axis may prove to be larger than any that have as 
yet been observed and calculated, these bodies must be 
regarded as indicating, in their aphelia, merely the limits to 
which the solar regions must at least extend. Hence we may 
characterize the solar system by the visible and measurable 
results of peculiar operating central forces, and by the cos- 
mical bodies (planets and comets) which rotate round the 
Sun in closed orbits, and are intimately connected with it. 
The considerations which at present engage our attention, do 
not embrace a notice of the attraction which the Sun may 
exert on other suns (or fixed stars) lying beyond the limits of 
these re-appearing cosmical bodies. 

According to the state of our knowledge at the close of this 
half of the nineteenth century, the solar region includes the 
following bodies, arranging the planets according to their 
respective distances from the central body: 
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22 'PtlXscitJlL Plajtets (&fEBOuxT, Venus, the 
Eabth, Mabs ; JFlorti^ Victoria, Vesta, Iris, Metis, Hehe, 
Parthenope, Irene, Astraa, Egeria, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, 
Hy^ea; Jupitbb, Satubn, Ubanus, Neptune) ; 

21 Satellites (1 belonging to the Earth, 4 to Jupiter, 
8 to Saturn, 6 to Uranus, 2 to Neptune) ; 

197 Comets, irhose orbits haye been calculated. Of 
these 6 are interior; t. e, such as haye their aphelia inclosed 
within the outermost of the planetary orbits, viz. that of 
Neptune: we may yery probably add to these; 

The Ring of thb Zodiacal Light, which probably 
lies between the orbits of Venus and Mars ; and likewise, 
according to the opinion of numerous observers : 

The Swabxb of thb Meteob-Asteboids which more 
especially intersect the Earth's orbit at certain points. 

In the enumeration of the 22 principal planets, of which 
6 only were known before the Idth of March, 1781, the 14 
small planets, which are sometimes termed co-planets or 
asteroids, and describe intersecting orbits between Mars and 
Jupiter, have been distinguished from the 8 larger planets by 
the use of smaller type. 

The following occurrences constitute main epochs in the 
more recent history of planetary discoveries. The discovery 
of Uranus, as the first planet beyond Saturn's orbit, by 
William Herschel at Bath, on the 13th of March, 1781, who 
recognized it by its^motion and disc-like form ; the discovery 
of Ceres — ^the first observed of the smaller planets — on the 
1st of January, 1801, by Fiazzi at Palermo; the recognition 
of the first interior comet by Encke at Gotha, in August, 
1819; and the prediction of the existence of Neptune by 
Leverrier, at Paris, in August, 1846, by the calculation of 
planetary disturbances, as well as the discovery of Neptune 

F 2 
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by Galle, at Berlin, on tiie 2drd of September, 1846. These 
important discoTeries have not only tended directly to extend 
and enrich our knowledge of the solar system, but haye 
further led to numerous other discoTeries of a similar 
nature ; as, for instance, to the knowledge of 5 other interior 
comets (of Biela, Faye, De Vico, Brorsen, and D' Arrest, 
between 1826 and 1851), and of 13 small planets, three 
of which, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, were discoyered ittm 
1801 to 1807, and after an interval of fiilly thirty-^ht 
years, since Hencke's fortunate and preconceived discoYeiy 
of Astreea, on the 8th of December, 1845, the 9 others 
were discovered, in rapid succession, by Hencke, Hind, 
Graham, and De Gasparis, from 1845 to the middle of 1851. 
The attention of observers has of late been so extensively 
directed to the cometary world, that the orbits of 33 newly- 
discovered comets have been calculated during the last eleven 
years; hence, nearly as many as had been determined during 
the previous forty years of this century. 
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THE SUN GONSIDEBED AS THE CENTSAL BODY. 

The lantern of the world (lucema Mundi)^ as Copernicus 
names the Sun,' enthroned in the centre, is, according to 
Theon of Smyrna, the aU-yivifying, pulsating heart of the 
Universe;^ the primary source of light and of radiating heat» 
and the generator of numerous terrestrial^ electro-magnetic 
processes, and indeed of the greater part of the organic 
▼ital actiyity upon our planet, more especially that of the 
Tegetable kingdom. In considering the expression of sdar 
force, in its widest generality, we find that it gives rise to 
alterations on the surface of the Earth,— -partly by graTi«» 
tative attraction, — as in the ebb and flow of the ocean (if 
we except the share taken in. the phenomenon by lunar 
attraction), — ^partly by light and heat-generating transverse 
vibrations of ether, as in. the fructifying admixture of the 
aerial and aqueous envelopes of our planet, from the con* 
tact of the atmosphere with the vaporizing fluid element 
in seas, lakes, and rivers. The solar action operates, more* 

^ I have already, in an earlier part of this work (vol. ii, 
p. 688 and note) given the passage imitated from the Son^ 
nium Sctpionis, in chap. x. of the first book de Revolut, 

* "The Sun is the heart of the Universe;" Theonis Smt/r* 
ntei, Platonici Liber de Astronomiay ed. H. AJartin, 1849» 
pp. 182, 298: t^s c/a'^x'** fUaov to irepl tov wXtov, oiov^l 
Kaphlav ovta tov woi/to9, oOev <(>epovai.v avrov koi rqv yjrvxriv 
ap^afievriv Bva iravro^ ^xeiv tov <rwfia709 TeTap^vr^v airo twv 

Treparwv, (This new edition is worthy of notice, since it 
completes the peripatetic views of Adbtustus, and many of 
the Platonic dogmas of Dercyllides.) 
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over, by diflfercnces of heat, in exciting atmospheric s 
oceanic currents; the latter of which have continued 
thousands of years (though in an inconsiderable degree) 
accumulate or wash away alluvial strata, and thus chai 
the surface of the inundated land; it operates in the gei 
ration and maintenance of the electro-magnetic activity 
the Earth's crust, and that of the oxygen contained in t 
iatmosphere ; at one time calling forth calm and gentle fon 
of chemical attraction, and variously determining organic 1 
in the cndosmose of cell-walls and in the tissue of muscn] 
and nervous fibres; at another time evoking light-process 
in the atmosphere, such as the coloured coruscations of ti 
polar light, the thunder and lightning, hurricanes, andwate 
spouts. 

Our object in endeavouring to compress in one picture H 
influences of solar action^ in as far as they are independei 
of the orbit and the position of the axis of our globe, hi 
been clearly to demonstrate, by an exposition of the eonne 
tion existing between great, and at first-sight heterogeneon 
phenomena, how physical nature may be depicted in t! 
History of the Cosmos as a Whole, moved and animated \ 
internal and frequently self-adjusting forces. But the wav( 
of light not only exert a decomposing and re-combinir 
tiction on the corporeal world; they not only call forth tl 
tender germs of plants from the earth, generate the grec 
colouring matter (chlorophyll) within the leaf, and gii 
colour to the fragrant blossom — they not only produce myriac 
of reflected images of the Sun in the graceful play of ib 
waves, as in the moving grass of the field — ^but the rays \ 
celestial light, in the varied gradations of their intensity an 
duration, are also mysteriously connected with the inner lii 
of man, his intellectual susceptibilities, and the melanchol 
or cheerful tone of his feelings. *' CtBli trtstitiam discut 
Sol et humani nubila animi serenfit,** (Plin. Hist NaU ii. 6.] 
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In the description of each of the oosmical bodies, I shall 
precede whatever consideration of their physical constituticm 
may (except in the case of the Earth) be necessary, by their 
respective numerical data. The numerical arrangement of 
these results, is nearly identical with that which was adopted 
hj Hansen,^ in his admirable Review of the Solar System^ 
^dthough I have necessarily made some alterations and addi- 
tions in the data, from the &ct that 1 1 planets and 3 satellites 
liave been discovered since 1837, the year in which Hansen 
wrote. 

The mean distance of the oentre of the Sun from the 
£arth is, according to Encke's supplementary correction of 
the Sun's parallax {AhhandL der BerL Akad. 1835, p. 309), 
62,728,000 geographical miles, of which 60 go to an equatorial 
degree, and of which each one, according to BesseFs inves- 
tigation of ten measurements of degrees (^Cosmos, vol. L 
p. 157), contains exactly 951,807 toises, or 5710*84:05 Paris 
feet, or 6086*76 English feet. 

Light requires for its passage from the Sun to the Earth 
i, e, to traverse the radius of the Earth's orbit, according to 
Struve's observations of aberration, 8' 17"* 78 {Cotmos, vol. iii. 
p. 110); whence it follows that the Sun's true position is 
about 20^*445 in advance of its apparent place. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun, at its mean distance 
from the Earth, is 32' r''8; and therefore only 54'''8 greater 
than the Moon's disc at its mean distance from us. In the 
perihelion, when in winter we are nearest to the Sun, the 
apparent diameter of the latter increases to 32' 34"* 6; in the 
aphelion, when in summer we are farthest from the Sun, its 
apparent diameter is diminished to 31' 30'^*! . 

The Sun's true diameter is 770,800 geographical miles, or 
more than 112 times greater than that of i^e Earth. 

; ' Hansen, in Schumacher's Jakrhuch for 1837, pp. 65-141 • 
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The mass of the Sun is, according to Encke^s calculatioii of 
Sabine's pendulum formula, 359,551 times that of the Eartl^ 
or 355,499 times that of the Earth and Moon together ( Vurk 
Abhandl, iiber den Cometen van Fans tin den Schr. der BerL 
Akad, 1 842, p. 5) ; whence the density of the Sun is colj 
about \ (or more accurately 0*252) that of the Earth. 

The volume of the Sun is 600 times greater, and its mass (te- 
cording to Galle) 738 times greater than that of all the planeto 
coiiibined. It may assist the mind in conceiving a sensuous 
image of the magnitude of the Sun, if we remember that if 
the solar sphere were entirely hollowed out, and the Earth 
placed in its centre, there would still be room enough for the 
Hoon to describe its orbit, even if the radius of the lattff 
were increased 160,000 geographical miles. 

The Sun rotates on its axis in 2b\ days. The equati»* 
inclines about 7° 30' towards the ecliptic. According to 
Laugier's very careful observations {Comptes rendus de. 
VAcad, des Sciences, torn. xv. 1842, p. 941), the period of 
rotation is 25-^^ days (or 25d. 8h. 9m.), and the inclination 
of the equator T 9'. 

. The conjectures gradually adopted in modem astronomy 
regarding the physical character of the Sun's surface, are 
based on long and careful observations of the alterations^ 
which take place in the self-luminous disc. The order 
of succession, and the connection of these alterations (tho 
formation of the Sun-spots, the relation of the deep black 
nuclei to the surrounding ash-grey penumbrae), have led to 
the assumption that the body of the Sun itself is almost 
entirely dark, but surroimded at a considerable distance by a 
luminous envelope; that funnel-shaped openings ai^e formed in 
this envelope, in consequence of the passage of currents from 
below upwards, and that the black nucleus of the spot is a 
portion of the dark body of the Sun which is visible through 
the opening. In order to render this explanation, of which 
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we here only briefly give the most general features, suffi- 
ciently applicable to the details of the phenomena upon the 
8ur£EUie of the Sun, science at present assumes the existence 
of three envelopes round the dark solar sphere; viz. one 
interior doud-Uke vaporous envelope, next a luminotts invest^ 
ment (photosphere)^ and above these, as appears to have 
been especially shown by the solar eclipse of 8th of July, 
1842, an external cloudy envelope, which is either dark, or but 
slightly luminous.* 

' '* D'apr^s Fetat actuel de nos connaissances astronomiques 
le Soleil se compose: 1. d'un globe central a peu pr^ 
obscur; 2. d'lme immense couche de nuages qui est sus- 
pendue a une certaine distance de ce globe et Tenveloppe de 
toutes parts; 3. d*\me photosphere ; en d'autres termes, d'une 
sphere resplendissante qui enveloppe la couche nuageuse^ 
comme celle-ci, a son tour, enveloppe le noyau obscur. 
L'edipse totale du 8 Juillet, 1842, nous a mis sur la trace 
d'une troisi^me enveloppe, situee au-dessus de la photosphere 
et formee de nuages obscurs ou faiblement Imnineux. Ce 
sent les nuages de la troisi^me enveloppe solaire, situ^s en 
apparence, pendant T eclipse totale, sur le contour de Tastre 
ou un peu en dehors, qui ont donne lieu a ces singuli^res 
proeminences rougeatres qui en 1842 ont si vivement excite 
Tattention du monde savant." '* According to the present 
condition of our astronomical knowledge, the Sun is com- 
posed: 1st. of a central sphere which is nearly dark; 2nd. 
of a vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a certain distance 
from the central body, which it surrounds on all sides; 3rd. 
of a photosphere, or in other words, a luminous sphere inclos- 
ing the cloudy stratum, which in its turn envelopes the dark 
nucleus. The total eclipse of the 8th of July, 1842, afforded 
indications of a third envelope, situated above the photosphere^ 
and formed of dark or faintly illumined clouds. These clouds 
of the third solar envelope, apparently situated during the 
total eclipse on the margin of the Sun, or even a little beyond 
it, gave rise to those singular, rose-coloured protuberances, 
which so powerfully excited the attention of the scientific^ 
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. As felicitous presentiments and sports of fancy — such sub- 
sequently realized speculations as abound in Grecian anti- 
quity — sometimes contain the germ of correct views hmg 
prior to any actual obserration, so we find in the writingi 
of Cardinal Nicolaus de Cusa (in the second book B$ 
docta Ignorantia)^ which belong to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the clearly expressed opinion that the body of the 
Sun itself is only " an earth-like nucleus, surrounded by a 
circle of light as by a delicate envelope ; that in the centre 
(between the dark nucleus and the luminous covering ?) there 
is a mixture of water-charged clouds and clear air, similar to 
our atmosphere; and that the power of radiating light to 
vivify the vegetation of our Earth, does not appertain to the 
earthy nucleus of the Sun's body, but to the luminous covering 
by which it is enveloped.*' This view of the physical condi- 
tion of the Sun's body, which has hitherto been but little 
regarded in the history of astronomy, presents considerable 
similarity with the opinions maintained in the present day.^ 



world in 1842." — Arago, in the Annuaire du Bureau det 
Longitudes pour Van 1846, pp. 464, 471. Sir John Hersche!, 
in his Outlines of Astronomy, p. 234, § 395 (edition of 
1849), thus expresses himself: '' Above the luminous sur&oe 
of the Sun, and the region in which the spots reside, there 
are strong indications of the existence of a gaseous atmo- 
sphere, having a somewhat imperfect transparency." 

^ I would, in the first place, give in the original the pas- 
sages to which I refer in the text, and to which my attention 
was directed by a learned work of Clemens. (^Giordano Bruno 
und Nicolaus von Cusa, 1847, § 101.) Cardinal Nicolaus de 
Cusa (whose family name was Khrypfis, t. e. Crab), was born at 
Cues, on the Moselle. He thus writes in the twelfth chapter 
of the second book of the Treatise De docta Ignoraniia 
(Nicolai de Cusa Opera, ed Basil, 1565, p. 39), a work that 
was much esteemed at that age : '' Neque color nigredinis est 
argumentum vilitatis Terree; nam in Sole si quis esse^ moii 
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The spots <m the Sim, as I haye already shown in the 



appareret ilia olaritas queB nobis: considerate enim corpore 
Solis, tunc habet quandam quasi terram centraliorem, et 
quandam luciditatem quasi ignilem circiunferentialem, et in 
medio quasi aqueam nubem et aerem dariorem, quemadmodum 
terra ista sua elemental' '' Blackness of colour is no proof 
of the inferiority of the Earth's substance ; for to an inhabi- 
tant of the Sun, if such there be, the same brilliancy of 
appearance would not be presented as to us : if we con- 
sider the Sun's body, we shall conclude that it consists of a 
certain earthy substance in the centre, surroimded by a 
luminous matter, partaking, perhaps, of the nature of fine, 
and in the midst a sort of aqueous clouds and brighter 
atmosphere, resembling the elements of which the Earth 
consists." To this are appended the words Paradoxa and 
Hypni; by the last of which, he probably understands 
{ivvvvia) certain speculations, vague and bold hypotheses. 
In the long Treatise, Exercitationes ex Sermonibus Cardinalis 
(Opera^ p. 579,) I again find the following comparison: 
'^ Sicut in Sole considerari potest natura corporalis, et ilia de 
86 non est magnaa yirtutis " (notwithstanding the attraction 
of masses or gravitation!) *' et non potest virtutem suam aliis 
corporibus commimicare, quia non est radiosa. Et alia natura 
lucida ilia imita, ita quod Sol ex unione utriusque naturee habet 
Tirtutem quae sufficit huic sensibili mundo, ad vitam inno- 
Tandam in vegetabilibus et animalibus, in dementis et mine- 
ralibus per suam influentiam radiosam. Sic de Christo, qui 
est Sol justitisB * . ." "As in the Sun may be supposed 
to exist a corporeal nature, which of itself is of no great 
efficacy, and cannot communicate its virtue to other bodies, 
because it is not radiant, and another nature united with this; 
so that the Sun, from the union of the two natures, has a 
virtue which suffices for this sensible world, to renew life in 
vegetables and animals, in elements and minerals, by its own 
radiant influence. So from Christ, the Sun of Justice . • '* 
Dr. Clemens thinks that all this must be more than a mere 
felicitous presentiment. It appears to him imlikely that 
Cusa, in the expressions " Considerato corpore Solis;" "in 
Sole considerari potest . • «" " could have appealed to 
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experience, without a tolerably accurate obflerratioii of tiie 
Sun's spots, both their darker portions and the penumfane." 
He also conjectures *'that the penetration of the philosc^diff 
may have been in advance of the results of the sdeaee 
of his age, and that his views may have been influenced 
bv discoveries which have usually been ascribed to later 
observers/' It is, indeed, not only possible, but cfoi 
highly probable, that in districts where &e Sun is obscured 
for many months, as on the coast of Peru, during the 
garua^ even uncivilized nations may have seen Sun-spots witk 
the naked eye; but no traveller has, as yet, affiirded anj 
evidence of such appearances having attracted attention, or 
having been incorporated among the religious myths of their 
system of Sun-worship. The mere observation of the rare 
phenomenon of a Sun-spot, when seen by the naked eye, in 
the low, or faintly obscured, white, red, or perhaps greeidsh 
disc of the Sun, would scarcely have led even experienced 
observers to conjecture the existence of several envelopes 
around the dark body of the Sun. Had Cardinal de Cm 
known anything of the spots of the Sun, he would assuredly 
not have failed to refer to these macuUB Solis in the many 
comparisons of physical and spiritual things in which he was 
too much inclined to indulge. We need only recall the 
excitement and bitter contention with which the discoveries 
of Joh. Fabricius and Galileo were received, soon after the 
invention of the telescope in the beginning of the seventeenlh 
century. I have ah'eady referred (Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 692) to 
the obscurely expressed astronomical views of the Cardinal, 
who died in 1 464, and therefore nine years before the birth of 
Copernicus. The remarkable passage : '* Jam nobis manifes- 
tum est Terram in veritate moveri;" "Now it is evident 
that the Earth really moves,'' occurs in lib. ii. cap. 12, 
De docta Ignorantia, According to Cusa, motion pervades 
every portion of the celestial regions ; we do not even find a 
star that does not describe a circle. '' Terra non potest esse 
fixa, sed movetur ut aliaa stellae;" "The Earth cannot be 
fixed, but moves like other stars.'' The Earth, however, does 
Hot revolve round the Sun. but the Earth and the Son lotiite 
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.Universe,^ were not first observed by Galileo, Scheiner, or 
Harriot, but by John Fabricius of East Friesland, who also 
^as the first to describe, in a printed work, the phenomenon 
lie had seen. Both this discoverer and Galileo, as may be 
seen by his letter to the Principe Cesi (25th of May, 1612), 
were aware that the spots belonged to the body of the Sun 
itself; but ten or twenty years later, Jean Tarde, a canon of 
Sarlat, and a Belgian Jesuit, maintained almost simultaneously 
that the Sun's spots were the transits of small planets. The 
one named them Sidera JBorhonia, the other, Sidera Aus^ 
trtaca* Scheiner was the first who employed blue and green 



*' around the ever-changing pole of the Universe." Cusa did 
not, therefore, hold the Copemican views, as has been so 
successfully shown by Dr. Clemens' discovery in the hospital 
at Cues, of the fragmentary notice written in the Cardinal's 
own hand in 1444. 

8 Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 706-708. 

® Borhonia Sidera, id est, planetsB qui Solis lumina circum- 
Tolitant motu proprio et regulari, falso hactenus ab helio- 
/scopis maculee Solis nuncupati, ex novis observationibus 
Joannis Tarde, 1620. Austriaca Sidera heliocyclica astro* 
nomicis hypothesibus illigata opera Caroli Malapei*tii BelgsD 
Montensis e Societate Jesu, 1633. The latter work has at 
all events the merit of afibrding observations of a succession 
of spots between 1618 and 1626. This period includes the 
years for which Scheiner published his own observations at 
Bome in his Eosa Ursina., The Canon Tarde believes those 
appearances to be the transits of small planets, because 
'* I'cEil du monde ne pent avoir des ophthalmies," " the eye of 
the universe cannot experience ophthalmia." It must justly 
excite surprise, that the meritorious observer, Gascoigne (see 
p. 79) should twenty years after Tarde*s notice of the Borbonic 
satelHtes, still have ascribed the Sim's spots to a conjunction 
of numerous planetary bodies revolving round the Sun in 
close proximity to it and in almost intersecting orbits. 
Several of these bodies, placed, as it were, one over another, 
were supposed to occasion the black shadows. {Philos. 
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stained glasses in solar obserrations, which bad been proponi 
seventy years earlier by Apian (Bienewits), in tbe AMinm- 
micum Casareum, and had also been long in use anoi^ 
Belgian pilots.^ The neglect of this precaation oontnbotid 
much to Oalileo*s blindness. 

As far as I am aware, the most definite expreasioii of tiie 
necessity for assuming the existence of a dark sobo* sphere, 
surrounded by a photosphere, grounded upon direct obser- 
Tation after the discovery of the Sun's spots, is first to be 
met with in the writings of the great Dominique Gassioi," 
and belongs probably to about the year 1671. According to 
his viewfiy the solar disc which we see is ''an ocean of liglit 
surrounding the solid and dark nucleus of the Sun ; the vK^t 
movements {up-weUings) which occur in this luminous enve* 



Transact vol. xxvii. 1710-1712, pp. 282-290, from a letter 
of William Crabtrce, August, 1640.) 

^ Arago, Sur Ui moyens (Tobserver Us tachss solatres, in 
the Annuaire pour Van 1842, pp. 476-479. Delambre, 
Hist, de V Astronomic du moyen dge^ p. 394; and his Hi^* 
de VAstronomie modeme^ tom. i. p. 681. 

" Mdmoirea pour servir d VHistoire des Sciences^ par M. k 
Comtc de Cassini, 1810, p. 242 ; Delambre, Hist, de VAstr, 
mod* tom. iii. p. 694. Although Cassini in 1671, and La 
Hire in 1700, had declared the Sun's body to be dark, other- 
wise trustworthy and valuable text-books on astronomy stiQ 
continue to ascribe the first idea of this hypothesis to the 
meritorious Lalande. Lalande, in the edition of 1 792, of his 
Astronomie, tom. iii. § 3240, as in the first edition of 1764, 
tom. ii. § 2,515, merely adopts the older view of La Hire, 
according to which ** les taches sont les Eminences de la 
masse solide et opaque du Soleil, recouverte communement 
(en entier) par le fluide igne;" " the spots are the elevations 
of the solid and opaque mass of the Sun, covered by an 
igneous fluid." Alexander Wilson, between the years 1768 
and 1774, conceived the first correct view of a Amnel-shaped 
opening in the photosphere. 
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lope enable us from time to time to see the mountain summits of 
the non>luminous body of the Sun. These constitute the black 
nuclei in the centre of the Sun's spots." The ash-coloured 
penumbrsB surrounding these nuclei had not then been ex- 
plained. 

An ingenious observation, which has subsequently been 
fully confirmed, made by the astronomer, Alexander Wilson 
of Glasgow, of a large solar spot, on the 22nd of November, 
1769, led him to an elucidation of the penumbree. Wilson 
discovered that as a spot moved towards the Sun's margin, 
the penumbra became gradually more and more narrow on 
the side turned towards the centre of the Sun, compared 
with the opposite side. The observer, in 1774, very cor-^ 
recUy concluded,^ &om these relations of dimension, that the 
nucleus of the spot (the portion of the dark solar body visible 
through the funnel-shaped excavation in the luminous en-< 
velope) was situated at a greater depth than the penumbra^ 
and that the latter was formed by the shelving lateral walls 
of the funnel. This mode of explanation did not, however^ 
solve the question why the penumbrsB were the lightest near 
the nuclei. 

The Berlin astronomer. Bode, in his work entitled 
'' Thoughts on the Nature of the Sun, and the Formation of 
its Spots" {Gedanken uber die Natur der 'Sonne und di9 



"^ Alexander Wilson, Observations on the Solar Spots^ 
writes as follows in the Phihs, Transact, vol. Ixiv. 1774, 
part i. pp. 6-13, tab. i. :— " I found that the imibra, which 
before was equally broad all roimd the nucleus, appeared 
much contracted on that part which lay towards the centre of 
the discy whilst the other parts of it remained nearly of the 
former dimensions. I perceived that the shady zone or 
umbra, which surrounded the nucleus, might be nothing else 
but the shelving sides of the luminous matter of the Sun.'* 
Compare also Arago, in the Anntiairepour 1842, p. 506. 
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Entstehung ihrer Flecken)^ developed very wimilar Tiews'iridi 
his usual perspicuity, although he was unacquainted with Wil- 
son's earlier treatise. He moreover had the merit of having 
facilitated the explanation of the penumhrce, by assuming, 
very much in accordance with the conjectures of Cardinal 
Nicolaus de Cusa. the existence of another cloudy stratum of 
vapour between the photosphere and the dark solar bodj, 
This hypothesis of two strata leads to the following condn- 
fiions : — If there occur in less frequent cases an opening in 
the photosphere alone, and not at the same time, in the less 
transparent lower vaporous stratum, which is but faintly 
illumined by the photosphere, it must reflect a very incon- 
siderable degree of light towards the inhabitants of the 
Earth, and a grey penumbra will be formed — a mere halo 
without a nucleus ; but when, owing to tumultuous meteor- 
ological processes on the surface of the Sun, the opening 
extends simultaneously through both the luminous and 
the cloudy envelopes, a nucleoid spot will appear in the 
ash-grey penumbra, " which will exhibit more or less black- 
ness, according as the opening occurs opposite to a sandy, 
rocky, or aqueous portion of the surface of the Sun's disc." " 
The halo surrounding the nucleus is further a portion of the 
outer surface of the vaporous stratum; and as this is less 
opened than the photosphere, owing to the funnel-shaped 
form of the whole excavation, the direction of the passage of 
the rays of light, impinging on both sides on the margins of 
the interrupted envelope, and reaching the eyes of the 
observer, occasions the difference, first noticed by Wilson, in 
the breadth of the opposite sides of the penumbra, which 
appears after the nucleoid spot has moved away from the 

" Bode, in the Beschaftigungen der Berlinischen GeseU' 
schqft Natur/orschender Freunde, Bd. ii. 1776, pp. 237-241, 
249. 
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centre of the Sun's disc. If, as Laugier has frequently 
remarked, the penumbra passes over the black nucleus 
causing it wholly to disappear, this obscuration must depend 
on the closing of the opening — not of the photosphere— -but 
of the vaporous stratum below it. 

A solar spot, which was visible to the naked eye in the 
year 1779, fortunately directed William Herschers superior 
powers of observation and induction to the subject which we 
have been considering. We possess the results of his great 
work, which treats of the minutest particulars of the question 
in a very definite manner, and in a nomenclature established 
by himself. His observations appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1795 and for 1801. As usual, this great 
observer pursued his own course independently of others, 
referring only in one instance to Alexander Wilson. In 
their general character, his views may be regarded as iden- 
tical with those of Bode, and he bases the visibility and 
dimensions of the nucleus and the penumbra {Philos, Transact, 
1801, pp. 270, 318, tab. xviii. fig. 2), on the assumption of 
an opening in two envelopes, while he assimies the existence 
of a clear and transparent aerial atmosphere (p. 302) between 
the vaporous envelope and the dark body of the Sun, in which 
clouds that are either wholly dark, or only faintly illumined 
by reflection, are suspended at a height of about 280 to 320 
geographical miles. William Herschel seems, in fact, also 
disposed to regard the photosphere as a mere stratum of 
unconnected phosphorescent clouds of very unequal surface. 
According to his view, " an elastic fluid of unknown nature 
rises from the crust or surface of the dark solar body, gene- 
rating only small luminous pores in the higher regions where 
the action is weak, and large openings, with nuclei, sur- 
rounded by shallows or penimibree, where the action is more 
tumultuous." 

The black spots, which are seldom, round, almost alwa^ 
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an^larly broken, and cbaraeteriaed bj entering angki, 
are frequently surrounded bj halos or penmnbne, whidi 
exhibit the same figure on a larger scale. There is m 
appearance of a transition of tbe o^oar of the spot into 
the penumbra, or of the latter, which is sometinies filament 
tous, into that of the photosphere. Capooci and Pastorff (of 
Buchholz in Brandenburg) — ^most diligent obeervers — hm 
both gircn very accurate representations of the angular ton 
of the nuclei. (Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 115, p. 316 ; No. 1S8, 
p. 291; No. 144, p. 471.) William Herschel and Schwabe 
saw the nucleoid spots divided by bright veins, or Inminotf 
bridges, — ^phenomena of a cloud-like nature generated within 
the second stratum where the penumbrae originate. — These 
singular configurations, which probably owe their origin to 
ascending currents, the tumultuous formation of spots, sokr 
faculaa, furrows, and projecting stripes (crests of hanmm 
waves) indicate, according to Sir William Herschel, an intense 
evolution of light; whilst, on the other hand, according to 
the same great authority, " the absence of solar spots and 
their concomitant phenomena seems to indicate a low 
degree of combustion, and, consequently, a less beneficial 
action on the temperature of our planet, and the development 
-of vegetation." These conjectures led Sir WiUiam Herschd 
to institute a series of comparisons between the prices d 
€om, and the complaints of poor crops,^^ and the abeence oj 
solar spots, between the years 1676 and 1684 (according to 
Flamstead), firom 1686 to 1688 (according to Dominique 
Cassini), from 1695 to 1700, and from 1795 to 1800, Unfor- 
tunately, however, we can never attain a knowledge of the 
numerical elements on which to found even a conjectmal 
solution of such a problem; not only, as this circomspeot 



^* William Herschel, in the Philosophical Transttciumt if 
the Rmjtzl Society for 1801, part ii. pp, 810-316. 
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astronomer has himself observed, because the price of com 
ioL one part of Europe cannot be taken as a criterion of the 
state of vegetation over the whole continent; but more espe- 
cially because a diminution of the mean annual temperature, 
«ven if it affected the whole of Europe, would afford no 
evidence that the Earth had derived a smaller quantity of 
fiolar heat throughout that year. It appears from Dove's 
investigations of the irregular variations of temperature, 
^hat extremes of meteorological conditions always lie laterally 
by one another, t. e, in almost equal degrees of latitude. 
Our own continent, and the temperate parts of North America, 
generally present such contrasts of temperature. When 
our winters are severe, the season there is mild, and con- 
Tersely. These compensations in the local distribution of 
lieat, when associated with vicinity to the ocean, are attended 
hj the most beneficial results to mankind, owing to the indu- 
bitable influence exercised by the mean quantity of summer- 
heat on the development of vegetation, and consequently on 
4he ripening of the cereals. 

While William Herschel attributed an increase of heat on 
the Earth to the activity of the central body,— a process 
from which result spots on the Sun,-^Bati6ta Baliani, almost 
two and a half centuries earlier, in a letter to Galileo, described 
solar spots as cooling agents.^ This opinion coincides with 



^ We find a reference in the historical fragments of the 
«lder Cato to an official notice of the high price of com, and 
jui obscuration of the Sun's disc, which continued for many 
months. The ^^luminis oaUffo,^^ and ^^ defectus SoUs" of 
Roman authors, does not invariably indicate an eclipse of the 
Sun ; as, for instance, in the accoimt of the long-continued 
diminution of the Sun's light after the death of CaBsar. Thus, 
.for instance, we read in Aulus Gellius, NocL Ait. ii. 28, 
*' Verba Catonis in Originum quarto hasc simt : non libet 
scribere, quod in tabula i^ud Foatific^aoL maximum est, 

g2 
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ihii experiment made by the zealous agtronomer Gantier" it 
Oeneva, in comparing four periods characterised fay imme- 
roiM and by few npots on the San*8 disc (fitmi 1827 to 184S), 
with the mean temperatures presented by thirty-tlireeEiiropen 
and twenty-nine American stations of similar latitude. Tin 
comparison proves, by positive and negative diflS^renoes, de 
contrasts exhibited by opposite Atlantic coasts. The hd 
r(*siilts, however, scarcely give 0'76®Fahr. as the cooling fixee 
ttscril)ed to the Bun*s spots, and this might with equal pro- 
pricfty be attributed to errors of observation and the direct 
of the winds at the localities indicated. 

It still remains for us to notice the third envelope oiibBSixi, 
to which wo have already referred. This is the most extenal 
of the three ; inclosing the photosphere, is cloudy, and cf 
imperfect transparency. The remarkable phenomena of red, 
mountain, or flame-like elevations, which, if not seen ht 
the first time, were at all events more distinctly visible during 
the eclipHO of the Sun of the 8th of July, 1842, when tfaej 
were simultaneously noticed by several of the most expd' 
rif'nccd observers, have led astronomers to assume the eziBtence 
of a third envelope of this kind. Arago, in a treatise devoted 
to the subjcct,^^ has with much ingenuity tested the sevenl 
observations, and enumerated the grounds which necessitated 
the adoption of this view. He has at the same time showi 



quotiens anona cara, quotiens Lunaa an Solis lumini caligo, 
nut quid obstiterit." "The words of Cato in the fourth 
book of his Origines are these : I may not write what is 
f^rquently entered in the tables of the priests, that com was 
dear whenever there was any decrease in the light of the Sun 
and Moon, or when anything obscured them." 

^' Gautier, Recherches relatives d Vinfluence que le nomkre 
des taches iolatres exerce sur les tempiratures terrefires^ in 
the BihliotMque Universelle de Genhe, Nouv. Serie, tom. K. 
1844, pp. 827-335. 

" Arago, in the Annuairepour 1846, pp. 271-438. 
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that since 1706 similar red marginal protuberances have beea 
eight times described on the occasion of total or annular solar 
". eclipses." On the 8th of July, 1842, when the apparently 
larger disc of the Moon entirely covered the Sun, the Moon's 
disc was observed to be surrounded not only by a whitish 
, Ught,^' encircling it like a crown or luminous wreath, but 
two or three protuberances were also seen, as if originating 
at its margin, and were compared by some observers to 
red jagged mountains, by others to reddened masses of ice, 
and again by others to fixed indented red flames. Arago, 
liaugier, and Mauvais at Perpignan, Petit at Montpelier, 
Airy on the Superga, Schumacher at Vienna, and numerous 
other astronomers, agreed perfectly in the main features of 
iihe final results, notwithstanding the great differences in the 
instruments they employed. The elevations did not always 
appear simultaneously ; in some places they were even seen 
lyy the naked eye. The estimates of the angles of altitude 
t^ertainly differed ; the most reliable is probably that of Petit, 
the director of the observatory at Toulouse. He fixed it at 
1' 45", which, if these phenomena were true sun-mountains^ 
)would give an elevation of 40,000 geographical miles ; that 
is to say, nearly seven times the Earth's diameter, which is 
only 112th part of the diameter of the Sun. The conside- 
ration of these phenomena has led to the very probable hypo- 
thesis, that these red figures are emanations within the third 
envelope, — clouds, which are illuminated and coloured by the 



^® Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1846, pp. 440-447. 

^^ This is the white appearance which was also observed in 
the solar eclipse of the 15th of May, 1836, and which the 
^eat astronomer of Konigsberg very correctly described at 
the time by observing '* that idthough the Moon's disc en- 
tirely covered the Sun, a Imninous corona still encircled it, 
which was a portion of the Sun's atmosphere." (Bessel, in 
Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 320. 
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photosphere.* Arago, in putting forward this hypothaii, 
expresses the conjecture that the intense blue colour of tie 
sky, which I have myself measured upon the loftiest part if 
the Cordilleras, though with instruments which are certiiib 
still Tery imperfect, may afford a convenient opportunity Iv 
frequently observing these mountain-like clouds in the oiita<- 
most atmosphere of the Sun.^^ 



^ " Si nous examinions de plus pr^s rexpKcation d'api^ 
laquellc Ics protuberances rougeitres seraient assimil^ l 
des nuages (de la troisi^me enveloppe), nous ne trouTerioM 
aucun principc de physique qui nous emp^ch4t d*admettie 




arr^t^s, qu'elles affectent, 9a et li, des formes tr^ tmir- 
ment^, mhne des forms en suiplamb ; que la lusii^ 
solaire (la photosphere) les colore en rouge. Si eetle 
troisi^me enveloppe existe, elle donnera peut^tre la ckf de 
quelqucs-unes des grandes et d^plorables anomalies que Ton 
remarque dans le cours des saisons/' — "On examining more 
closely the grounds on which these rose-coloured protube- 
rances are compared to clouds (of the third atmosphere) we 
do not find any principle in physics which would oppose ^ 
assumption that masses of clouds extending fix>m. 25,000 te 
80,000 leagues^ float in the Sim's atmosphere; that these 
masses, like some clouds in our terrestrial atmosphere, assume 
contours exhibiting here and there much-involved tonUy 
appearing sometimes even sloping or inverted, as it wete; 
and that they are coloured red by the light of the Sun (the 
photosphere). If this third atmosphere actually exist, it 
may, perhaps, tend to solve some of those vast and deplo- 
rable anomalies which we observe in the course of the 
seasons." Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1846, pp. 460, 467. 
^ '' Tout ce qui af^blira sensiblement Tintensit^ ^dairante 
de la portion de Tatmosph^re terrestre qui parait entourer et 
toucher le contour circulaire du Soleil, pourra contribuer i 
rendre les preeminences rouge&tres visibles. II est done 
permis d'esp6rer qu*un astronome exerc^, ^tabli au sommet 



o ■ 
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WHen we consider the 2one in which solar spots are most 
I commonly observed (it is only on the 8th of Jime and the 
r 9th of December, that the spots describe straight lines on 
[ the Smi's disc, which at the same time are parallel with, one 
another and the Sun's equator, and not concaye or conyex)L, 
we are struck by the fisict, that they have rarely been seen bi 
the equatorial region between 3° North and 3° South Latitude^ 
and that they do not occur at all in the polar regions. They are 
on the whole, most frequent in the region between 11° and 16' 
north of the equator; and generally of more common occurrence 
in the northern hemisphere, or as Sommering maintains, 
may be seen there at a greater distance from the equatorial 
regions, than in the southern hemis^Aiere. {OuiUneA^ § 39^; 
Observations at the Gape, p. 433.) Galileo CTon estimated 
the extreme limits of northern and southern heliocentric lati- 
tude at 29°. Sir John Herschel extends them to 35°, as has 
also been done by Schwabe, {Schum. Astr. Nachr, No. 473.) 
Laugier found some spots as high as 4P {Comptes rendus,. 
tom. XT. p. 944), and Schwabe eyen in 50°. The spot 

d'une tres haute montagne, pourrait y observer r^guHdrement 
les nuages de la troisikme enveloppe solaire, situes, en appa- 
rence, sur le contour de Tastre ou un peu en dehors ; deter- 
miner ce qu*ils ont de permanent et de variable, notar les 

p^riodes de disparition et de reapparition " 

** Whatever will perceptibly diminish the brilliant intensity 
of that portion of the terrestrial atmosphere which appears 
to enclose and touch the circumference of the Sun, may 
contribute to render the rose-eoloured protuberances visible. 
We may, therefore, hope that an experienced astronomer 
may succeed, on the summit of some high mountain, in 
making systematic and regular observations of the clofids of 
the third solar envelope, which appear to be situated on the 
margin of the Sun, or a little beyond it; and thus determine 
the permanence or variability of their character, and note 
the epochs of their disappearance and re-appearance . . ." 
Arago, Ibid, p. 471. 
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obseired by La Hire in 70^ NorUi Latitude, mtut be rq;arded 
as a yery rare phenomenon. 

This distribution of spots on the Sun's disc, their rariig 
under the equator and in the polar regions, and their panM 
position in reference to the equator, led Sir John Herschd to 
the conjecture, that the obstructions which the third Taporoos 
external atmosphere may present at some points to the libe« 
ration of heat, generates currents in the Sun's atmosphere 
from the poles towards the equator, similar to those wbidi 
upon the Earth occasion the trade-winds and calms near tiis 
equator, owing to difEerences of Telocity in each of the panM 
zones. Some spots are of so permanent a character, tbat 
they have continued to appear for fully six months, as was 
the case with the large spot visible in 1779. Schwabe was 
enabled to follow the same group eight times in the year 
1840. A black nucleoid spot, delineated in Sir John Her- 
schers Observations at the Cape (to which I have made sncii 
constant reference), was found by accurate measurement to 
be so large, that supposing the whole of our Earth to be 
propelled through the opening of the photosphere, there 
would still have remained a free space on either side of more 
than 920 geographical miles. Sommering directs attention 
to the fact, that there are certain meridian belts on the Sun'a 
disc, in which he had never observed a solar-spot for many 
years together. {Thilo. de Solis maculis a Scemmeringio 
observatis, 1828, p. 22.) The great differences presented in 
the data given for the period of revolution of the Sun, are not, 
by any means, to be ascribed solely to want of accuracy in the 
observations; they depend upon the property exhibited by 
some spots, of changing their position on the disc. Laugier has 
devoted special attention to this subject, and has observed 
spots which would give separate rotations of 24d. 28m. and 
26d. 46m. Our knowledge of the actual period of the rota- 
tion of the Sun, can therefore only be regarded as the mean 
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^ of a large number of observations of those maculaB, which., 
from their permanence of form, and invariabiUtj of position 
^ in reference to other co-existent spots, may form the basis 
■■f of reliable observations. 

3; Although solar maculaB may be more frequently seen by 
^i the naked eye than is generally supposed, if the Sun's disc 
a: be attentively observed, there yet occur not more than two 

or three notices of this phenomenon between the beginning 
si of the ninth and of the seventeenth centuries, on the accuracy 

f of which we can rely. Among these I would reckon the 

Mi supposed retention of Mercury within the Sun's disc for eight 

5 days, in the year 807, as recorded in the annals of the 

prankish kings, first ascribed to an astronomer of the Bene- 

1 dictine order, and subsequently to Eginhard; the 91 -days 
transit of Venus over the Sim, imder the Caliph Al-Motas- 
sem, in the year 840; and the Signa in Sole of the year 
1096, as noticed in the Staindelii Chronicon, I have during 
several years made the epochs of the mysterious obscurations 
of the Sun which have been recorded in history, — or, to use 
a more correct expression, the periods of the more or less 
prolonged diminution of bright daylight-— the subject of 
special investigation, both in a meteorological and a cosmical 
point of view.'' Since large numbers of solar spots (Hevelius 

^ Although it cannot be doubted that individual Greeks 
and Romans may have seen large Sun-spots with the naked 
eye, it is, at all events, certain, that such observations have 
never been referred to in any of the works of Greek and 
Roman authors that have come down to us. The passages of 
Theophrastus, De Signis, iv. 1, p. 797; of Aratus, Diosem. 
V. 90-92; and of Proclus, Paraphr, 11, 14, in which the 
younger Ideler (MeteoroL Veterum^ p. 20U and in the Com- 
mentary to Ariatot, Meteor, tom. i. p. 374) thought he could 
discover references to the Sun's spots, merely imply that the 
Sun's disc, which indicates fine weather, exhibits no difference 
on its surface^ nothing remarkable (/ti/^c ti arjfjui (pepoi), but* 
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obseryed a group of this kind on the 20thof July, 1643, wkkk 
covered the third part of the Sun*s disc) have always bees 
accompanied by numerous facuke, I am not much, disposed ti 

on the contrary, perfect imiformity. The ^/su^y the dappled 
surface, is expressly ascribed to light clouds, the atmosphoi 
(the scholiast of Arastus says, to the thickness of the air]; 
hence we always hear of the morning and evening Sa, 
because their disc, independently of all Sun-spots, are sop- 
posed, even in the present day, according to an cdd bdul 
not wholly unworthy of regard, to give notice to the &nici 
and the mariner, as diaphanometeray of coming changes of 
weather, llie Sun's disc, on the horizon, gives an indicatbi 
of the condition of the lower atmospheric strata which are 
nearer the Earth. The first of the Sun-spots noticed in tiie 
text as visible to the naked eye, and falsely regarded in ^ 
years 807 and 840 as transits of Mercury and Venus, is 
recorded in the great historical collection of Justus Reubens, 
Veteres Scriptores (1726), in the section Annales Begum 
Francorum Pipini, Karoli Magni et Ludomciy a qttodam efuf 
(Btatis Astronomo, Ludovici regis domesticoy conscrtpii, p. 58. 
These annals were originally ascribed to a Benedictine mask 
(p. 28); but, subsequently, and correctly, to the celebrated 
Eginhard, Charlemagne's secretary. — See Annales EirUuKrdi^ 
in Pertz, Monumenta Germanim historicOy Script, torn. i. p. 
194. The following is the passage referred to: **DCX]!CCVn. 
Stella Mercurii xvi kal. April, visa est in Sole qualis pam 
macula nigra, paululum superius medio centre ejusdem sidaitf, 
qua a nobis octo dies conspicata est; sed quando primum 
intravit vel exivit, nubibus impedientibus, minime notare 
potuimus." *' On the 15th of March, DCCCCVII., Mercury 
appeared to be a small black spot on the Sun, a little abo?e 
his centre, and was visible to us in that position for e%ht 
days ; but, owing to the obstruction offered by the clouds, we 
were not able to see either when it reached or left that 
place." — The so-called transit of Venus, recorded by the 
Arabian astronomers, is noticed by Simon Assemanus, m the 
Introduction to the Globus CmUsiis Oufico-Arabicus Velitemi 
Musei Borgiani, 1790, p. xxxviii: *'Anno Hegyrse 22i^, 
regnante Almootasemo Chalifa, visa est in Sole prope medium 
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ascribe to nucleoid spots those obscurations during which start 
were partly risible, as in total solar eclipses. 

As, according to Du Sejour's calculation, the longest pos* 

-1, , - B M-^^M^ m ■-^■■■■1 I I - - - — ■ 

n^a qusdam macula, idque feria tertia die decima nona 
mensis Regebi . . . ." This appearance was belieyed 
to be the planet Venus, and the same black spoi (macula 
nigra) was supposed to hare been seen for 91 days (probably 
with intermissions of twelve or thirteen days?). Soon after 
this, the reigning Chalif Motassem died. — ^I have selected the 
following seyenteen examples from a large number of facts 
collected from the historical records derived from popular 
tradition, as to the occurrence of a sudden decrease in the 
light of the Sun: 

45 B.C. At the death of Julius CeBsar : after which event 
the Sim remained pale for a whole year, and gave less 
than its usual warmth; on which account the air was 
thick, cold, and hazy, and fruit did not ripen. — Plu- 
tarch, in Jul, C<B8. cap. 87; Bio Cow.xliv.; Virg. Georg. 
i. 466. 
33 A.D. The year of the Crucifixion. " Now from the 
sixth hour there was darkness over all the land till the 
ninth hour." (St. Matthew, xxvii. 45.) According to 
St. Luke, xxiii. 45, '' the Sun was darkened." In order 
to explain and corroborate these narrations, Eusebius 
brings forward an eclipse of the Sun in the 202nd 
Olympiad^ which had been noticed by the chronicler, 
PhLegon of Tralles. (Ideler, Handhuch der mathem. 
Chronologies Bd. ii. p. 417.) Wurm has, however, 
shown that the eclipse which occurred during this 
Olympiad, and was visible over the whole of Asia 
Minor, must have happened as early as the 24th of 
November, 29 a.d. The day of the Crucifixion corre- 
sponded with the Jewish Passover (Jdeler^ Bd. i. pp. 
515-520), on the 14th of the month Nisan, and the 
Passover was always celebrated at the time of the full 
moon. The Sun cannot therefore have been darkened 
for three hours by the Moon. The Jesuit Scheiner 
thinks the decrease in the light might be ascribed to the 
occurrence of large Sun-spots. 
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aible duration of a total eclipse of the Sun cannot be moR 
than 7m. 588. at the equator, nor more than Cm, lOs. fi)r tiie 
latitude of Paris ; the decrease of da^dight which is reccn^ed 



358 A.D. A darkening continuing two hours, on the 
22nd of August, be/ore the fearful earthquake of Nioo- 
media, which also destroyed several other cities of Mace- 
donia and Pontus. The darkness continued from two to 
three hours: '*nec contigua yel adposita cemebantur." 
" Without either contiguous objects or those in juxta- 
position being discernible." — Ammian. MarceU. xviL 7. 

360 A.D. In all the eastern provinces of the Homan Em- 
pire, *' per Boos tractus," there was obscurity from eaily 
dawn till noon ; *' Callgo a piimo aurorse exortu adnsqiie 
meridiem," Ammian. MarceU. xx. 3 ; but the stars con- 
tinued to shine: consequently, there could not have been 
any shower of ashes, nor, from the long duration of the 
phenomenon, could it be ascribed to the action of a total 
eclipse of the Sun, to which the historian refers it 
" Cum lux coDlestis operiretur, e mundi conspectu penitus 
luce abrepta, defecisse diutius solem pavidsB mentes 
hominum eestimabant: prime attenuatum in lunae comi- 
culantis effigiem, deinde in speciem auctum semenstrem, 
posteaque in integrum restitutum. Quod alias non 
evenit ita perspicue, nisi cum post ineequales cursus 
intermenstruum lunsB ad idem revocatur." ** When the 
light of heaven, suddenly and whoUy concealed, was 
hidden from the world, trembling men thought the Sun 
had left them for a very long time ; at first it assumed 
the form of a homed moon, then increased to half its 
proper size, and was finally restored to its integrity. 
But it did not appear so bright imtil, alter all irregular 
motions were over, it returned." This description 
entirely corresponds with a true eclipse of the Sun; 
but how are we to explain its long duration, and the 
'* caligo " experienced in all the provinces of the East ? 

409 A.D. When Alaric appeared before Eome, there was 
so great a darkness, that the stars were seen by day.-— 
Scbaurrer, Chronik der Seuchen^ Th. i. p. 113. 

536. Justinianus I. Ceesar imperavit annos triginta-octo 
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by the annalists may, on account of its duration for many 
hours, possibly be referred to one or other of the three 
following and very different causes : 1 . A disturbance in the 

(727 to 565). Anno imperii nono deliquium lucis passus 
est Sol, quod annum integrum et duos amplius menses 
duravit, adeo ut parum admodum de luce ipsius appa- 
reret; dixeruntque homines Soli aliquid accidisse, quod 
nunquam ab eo recederet." '* In the ninth year of the 
reign of Justinian I., who reigned thirty-eight years, the 
Sun suffered an eclipse, which lasted a whole year and 
two months, so that very little of his light was seen ; 
men said that something had clung to the Sun, from 
which it would never be able to disentangle itself.'* 
— Gregorius Abul-Faragius, Supplementum HistoritB 
Dt/nastiarum, ed. Edw. Pocock, 1663, p. 94. This 
phenomenon appears to have been very similar to one 
observed in 1783, which, although it has received a name 
(Hohenrauch)^* has in many cases not been satisfactorily 
explained. 
5^7 A.D. "Justinus II. annos 13 imperavit (565-578). 
Anno imperii ipsius secundo apparuit in coelo ignis 
flammans juxta polum arcticum, qui annum integrum 
permansit; obtexeruntque tenebree mundum ab hora diei 
nona noctem usque, adeo ut nemo quicquam videret; 
deciditque ex aere quoddam pulveri minuto et cineri 
simile." " In the second year of the reign of Justinian 
II., who reigned thirteen years, there appeared a flame 
of fire in the heavens, near the North Pole, and it re- 
mained there for a whole year ; darkness was cast over 
the world from three o'clock until night, so that nothing 
could be seen ; and something resembling dust and ashes 
fell down from the sky." — ^Abu'l-Farag. 1. c. p. 95. 
Could this phenomenon luive continued for a whole year 
like a perpetual northern-light (magnetic storm) and 
been succeeded by darkness and showers of meteoric 
dust? 

* A kind of thick, yellowish fog, common in North 
Germany. 
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process of tlie evolution of light, as it were a dimitin^ of 
intensity in the photosphere; 2. ObBtmctionB (such asi 
greater and denser formation of clouds) in the outeiBiflit 

626 A.D. According also to Ahul-Farag. (SisL Dymai 
pp. 94, 99), half of the Sun's disc contiiuied ohscuied 
for eight months. 

733 A.D. One year after the Arabs had been driyen bad 
across the Pyrenees after the battie oi Tours, the Sun 
was so much darkened on the 19 th of August, as to 
excite universal terror. — Schnurrer, CTiron. theil L 
p. 164. 

807 A.D. A Sim-spot was observed, which was beheyed 
to be the planet Mercury. — ^Reuber, Vet sScript. p. 58 
(see p. 375.) 

840 A.D. From the 28th of May to the 26tli of August 
(Assemani singularly enough gives the date 6^ Maj, 
839), the so-called transit of Venus across the Son's 
disc was observed. (See above, pp, 379-380.) The Chalif 
Al-Motassem reigned from 834 to 841, when he was 
succeeded by Hanin-el-Watek, the ninth Chalif. 

934 A.D. In the valuable work Historta de Portugal^ by 
Faria y Souza, 1730, p. 147, I find the following pas- 
sage: ''En Portugal se vi6 sin luz la tierra por dos 
meses. K\\b, el Sol perdido su splendor." The Earth 
was without Hght for two months in Portugal, for the 
Sun had lost its brightness. The heavens were then 
opened in fissures " por firactura," by strong flashes of 
lightning, when there was suddenly bright Sun-light. 

1091 A.D. On the 21st of September, the Sun was dark- 
ened for three hours; and when the obscuration had 
ceased, the Sun's disc still retained a peculiar colour. 
'* Fuit eclipsis Solis, 11 Kal. Octob. fere tres horas: 
Sol circa meridiem dire nigrescebat." Martin Crusius, 
Annales Suevici, Francof. 1695, tom. i. p. 279; Schnurrer, 
th. i. p. 219. 

1096 A.D. Sun-spots were seen by the naked eye on the 
3rd of March. "Signum in Sole apparuit V, Nono 
Mareii feria secunda incipientis quadragesimsB. Job. 
Staindelii, Presbyteri Pataviensis, Chronicon genertde^ 
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fpaque vaporous envelope investing the photosphere, by 
vliich the radiation of solar light and heat is impeded; 
\. The impure condition of our atmosphere, arising, for 

in Oefelii Rerum Baicarum Scriptores^ torn. L 1763, 
p. 485. 

1206 A.D. On the last day of February, there was, ac- 
cording to Joaquin de Yillalba {Epidemiohgia espanola, 
Madr. 1803, torn. i. p. 30), complete darkaess for six 
hours, turning the day into night. This phenomenon 
was succeeded by long-contmued and abundant rains. 
'' £1 dia ultimo del mes de Febrero hubo un eclipse de 
Sol que duro seis horas con tanto obscuridad como si 
fuera media noche. Siguieron a este fenomeno abun- 
dantes y continuas lluvias." A very similar phenomenon 
is recorded for Jime, 1191, by Schnurrer, th. i. pp. 
258, 265. 

1241 A.B. Five months after the Mongolian battle at 
Liegnitz, the Sun was darkened (in some places ?) and 
such darkness caused that the stars could be seen in the 
heavens at three o'clock on Michaelmas day. '' Obsciu'atus 
est Sol (in quibusdam locis?), et factae sunt tenebree, ita 
ut stellse viderentur in coelo, circa festum S. Michaelis 
hora nona." Chronicon Clattstro-Neoburgense (of the 
Monastery of Neuberg, at Vienna : this chronicle com- 
prises the annals of the period from the year 218 a.d. 
to 1348) Fez, Scriptores rerum AtuitrKUMrum, Lips. 
1721, torn. i. p. 458. 

1547 A.D. The 23rd, 24th, and 25th of April, conse- 
quently the days preceding, and immediately succeeding 
the battle of Miihlbach, in which the Elector John 
Frederick was taken prisoner. Kepler says in Para- 
iipom. ad ViteUtum, qutbus A8tronomt€B pars Optica 
traditur^ 1604, p. 259, *'The elder and younger Gemma 
record that in the year 1547, before the battle between 
Charles V and the Duke of Saxony, the Sun appeared 
for three days as if it were suffused by blood, while at 
the same time many stars were visible at noon.'' '' Ke- 
fert Gemma, pater et filius, anno 1547, ante conflictum 
Caroli Y cum Saxoniee Duce, Solem per tres dies ceu 
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instance, from the obscuring (mosdy organic) meteoric da 
ink-, or sand-rain, such as is described by Mac^wantok 
continued for several days together in China. The seed 
and third of these causes do not require the occorroioerfi 
diminution of the electro-magnetic light process, perim 
(of the perpetual polar light") in the solar atmosphoe; U 
the last-named cause excludes the Tisibility of stars at nooi^ 
of which such frequent mention is made in these mjstedos 
and vaguely described obscurations. 

Arago's discovery of chromatic polarization has not on^ 
confirined the existence of the third and oulermost enTekie 
of the Sun, but has likewise added considerable weight to ti» 
conjectures advanced in reference to the whole physical eon- 
sanguine perfusum comparuisse, ut etiam stellse pleraqw 
in meridie conspicerentur." Kepler, (in Stella Ntm « 
Serpentarto, p. 113,) further expresses his uncertainty 
as to the cause of the phenomenon; he asks whether the 
diminution of the Sun's light be owing to some celestiil 
causes: *' Solis lumen ob causas quasdam sublimes hebe- 
tari . . . /' whether it be owing to the wide difit 
sion of some cometary substance '^ materia cometia 
latins sparsa," for the cause cannot have originated in 
our atmosphere, since the stars were visible at noon." 
Schnurrer ( Chronik der Setichen, th. ii. p. 93) thinks, 
notwithstanding the visibility of the stars, that tk 
phenomenon must have been the same as the so-called 
**H6henrauch;" for Charles V. complained before the 
battle, '' that the Sun was always obscured when he was 
about to engage with the enemy." " Semper se nebalse 
densitate infestari, quoties sibi cum hoste pugnandum 
sit." (Lambert, Hortens, de hello german, lib. vi. p. 182.) 
^ Horrebow {Basis Astronomia, 1735, § 226) makes use of 
the same expression. Solar light, according to him, is " a 
perpetual Northern-light toithin the Sun's atmosphere^ produced 
by the agency of powerful magnetic forces, ^^ (See Hanow, in 
Joh. Dan. Titius' gemeinnutzige Abhandlungen uher naiurUehi 
Dinge, 1768, p. 102. 
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■K(«titutioQ of the central body of our planetary system. ''A 
jfelray of light which reaches our eyes, after traversing many 
millions of miles, from the remotest regions of heaven, 
*E announces, as it were of itself, in the polariscope, whether 
it is reflected or refracted, whether it emanates from a 
eolid or fluid or gaseous body ; it announces even the degree 
afg of its intensity. (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 33, and vol. ii. p. 715). 
2ki: It is essential to distinguish between natural light, as it 
emanates directly irom the Sun, the flxed stars, or flames 
i a of gas, and is polarized by reflection from a glass>plate at 
r^ an angle of 35° 25'; and that polarized light, which is 
r. radiated as such from certain substances (as ignited bodies, 
^ whether of a solid or liquid nature). The polarized light 
— . which emanates from the above-named class of bodies, very 
probably proceeds from their interior. As the light thus 
emanates from a denser body into the surrounding attenuated 
I atmospheric strata, it is refracted on the surface ; and in this 
^ process a part of the refracted ray is rejected back to the 
^ interior, and is converted by reflection into polarized light, 
^ -whilst the other portion exhibits the properties of light 
I J polarized by refraction. The chromatic polariscope distin- 
si guishes the two by the opposite position of the coloured 
* complementary images. Arago has shewn, by careful 
•^ experiments extending beyond the year 1820, that an 
^ ignited solid body (for instance, a red-hot iron ball), or a 
jp luminous, fused metal, yield only ordinary light, in rays 
t issuing in a perpendicular direction, whilst the rays which 
^ reach our eyes from the margins, under very small angles, 
are polarized. When this optical instrument, by which the 
two kinds of light could be distinguished, was applied to gas 
flames, there was no indication of polarization, however 
small were the angles at which the rays emanated. K even 
the light be generated in the interior of gaseous bodies, the 
length of way does not appear to lessen the nimiber and 

TOL. IV. H 
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intensity of the very oblique rays in their passage throng^ 
the rare media of the gas, nor does their emergence at thi 
surface and their transition into a different medium caoii 
polarization by refraction. Now, since the Sun does not 
either exhibit any trace of polarization when the light ii 
suffered to reach the polariscope in a very oblique directioii 
and at small angles from the margin, it follows from tlii 
important compaiison that the light shining in the Sun en" 
not emanate from the solid solar body, nor from any liqail 
substance, but must be derived from a gaseous, self-lumiooai 
envelope. We thus possess a material physical analysis d 
the photosphere. 

The same instrument has, however, also led to the cai^ 
elusion that the intensity of the light of the Sun is not greater 
in the centre of the disc than at its margins. When the twf 
complementary coloured images of the Sun — ^the red and bbt 
—are so arranged that the margin of the one image £eQ1s oi 
the centre of the other, perfect white will be produced. If 
the intensity of the light were not the same in the diffeiCBt 
parts of the Sun's disc, if, for example, the centre were mom 
luminous than the margin, then the partial covering of tks 
images in the common segments of the blue and red ditt 
would not exhibit a pure white, but a pale red, because Ik 
blue rays woidd only be able to neutralize a portion of tht 
more numerous red rays. If^ moreover, we remember thift 
in the gaseous photosphere of the Sun, in opposition to M 
which occurs in solid or liquid bodies, the smallness of tbd 
angle at which the rays of light emanate, does not oaosB 
their number to diminish at the margins ; and as the saaN 
angle of vision embraces a larger number of luminous pointo 
at the margins than in the centre of the disc, we oould mA 
here reckon upon that compensation which, were the. Son S 
luminous iron globe, and consequently a soUd body, wouU 
take place between the opposite effects of the am^^ Ti p ffl o{ 
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ji^e angle of radiation and the comprehension of a larger 
^ei^ttmber of luminous points at the same visual augle. The 
-gself-luminous gaseous envelope, t. «., the solar disc visible 

J to us, must therefore (in opposition to the indications of the 
i^jipolariscope, which shows the margin and the centre to be of 
-s, equal intensity ), appear more luminous in the centre than at 
^ Ilie margin. The cause of this discrepancy has been ascribed 
^ j to the outermost and less transparent vaporous envelope sur- 
^ rounding the photosphere, which diminishes the light from 

^.ihe centre less than that of the marginal rays on its long 
^•passage through the vaporous envelope.** Bouguer, Laplace, 



J •* Arago, in the Mimoires des sciences mathem, et phys» 

Side VInstitut de France^ annee 1811, partie i. p. 118; 

•J, Matthieu, in Delambre, Hist, de VAstr, au dixhuitikme siicle^ 

pp. 351, 652. Fourrier, Eloge de William Serschel, in the 

^' Mim, de VInstitut, tom. vi. annee 1823 (Par. 1827), p. Ixxii. 

^ It is alike remarkable and corroborative of the great unifor- 

^ mity of character in the light of the Sun, whether emanating 

^^ firom its centre or its margins, that, according to an ingenious 

experiment made by Forbes, during a solar eclipse in 1836, 

a spectrum formed from the circumferential rays alone was 

^ identical both in reference to the number and position of the 

3 dark lines or stripes intersecting it, with the spectrum arising 

I from the entire solar light. When, therefore, rays of certain 

refrangibility are wanting in solar light, they have probably 

DOt passed into the Sun's atmosphere, as Sir David Brewster 

' eonjectures, since the circumferential rays produce the same 

dark lines when they shine through a much thicker medium, 

Forbes, in the Comptes rendus, tom. ii. 1836, p. 576. I will 

append to this note all the facts that I collected in the year 

1847, from Arago's MSS. :— 

''Des phenomenes de la polarisation coloree donnent la 
€$ertitude que le bord du Soleil a la meme intensite de lumi^re 
que le centre ; car en plagant dans la polariscope un segment 
da bord sur un segment du centre, j'obtiens (comme effet 
pompl^mentaire du rouge et du bleu) un blanc pur. Dans 
pn corps solide (dans uae boule de fer chaiif^e au rouge) le 

h2 
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Airy, and Sir John Herschel, are all opposed to these views of 
my friend, and consider the intensity of the light weaker at the 



meme angle de vision embrasse une plus grande etendue au 
bord qu'au centre, selon la proportion du cosinus de Tangle : 
mais dans la meme proportion aussi, le plus grand nombre 
de points materiels emettent ime lumiere plus faible, en raison 
de leur ohliquiti, Le rapport de Tangle est naturellement le 
meme pour une sphere gazeuse , mais Tobliquite ne produisant 
pas dans les gaz le meme effet de diminution que dans les 
corps solides, le bord de la sphere gazeuse serait plus 
lumineux que le centre. Ce que nous appelons le disque 
lumineux du Soleil, est la photosphere gazeuse, comme je Tai 
prouve par le manque absolu de traces de polarisation sur le 
bord du disque. Pour expliquer done VSgalite d'intensite du 
bord et du centre indiquee par le polariscope, il faut admettre 
une enveloppe exterieure, qui diminue ( eteint ) moins la 
lumiere qui vient du centre que les rayons qui viennent sur 
le long trajet du bord a Toeil. Cette enveloppe ei^terieure 
forme la couronne blanchatre dans les eclipses totales du 
Soleil. La lumiere qui emane des corps solides et liquides 
incandescens, est partiellement polarisee quand les rayons 
observes forment, avec la surface de sortie, un angle d'un 
petit nombre de degres ; mais il n'y a aucune trace sensible 
de polarisation lorsqu'on regarde de la meme mani^re dans le 
polariscope des gaz enflammes. Cette experience demontre 
que la lumiere solaire ne sort pas d'une masse solide ou liquide 
incandescente. La lumiere ne s'engendre pas imiquement a 
la surface des corps ; une portion nait dans leur substance 
meme, cette substance fAt-elle du platine. Ce n'est done pas 
la decomposition de Toxyg^ne ambiant qui donne la lumiere. 
L' emission de lumiere polarisee par le fer liquide est un effet 
de refraction au passage vers un moyen d*une moindre densite. 
Partout oii il y a refraction, il y a production d'un pen de 
lumiere polarisee. Les gaz n'en donnent pas, parceque 
leurs couches n'ont pas assez de densite. La Lune, suivie 
pendant le cours d'une lunaison entiere, oflfre des effets de 
polarisation, except^ a Tepoque de la pleine Lune et des jours 
qui en approchent beaucoup. La lumiere solaire trouve, 
surtout dans les premiers et derniers quartiers, a la sur£ax;e, 
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margin than in the centre. The last named of these distinguished 
physicists and astronomers expresses himself as follows, in 



inegale (montagneuse) de notre satellite, des inclinaisons, de 
plans convenables pour produire la polarisation par reflexion." 
" The phenomena of chromatic polarisation afford evidence 
that the margin of the Sun has the same intensity of light as 
the centre ; for by placing in the polariscope a segment of the 
fnnrgin upon a central segment, I obtain a pure white as the 
complementary effect of red and blue. In a solid body (as 
in an iron ball heated red-hot,) the same visual angle 
embraces a larger extent of the margin than of the 
centre, according to the ratio of the cosine of the angle: 
but in the same ratio, the greater number of the material 
points emit a feebler ligbt, in consequence of their obliquity. 
The ratio of the angles is naturally the same for a gaseous 
sphere; but since the obliquity does not produce the 
same amoimt of diminution in gases as in solid bodies, the 
margin of the gaseous sphere would be more luminous than 
its centre. That which we term the luminous disc of the Sun 
is the gaseous photosphere, as I have proved by the entire 
absence of every trace of polarization on the margin of the 
disc. To explain the equality of intensity indicated by the 
polariscope for the margin and the centre, we must admit the 
existence of an outer envelope, which diminishes (extin- 
gnishes) less of the light which comes from the centre than 
m>m the marginal rays having a longer way to traverse before 
they reach the eye. This outer envelope forms the whitish 
corona of light observed in total eclipses of the Sun. The 
light which emanates from solid and liquid incandescent 
bodies, is partially polarized when the rays observed form an 
angle of a few degrees with the surface from whence they 
emerge; but there is no sensible evidence of polarization 
when incandescent gases are seen in the polariscope. This 
experiment proves, therefore, that solar light does not emanate 
from a solid mass or an incandescent liquid. Ligbt is not 
engendered solely on the surface of bodies ; but a portion 
originates within the substance itself, even when the experi- 
ment is made with platinum. Light, therefore, is not pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the ambient oxygen. The 
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reference to this question :^ — " Now, granting the existence 
of such an atmosphere, its form, in obedience to the laws of 
equilibrium, must be that of an oblate spheroid, the ellip- 
ticities of whose strata differ from each other and from that of 
the nucleus. CJonsequently, the equatorial portions of this enve- 
lope must be of a thickness different from that of the polar, 
density for density^ so that a different obstacle must be thereby 
opposed to the escape of heat from the equatorial and the 
polar regions of the Sun." Arago is engaged at the present 
moment in a series of experiments, by which he purposes to 
test not only his own views, but also to reduce the results of 
observation to accurate numerical relations. 



emission of polarized light from liquid iron is an effect of 
refraction during its passage towards a medium of lesser 
density. Wherever there is refraction, a small amount of 
polarised light must be produced : gases do not emit polarized 
light, because their strata do not possess the requisite amount 
of density. When the Moon is followed through all its phases, 
it will be found to afford evidences of polarization, excepting 
at the full moon and the days immediately preceding and 
following it. It is more especially during the first and last 
quarters that the unequal (mountainous) surface of our satel- 
lite presents suitable inclinations for the polarization of solar 
light by reflection.** 

** Sir John Hei*schel, Astron, Ohserv, made at the Cape 
of Good Ht>pe, § 425, p. 434; Outlines of Astr, § 395, 
p. 234. Compare Fizeau and Foucault, in the Comptes Rendus 
de VAcad, des Sciences, torn, xviii. 1844, p. 860. It is 
remarkable enough that Giordano Bruno, who was burnt 
eight years before the invention of the telescope, and eleven 
years before the discovery of the spots of the Sun, should 
have believed in the rotation of the Sun upon its axis. He 
considered, on the other hand, that the centre of the Sun was 
less luminous than the edges. Owing to an optical deception, 
he believed that he saw the disc turn round, and the whirl- 
ing edges expand and contract. ( Jordano Bruno, par Christian 
Bartholmess, torn. ii. 1847, p. 367.) ' 
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A comparison between solar light and the two most intense 
kinds of artificial light which man has hitherto been able to 
produce, yields, according to the present imperfect condition 
of photometry, the following numerical results : — Fizeau and 
Foucault found, by their ingenious experiments, that Drum- 
mond's light (produced by the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
lamp directed against a surface of chalk) was to the light of 
the Sun's disc as 1 to 146. The luminous current, which in 
Davy's experiment was generated between two charcoal 
points, by means of a Bunsen's battery, having forty-six 
small plates, was to the light of the Sun as 1 to 4*2 ; but 
when very large plates were used, the ratio was as 1 to 2*5, 
and this light was, therefore, not quite three times less intense 
than solar light.^ When we consider the surprise still 
experienced at the circumstance of Drummond*s dazzling 
light forming a black spot when projected on the Sun's disc, 
we are doubly struck by the felicity with which Galileo, by 
a series of conclusions as early as 1612,^ on the smallness of 
the distance from the Sun at which the disc of Venus was 
no longer visible to the naked eye, arrived at the result that 
the blackest nucleus of the Sun's spots was more luminous 
than the brightest portions of the full Moon. 



*• Fizeau and Foucault, Recherches sur Vintensiti de la 
Lumiere imise par le Charhon dans Vexpirience de Davy, in 
the Comptes RenduSy tom. xviii. 1844, p. 753. — "The most 
intensely ignited solid (ignited quicklime in Lieutenant Drum- 
mond's oxy-hydrogen lamp), appear only as black spots on the 
disc of the Sun when held between it and the eye." Outlines, 
p. 36 {Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 707-708.) 

" Compare Arago's commentaiy on Galileo's letter to 
Marcus Welser, as well as his optical explanation of the 
influence of the diffuse reflected solar light of the atmospheric 
strata which covers the object seen in the sky upon the field 
of a telescope, as it were, with a luminous veil, in the AnnU" 
aire du Bureau des Long, pour 1842, pp. 4S2-487. 
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WiUiam Herschel, assuming the intensity of the whole 
light of the Sun at 1,000, estimated the average light of the 
penumbree at 469, and the black nuclei at 7. According to 
this estimate, which is certainly very conjectural, a black 
nucleus would yet possess 2,000 'times more light than tlie 
full Moon, since the latter, according to Bouguer, is 300,000 
less bright than the Sun. The degree of illumination of 
the nuclei visible to us, ». e, of the dark body of the Sun 
iUumined by reflection from the walls of the opened pho- 
tosphere, the interior atmosphere from which the penumbrse 
are generated, and by the light of the strata of our ter- 
restrial atmosphere through which we see it, has been 
strikingly manifested on the occasion of several transits 
of Mercury. When compared with the planet, whose 
dark side was turned towards us, the near and darkest 
nuclei presented a light brownish-grey appearance.** The 
admirable observer. Councillor Schwabe, of Dessau, was 
particularly struck by this difference of blackness between 
the planet and the nuclei, in the transit of Mercury on 
the 5th of May, 1832. On the occasion of my observing 
the transit of this planet in Peru, on the 9th of November, 
1802, in consequence of being engaged in measuring the 
/distances from the threads, I was imfortunately unable to 
make any comparison between the different intensities of the 
light, although Mercury's disc almost touched the nearest 
dark spot. Professor Henry, of Princeton, North America, 
had already shown, by his experiments in 1815, that the 
Sun's spots radiate a perceptibly less heat than those portions 
on which there were no spots. The images of the Sun and 
of a large spot were projected on a screen, and the differences 
of heat measured by means of a thermo-electrical apparatus.^ 

^ Madler, Astr. p. 81. 

^ Phihs, Mag, ser. iii. vol. xxviii. p. 230; and Poggend. 
Annalen, bd. Ixviii. p. 101. 
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Wliether rays of heat differ from rays of b'ght, by a differ- 
ence in the lengths of the transversal vibrations of ether ; or 
•whether they are identical with rays of light, but that a 
certain velocity in the vibrations which generates very high 
temperatures, is requisite to excite the impression of light in 
our organs, the Sun, as the main source of light and heat, must 
nevertheless, be able to call forth and animate magnetic 
forces on our planet, and more especially in the gaseous 
strata of our atmosphere. The early knowledge of thermo- 
electrical phenomena in crystallized bodies (such as tourma- 
line, boracite, and topaz), and Oersted's great discovery (1820) 
that every conducting body charged with electricity exerts a 
definite action on the magnetic needle during the continua- 
tion of the electrical current, afforded practical evidence of 
the correlation of heat, electricity, and magnetism. Basing 
his deductions on the idea of such an affinity, Ampere, 
who ascribed all magnetism to electrical currents which lie in 
a plane at right angles to the axes of the magnet, advanced 
the ingenious hypothesis that terrestrial magnetism (the 
magnetic charge of the Earth) was generated by electiical 
currents, circulating round the planet from east to west; and 
that the horary variations of the magnetic declination are on 
this account consequences of the fluctuations of heat, varying 
with the position of the Sun, by whose action these currents 
are excited. These views of Ampere have been confirmed 
by Seebeck's thermo-magnetic experiments, in which diffe- 
rences of temperature of the points of contact of a circle 
composed of bismuth and copper, or other heterogeneous 
metals, affect the magnetic needle. 

Another recent and brilliant discovery of Faraday's, the 
notice of which has been of almost simultaneous occurrence 
with the printing of these pages, throws an unexpected light 
on the same important subject. Whilst the earlier researches 
of this great physicist showed that all gases are diamagnetio. 
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t. e. assume a directioii from east to west, as bismuth and 
phosphorus, but that this property is most feebly exhibited 
in oxygen; it has been shown by his latest researches, which 
were begun in 1847, that oxygen alone, of all gases, like 
iron, assumes a position from north to south; and that oxygen 
gas loses a portion of its paramagnetic force by expansion 
and by elevation of the temperature. Since the diamagnetic 
activity of the other constituents of the atmosphere, such as 
the nitrogen and carbonic acid, are not modified by expan- 
sion or by an elevation of temperature, it only remains for 
us to consider the oxygen " which surrounds the whole Earth 
as it were, like a large sphere of sheet-tin, and receives mag- 
netism from it." The half of this sphere which is turned 
towards the Sun, is less paramagnetic than the opposite half; 
and as the boundaries of these halves are constantly altered 
by their rotation and revolution round the Sun, Faraday is 
inclined to refer a portion of the variations of terrestrial mag- 
netism on the Earth's surface to these thermic relations. The 
assimilation thus shown by experiment to exist between a 
single gas (oxygen) and iron, is an important discovery of our 
own age,* which derives additional value from the fact that 
oxygen probably constitutes the half of all the ponderable 
matters that occur in accessible portions of our Earth. 
Without assuming magnetic poles in the Sun's body, or any 
special magnetic forces in the solar rays, the central body 
may, as a powerful source of heat, excite magnetic activity on 
our planet. 

The attempts that have been made to prove, by means of 
meteorological observations prosecuted for many years at 



. ^ Faraday upon atmospheric magnetism, in the Exper, 
Researches on Electricity, series xxv. and xxvi. (^Philos, 
Transact, for 1851, part i.) § 2774, 2780, 2881, 2892, 
2968, and for the history of the investigaticm, § 2847. 
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tndimdual spots, that one side of the Sun (for instance the 
side which was turned towards the Earth on the 1st of January, 
1846) possesses a more intense heating power than the oppo- 
site one," have not led to more reliable results than the older 
Greenwich observations of Maskeleyne, which were supposed 
to prove that the Sun had decreased in diameter. 

The obeei-vations made by Councillor Schwabe, of Dessau, 
for reducing the periodicity of the Sun's spots to definite 
numerical relations, appear to have a surer foundation. No 
astronomer of the present day, however admirable may have 
been his instruments, could have devoted his attention more 
continuously to this subject than Schwabe, who, during the 
long period of twenty-four years, frequently examined the Sun's 
disc upwards of 300 days in the year. As his observations 
of the Sun's spots from 1844 to 1850 have not yet been 
published, I have presumed so far on our friendship as to 
request that he would communicate them to me, and at the 
same time answer a number of questions which I proposed 
to him. I will close this section of the Physical Constitution 
of our Central Body, with the observations with which this 
observer has allowed me to enrich the astronomical portion 
of my work. 

*' The numbers contained in the following table leave no 
doubt that, at least from the year 1826 to 1850, the occur- 
rence of spots has been so far characterized by periods of 
ten years, that its maxima have fallen in the years 1828, 1837, 
and 1848, and its minima in the years 1833 and 1843. I 
have had no opportunity," says Schwabe, " of acquainting 
myself with the older observations in a continued series, but* 



** Compare Nervander of Helsingfors, in the Bulletin de 
la Clause Physico-Mathem, de I'Acad. de St, Petersbourg^ 
torn. iii. 1845, pp. 30-32; and Buys-Ballot, of Utrecht, in 
Poggend. Annalen der Physik, vol. Ixviii. 1846, pp. 205-213. 
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I willingly concur in the opinion that this period may itself 
be further characterized by variability."^ 



Tear. 


Groups. 


Days showing 


Days of 


■ik %/««&• 


no Spots. 


Observation. 


1826 


118 


22 


277 


1827 


161 


2 


273 


1828 


225 





282 


1829 


199 





244 


1830 


190 


1 


217 


1831 


149 


3 


239 


1832 


84 


' 49 


270 


1833 


33 


139 


267 


1834 


51 


120 


273 


1835 


173 


18 


244 


1836 


272 





200 
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333 





168 


1838 


282 





202 


1839 


162 





205 


1840 


152 


3 


263 


1841 


102 


15 


283 


1842 


68 


64 


307 


1843 


34 


149 


312 


1844 


52 


111 


321 


1845 


114 


29 


332 


1846 


157 


1 


314 


1847 


257 





276 


1848 


330 





278 


1849 


238 





285 


1850 


186 


2 


808 



** I have distinguished by inverted commas the quotations 
from Schwabe's manuscript communications from pp. 399-400. 
Only the observations of the years 1826 to 1843 have already 
been published in Schimiacher's Astron, Nachr, no. 495 
(Bd. xxi. 1844), p. 235. 
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*^ I observed large spots visible to the naked eye in almost 
all the years not characterized by the minimum ; the largest 
appeared in 1828, 1829, 1831, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1847, 
1848. I regard aU spots whose- diameter exceeds 50" as 
large, and it is only when of such a size that they begin to 
be visible to even the keenest unaided sight. 

"The spots are imdoubtedly closely connected with the 
formation of faculse, for I have often observed faculae or ' nar- 
ben' formed at the same points from whence the spots had 
disappeared, whilst new solar spots were also developed within 
the faculse. Every spot is surrounded with a more or less 
bright luminous cloud. I do not think that the spots exert any 
influence on the annual temperature. I register the height 
of the barometer and thermometer three times in the course 
of each day, but the annual mean numbers deduced from 
these observations have not hitherto indicated any appre- 
ciable connection between the temperature and the number 
of the spots. Nor, indeed, would any importance be due to 
the apparent indication of such a connection in individual 
cases, unless the results were found to correspond with others 
derived from many different parts of the Earth. If the 
solar spots exert any slight influence on our atmosphere, my 
tables would, perhaps, rather tend to show that the years 
which exhibit a larger number of spots, had a smaller number 
of fine days than those exhibiting few spots." (Schum. 
Astron, Nachr. No. 638, § 221.) 

" William Herschel named the brighter streaks of light 
which are seen only towards the Sun's circumference, Jaculce, 
and the vein-like streaks visible only towards the centre of the 
Sun*s disc, * narben* (Astr, Nackr. No. 350, p. 243). I am 
opinion that ihe/aculce and ' narben' are both derived from 
the same conglobate luminous clouds, which appear more 
intensely bright at the circumference, but being less luminous 
in the centre of the Sun's disc than the sur&ce, exhibit the 
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Genebal comparative considerations of a whole class of 
cosmical bodies must here precede their individual descrip- 
tion. These considerations refer to the 22 principal planets 
and 21 moons [satellites, or secondary planets~\ which have 
been discovered up to the present time ; not to the planetary 
bodies in general, among which the comets whose orbits have 
been calculated are alone tenfold more numerous. The 
planets possess, upon the whole, a feeble scintillation, inas- 
much as they shine by the reflected light of the Sun, and 
their planetary light emanates from discs. ( Cosmos, vol. iii. 
p. 101.) In the ash-coloured light of the Moon, as well as 
in tlfe red light of its obscured disc, which is seen with 
great intensity between the tropics, the Sun's light under- 
goes, in reference to the observer upon the Earth, a twice 
repeated change in its direction. Attention has been already 
directed elsewhere* to the fact, that the Earth and othei 
planets possess in themselves a feeble power of emitting 
light, as is specially proved by some remarkable phenomena 
upon that portion of Venus which is turned away from 
the Sim. 

We shall consider the planets according to their number, 

* Cosmos, vol. i. p. 196, and note p. 197. 
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the sequence of their discovery, their volumes compared either 
with each other, or with their distances from the sun ; accord- 
ing to their relatiye densities, masses, periods of rotation, 
decrees of eccentricity, the inclinations of their axes, and charac* 
teristic differences within and beyond the zone of the small 
planets. In the comparative contemplation of these subjects, 
it is consistent with the nature of this work, to bestow espe- 
cial attention upon the selection of the numerical relations, 
which, at the period in which these pages appear, are con- 
sidered to be the most accurate, i. e. the results of the most 
recent and reliable investigations. 



a, PKINCIPAL PLANETS. 

1. Number and epoch of discovery. — Of the seven cosmical 
bodies which, from the most remote antiquity, have been 
distinguished by their constantly varying relative position 
towards each other from those which apparently maintain the 
same positions and distances, — the scintillating stars of the 
region of fixed stars [orbis inerrans] — there are only fi\e 
which appear star-like, "quinque stellce errantes ;" they are 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The Sun and 
the Moon remained almost separated from the others, since 
they form large discs, and also on account of the greater 
importance attached to them in accordance with religious 
myths.* Thus, according to Diodorus (ii. 30), the Chaldeans 
were acquainted with only five planets. Plato also says 
distinctly in the Timaus, where he only once mentions the 
planets, "Round the Earth, fixed in the centre of the Cosmos, 

' Gesenius, in the Hallischen Litteratur-Zeitung, 1822, 
Nos. 101 and 102 (Supplement, pp. 801-812). Among the 
Chaldeans, the Sun and Moon were held to be the two princi- 
pal deities ; the five planets merely represented genii. 

VOL. IV. I 
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move the Moon, the Sun, and five other stars, which have 
received the name of planets; the whole, therefore, in seven 
revolutions.*'* In the old Pyth^orean representation of the 
celestial system, according to Philolaus, the five planets were 
mentioned in a similar manner among the ten deified bodies 
which revolve round the central fire (the focus of the 
universe, eirria) *' immediately beneath the region of fixed 
stars;"* these were succeeded by the Sun, Moon, Earth, 
and the avrtxOwv (the anti- Earth). Even Ptolemy always 
speaks of only five planets. The enumeration of the 
planets in systems of seven, as Julius Firmicus distri- 
buted them among the decani,* as they are represented 
in the zodiacal circle of Bianchini (probably of the third 
century after Christ), examined by myself elsewhere,* and 
as they are met with in the Egyptian monuments of the 
time of the Csesars, does not belong to the ancient astronomy, 
but to the subsequent epochs, in which astrological chimeras 
had become universally diffused.' We must not be surprised 

* Plato, in the Tinnsus, p. 38, Steph. Davis's translation, 
ed. Bohn. p. 342. 

* Pdckh, de Platonico systemate ccelestium glohorum et de 
vera indole astronomicB Phtlolaica, p. xvii., and the same in 
Philolaus. 1819, p. 99. 

* Jul. Firmicus Maternus, Astron,^ libriviii. (ed. Pruckner, 
Basil, 1551), lib. ii. cap. 4, of the time of Constantino the 
Great. 

* Humboldt, Monumens des peuples indigenes de V Amerique, 
vol. ii. pp. 42-49. I have already directed attention in 1812 
to the analogy between the zodiac of Bianchini and that of 
Dendera. Compare Letronne, Observations critiques sur les 
representations zodiacales, p. 97; and Lepsius, Chronologie 
der jEgypter, 1849, p. 80. 

' Letronne, Sur VOrigine du Zodiaque grec, p. 29. Lep- 
sius, Chronol. der AEgypt, p. 83. Letronne opposes the old 
Chaldean origin of the planetary week on account of the 
number seven. 
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that the Moon was included in the series of the seven planets, 
smce, with the exception of a memorable theory of attrac- 
tion put forward by Anaxagoras {Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 690, 
and note 27), its more intimate connexion with the Earth 
"was scarcely ever suspected by the ancients. On the contrary, 
according to an opinion respecting the system of the world 
which Vitruvins® and Martianus Capella' quote, without stat- 

• Vitruv. de ArchiL ix. 4 (ed. Rode, 1800, p. 209). Nei- 
ther Vitruvius nor Martianus Capella mention the Egyptians 
as the originators of a system, according to which Mercury 
and Venus are considered as satellites of the planetary sun. 
The former says, "Mercmii autem et Veneris stellae circum 
Solis radios, solem ipsum, uti centrum, itineribus coronantes, 
regressus retrorsum et retai'dationes faciunt.*' " But Mer- 
cniry and Venus, which encircle in their orbits the Sun itself 
as a centre, retrogress and proceed slowly round its rays." 

• Martianus Mineus FeHx Capella, De Nuptiis Philos, et 
Mercurii^ lib. viii. (ed. Grotii, 1599, p. 289): "For though 
Venus and Mercury appear to rise and set daily, yet their 
orbits do not, however, go round the Earth, but revolve round 
the Sun in a wider orbit. In fact, the centre of their orbits 
is in the Sim, so that they are sometimes above it . . . ." 
"Nam Venus Mercuriusque licet ortus occasusque qi^pti- 
dianos ostendant, tamen eorum circuli Terras omnino non 
ambiunt, sed circa Solem laxiore ambitu circulantur. De- 
nique circulorum suorum centrum in Sole constituunt, ita ut 
supra ipsum aliquando . . ." As this place is written over, 
*'(iuod Tellus non sit centrum omnibus planetis," "Because 
the Earth is not the centre of all the planets," it may cer- 
tainly, as Gassendi asserts, have *had an influence upon the 
first views of Copernicus, more than the passages attributed 
to the great geometer, Apollonius of Perga. However, 
Copernicus only says, " Minime contemnendum arbitror, 
quod Martianus Capella scripsit, existimans quod Venus 
et Mercurius circumerrant Solem in medio existentem." 
" I by no means think that we should despise what Mar- 
tianus Capella has written, M-ho supposes that Venus and 

I 2 
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ing its originator, Mercury and Venus, which we call planets, 
are represented as satellites of the Sun, which itself revolves 
round the Earth. There is as little foundation for considering 
such a system as this to be Egyptian,^® as there is for con- 



Mercury revolve round the Sun, which is fixed in the centre/* 
Compare Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 693, and note 

^° Henry Martin, in his Oommentary to the TirruBUs 
{Etudes sur le Timee de Platon, torn., ii. pp. 129-133), appears 
to me to have explained very happily the passage in Macro- 
bius respecting the ratio Chaldisorum, which led the praise- 
worthy Ideler into error (in WolflTs and Buttmann's Jkfuseum 
der Alter thumS'Wtssenschqfty bd. ii. s. 443, and in his Treatise 
upon Eudoxus^ p. 48). Macrobius (in Somn. Scipionis, lib. i. 
cap. 19, lib. ii. cap. 3, ed. 1634, pp. 64 and 90.) says nothing 
of the system mentioned by Vitruvius and Martianus Capella, 
according to which Mercury and Venus are satellites of the 
Sun, which, however, itself revolves with the other planets 
round the Earth, which is fixed in the centre. He enumerates 
only the differences in the succession of the orbits of the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, according to the views of 
Cicero. He says, " Ciceroni, Archimedes et ChaldaBorimi 
ratio consentit; Plato -^gyptios secutus est." "Archimedes 
and the system of the Chaldaeans agree ; Plato followed that 
of the Egyptians." When Cicero exclaims in the eloquent 
description of the whole planetary system (Somn. Scip., 
cap. 4 ; Edmond's translation, ed. Bohn, p. 294) : " Hunc 
(Solem) ut comites consequimtur Veneris alter, alter Mer- 
curii cursus;" " The motions of Venus and Mercury follow 
it (the Sun) as companions," he refers only to the prox- 
imity of the Sun's orbit and those of the two inferior planets, 
after he had previously enimierated the three cursus of 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars: all revolving round the im- 
movable earth. The orbit of a secondary planet cannot 
surround that of a principal planet, and yet Macrobius says 
distinctly: "JEgyptiorum ratio talis est: circulus, per quern 
Sol discurrit, a Mercurii circulo ut inferior ambitur, ilium 
quoque superior circulus Veneris includit.'* " The foUowing 
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fdunding it \fith the Ptolemaic epicycles, or the system of 
Tycho. 

The names by which the star-like planets of the ancients 
were represented, are of two kiads: names of deities, and 
significantly descriptive names derived from physical charac- 
ters. Which part of them originally belonged to the Chal- 
deans, and which to the Egyptians, is so much the more 
difficult to determine from the sources which have hitherto 
been made use of, as the Greek writers present us, not with 
the original names employed by other nations, but only 
translations of these into Grreek equivalents, which were more 
or less modified by the individuality of those writers' opinions. 
What knowledge the Egyptians possessed anterior to the 
Chaldeans, whether these latter are to be considered merely 
as gifted disciples of the former ,^^ is a question which infringes 
upon the important, but obscure problem of primitive civili- 
zation of the human race, and the commencement of the 
development of scientific ideas upon the Nile or the Eu- 
phrates. The Egyptian names of the 36 Decans are known; 
but the Egyptian names of the planets, with the exception 
of one or two, have not been transmitted to us.^' 

It is remarkable that Plato and Aristotle employed only 
the names of deities for the planets which Diodorus also 



is the system of the Egyptians : the circle in which the Sun 
moves is encompassed by the circle of Mercury, which in its 
turn is encircled by the larger one of Venus." The orbits are 
are all permanently parallel to each other mutually sur- 
rounding. 

*^ Lepsius, Chronologie der ^gypter^ th. i. p. 207. 

" The name of the planet Mars, mutilated by Vettius 
Valens and Cedrenus, must, in all probability, correspond to 
the name Her-tosch, as Seb does to Saturn. (Lepsius, 
ChronoL der ^gypt, pp. 90 and 93.) 
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mentions; while at a later period, for example, in the book 
De Mundo^ erroneously attributed to Aristotle, a combination 
of both kinds of names are met with, those of deities, and 
the descriptive (expressive) names : (fxuvwv for Saturn, 
<rTt\pu)v for Mercury, Trvpdet^ for Mars." Although the name 



" The most striking differences are met with on comparing 
Aristot. Metaph, xii. cap. 8, p. 1073, ed. Bekker with Pseudo- 
Aristot. De Mundo^ cap. 2, p. 392. The planet names Phae- 
thon, Pyrois, Hercules, Stflbon, and Juno, appear in the 
latter work: which points to the times of Apuleius and the 
Antonines, in which Chaldean astrology was already diffused 
over the whole Roman empire, and the terms of different 
nations mixed with each other. (Compare Cosmos^ vol. ii. 
p. 381, and note.) Diodorus Siculus says positively that 
the Chaldeans first named the planets after their Baby- 
lonian deities, and that these names were thus transferred to 
the Greeks. Ideler {Eudoxus^ p. 48), on the contrary, as- 
cribes these names to the Egyptians, and grounds his argu- 
ment upon the old existence on the Nile of a seven-day 
planetary week (Handbuch der Chronologie, bd. i. p. 180): 
fin hypothesis which Lepsius has completely disproved 
{Chronologie der JEg, th. i. p. 131). I will here collate from 
Eratosthenes, from the editor of Epinomis (Philippus Opun- 
tius?), from Geminius, Pliny, Theon of Smyrna, Cleomedes, 
Achilles Tatius, Julius Firmicus, and Simplicius, the synonyms 
of the five oldest planets, as they have been transmitted to 
us chiefly through predilection for astrology: 

Saturn : (paivwv. Nemesis, also called a sun by ^ve authors 
(Theon. Smyrna, p. 87 and 105, Martin); 

Jupiter: (f>ai9wv^ Osiris; 

Mars: Trvpoet^, Hercules; 

Venus: ewffcpopos, <f>u)ff(l>opo9, Lucifer; eawepo^. Vesper; 
Juno, Isis; 

Mercury: atiXpwv, Apollo. 
Achilles Tatius {Isag, in Phaen, Arati, cap. 17.) considers it 
strange " that the Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, should call 
the least luminous of the planets, the shining" (perhaps only 
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of sun was strangely enough applied to Saturn, the outermost 
of the then known planets, as is proved by several passages 
in the Commentary of Simplicius (p. 122), to the eighth 



because it brought prosperity). According to Diodorus, the 
name refers to the opinion *'that Saturn was that planet 
which principally and most clearly foretold the future.** — 
Letronne, Sur I'Origine du Zodiaque grec^ p. 63, and in the 
Journal des Savants ^ 1836, p. 17; compare also Carteron, 
Analyse de Recherches Zodiacales^ p. 97. Names which are 
transmitted as equivalents from one people to another, cer- 
tainly depend in many cases, in addition to their origin, 
upon accidental circumstances, which cannot be investi- 
gated; however, it is necessary to remark here, that etymo- 
logically, ^aiveiv expresses a mere shining, a fainter evolu- 
tion of light which is continuous or constant in intensity, 
while ariXfieiv refers to an intermittent scintillating light of 
greater brilliancy. The descriptive names: (jyalvwv for the 
remote Saturn, arlXpwv for the nearer planet Mercury, appear 
the more appropriate, as I have before pointed out ( Cosmos^ 
voL iii. p. 95), from the circumstance that as seen by day in 
the great refractor of Frauenhofer, Saturn and Jupiter appear 
feebly luminous in comparison with the scintillating Mercury. 
There is, therefore, as Professor Franz remarks, a succession 
of increasing brilliancy indicated from Saturn {cjyalvwv) to 
Jupiter, from Jupiter {(paeOwi/) to the coloured p:lowing Mars 
(wvpoeis), to Venus (0w<r0o/>o9), and to Mercury {(niXfiajv). 

My acquaintance with the Indian name of Saturn {'sanaist- 
schara) the slowly wandering^ induced me to ask my cele- 
brated friend Bopp, whether, upon the whole, a distinction 
between names of deities and descriptive names, was also to 
be made in the Indian planetfiry names, as in those of the 
Greeks, and probably the Chaldeans. I here insert the 
opinion, for which I am indebted to this great philologist, 
arranging the planets, however, according to their actual 
distances from the Sun, as the above table (commencing with 
the greatest distance), not as they stand in Amarakoscha (by 
Colebrooke, pp. 17 and 18). There are, in fact, among the 
five Sanscrit names, three descriptive ones: Saturn, Mars, 
and Venus. 
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book of the De Codo of Aristotle, in Hygin, Diodorus, and 
Theon of Smyrna ; it certainly was only its position, and the 
length of its orbit, which raised it above the other planets. 

'' Saturn: 'sanaistschara, from 'sanais, slow, and tsehara, 
going; also 'sanri, a name of Vishnu (derived as a patronymic 
from 'slira. Grandfather of Kri,) and 'sani. The planet name 
'sani-vS,rafor ' dies Satiuni,' is radically related to the adverb 
'sanais, slow. The names of the week-days derived from 
planets appears, however, not to have been known to Amara- 
sinha. They are, indeed, of later introduction. 

"Jupiter: Vrihaspati; or, according to an older Vedic 
mode of writing which Lassen follows, Brihaspati: the Lord 
of increase, a Vedic deity: from vrih (brih), to grow, and 
pati, lord. 

"Mars: angaraka (from angara, burning coal); also 
lohitanga, the red body: from lohita, red; and anga, body. 

" Venus : a male planet, which is called sukra, i, e. the 
brilliant. Another name of this planet is daitya-guru: 
Teacher, guru, the Titans, Daityas. 

" Mercury : Budha, not to be confounded as a planet name 
with Buddha, the founder of the religious sect; also Rau- 
hineya, the son of the nymph Rohini, wife of the Moon 
(soma), on which accoimt the planet is sometimes called 
saumya, a patronymic of the Sanscrit word mond. The 
etjrmological root of budha, the planet name, and buddha, the 
name of the saint, is budh, to know. It seems to me impro- 
bable that Wuotan (Wotan, Odin) are connected with Budha. 
This conjecture is founded, indeed, principally upon the 
external similarity of form, and upon the correspondence of 
the name of the day of the week, ' dies Mercurii,' with the old 
Saxon Wodanes-dag, and the Indian Budha- vara, i, e. Budha's 
day. The primitive signification of r^ra is repetition, for 
example, in bahuvaran, many times, often; it subsequently 
occurs at the end of a compound word with the signification 
day Jacob Grimm derives the German Wuotan from the 
verb watan, vuot (the German waten), which signifies: meare, 
transmeare, cum impetu ferri, and orthographically corre- 
sponds to the Latin vadere. {Deutsche Mythologies p. 120.) 
Wuotan, Odinn is, according to Jacob Grimm, tibe all-power-. 
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The descriptive names, however old and Chaldean they may 
he, were not very frequently employed by the Greek and 
Roman writers until the time of the Caesars. Their diffusion 
is connected with the influence of astrology. The planetary 
signs are, with the exception of the disc of the Sun and the 
Moon's crescent upon Egyptian monuments, of very recent 
origin ; according to Letronne's researches " they would not 

fill, all-penetrating being: ' qui omnia permeat,' as Lucan 
says of Jupiter.*' Compare, with reference to the Indian names 
of the days of the week, Budha and Buddha, and the week- 
days in general, the observations of my brother, in his work, 
Ueber die Verbindungen zwischen Java und Indien (Kawi 
sprache, bd. i. pp. 187-190). 

" Compare Letronne, Sur VAmulette de Jules Cisar et les 
Signes Planetaires, in the Revue Archiologique Jinnee III,y 
1846, p. 261. Salmasius considered the oldest planetary 
sign for Jupiter, to be the initial letter of Zevs, that of Mars 
a contraction of the cognomen 0ovpio9. The sun-disc was 
rendered almost unrecognizable by an oblique and trian- 
gular bundle of rays issuing from it. As the Earth was 
not included among the planets in any of the ancient sys- 
tems, except, perhaps, the Philo-Pythagorean, Letronne 
considers the planetary sign of the Earth " to have come 
into use after the time of Copernicus." The remarkable pas- 
sage in Olympiodorus, on the consecration of the metals 
to individual planets, is taken from Proclus, and was traced 
by Boekh (it is in p. 14 of the Basil edition, and at p. 30 of 
Schneider's edition). Compare for Olympiodorus, Aristot. 
Meteor, ed. Ideler, tom. ii. p. 163. The scholium to Pindar, 
{I&ihm,) in which the metals are compared with the planets, 
also belongs to the new Platonic school ; Lobeck ( Aglaopha- 
mus in Orph, tom. ii. p. 936). In accordance with the same 
connexion of ideas, planetary signs by-and-bye became signs 
of the metals ; indeed, some (as Mercurius, for quicksilver, 
the argentum vivum and hydrargyrus of Pliny) became 
names of metals. In the valuable collection of Greek manu- 
scripts of the Paris Library are two manuscripts on the cabal- 
istic, or so-called sacred art, of which one (No. 2250) men- 
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date further back than the tenth century. Even upon stones 
with Gnostic inscriptions they are not met with. Subsequent 
transcribers have, however, added them to Gnostic and 

tions the metals consecrated to the planets without planetary 
signs ; the other, however, (No. 2329) which, according to 
the writing, is of the fifteenth century, (a kind of chemical 
dictionary,) combines the names of the metals with a small 
number of planetary signs. (Hofer, Histoire de la Chimie, 
torn. i. p. 250.) In the Paris manuscript, No. 2250, quick- 
silver is attributed to Mercury, and silver to the Moon, while, 
on the contrary, in No. 2329, quicksilver belongs to the Moon, 
and tin to Jupiter. Olympiodorus has ascribed the latter 
metal to Mercury. Thus indefinite were the mystic relations 
of the cosmical bodies to the metallic powers. 

This is also the appropriate place to mention the planetary 
hours and the planetary days in the small seven -day period 
(the week), concerning the antiquity and diffusion of which 
among remote nations more correct views have only recently 
been established. The Egyptians had originally no short 
periods of seven days, but periods of ten days, similar to the 
week, as has been proved by Lepsius ( Chronologie der jEg, 
p. 132), and as is also testified by monuments which date back 
to the most remote times of the erection of the large pyramids. 
Three such decades formed one of the twelve months of the 
solar year. On reading the passage in Dio Cassius (lib. 
xxxvii. cap. 18) : — " That the custom of naming the days 
after the seven planets was first adopted by the Egyptians, 
and had, in no very long time, been communicated by them 
to all other nations, especially the Romans, with whom it 
was then already quite familiarized," it must not be for- 
gotten that this writer lived in the later period of Alexander 
Severus, and that since the first irruption of the Oriental astro- 
logy under the Caesars, and in consequence of the early and 
extensive commerce of so many races of people in Alexandria, 
it was the fashion among western nations to call everything 
Egyptian which appeared ancient. The seven-day week was 
undoubtedly the earliest and most diffused among the Semitic 
nations; not only among the Hebrews, but even among the 
nomadic Arabians long before the time of Mohammed. 
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alchemistic manuscripts ; scarcely, in any case, to the oldest 
manuscripts of Greek astronomers ; of Ptolemy, of Theon, 
or of Cleomedes. The earliest planetary signs, some of which 

I have submitted to a learned investigator of Semitic anti- 
quities, the Oriental traveller Professor Tischendorf, at Leip- 
sic, the question, whether^ besides the Sabbath, there occur 
in the Old Testament any names for the individual days of 
the week (other than the second and the third of the schebua) ? 
Whether no planetary name for any one day of the seven-day 
period occurred anywhere in the New Testament at a period 
in which it was certain that the foreign inhabitants of Pales- 
tine already pursued planetary astrology ? The answer was, 
•' There is an entire absence, not only in the Old and New 
Testaments, but also in the Mischna and Talmud, of any traces 
of names of week-days, taken from the planets. Neither is the 
expression, the second or third day of the schebua employed, and 
time is generally reckoned by the days of the month ; the day 
before the Sabbath is also called the sixth day, without any 
further addition. The word Sabbath was also transferred to 
the week throughout, (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronol, bd. i. 
p. 780) ; consequently, the first, second, and third day of the 
Sabbath stand for the days of the week in the Talmud as well. 
The word iphofm^ for schebua, is not in the New Testament. 
The Talmud, which certainly extends from the second to the 
third century, has descriptive Hebrew names for a few planets, 
for the brilliant Venus and the red-coloured Mars. Among 
these the name of Sabbatai (literally Sabbath-star,) for 
Saturn, is especially remarkable; as among the Pharisaic 
names of the stars which Epiphanius enumerates, the name 
Hochab Sabbath is employed for Saturn." Has not this had 
an influence upon the conversion of Sabbath day into Saturn 
day, the *" Saturni sacra dies '^ of TibuUus {Eleg. i. 3, 18)? 
Another passage in Tacitus extends the range of these rela- 
tions to Saturn as a planet, and as a traditional historical per- 
sonage. (Compare also Fiirst, Kultur- und Litter aturgeschichte 
der Juden in Asien, 1849, p. 40). 

The different luminous forms of the Moon certainly attracted 
the observation of hunters and herdsmen earlier than astro- 
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(Jupiter and Mars) originated, as Salmasius has shown, with 
his ordinary acuteness, from letters, and were very different 
from ours; the present form reaches scarcely beyond the 

logical phantasms. It may, therefore, be assumed, with 
Ideler, that the week has originated from the length of the 
synodic months, the fourth part of which amoimts, on the 
average, to 7f days ; that, on the contrary, references to the 
planetary series, (the sequence of their distances from each 
other,) together with the planetary hours and days, belongs 
to an entirely different period of advanced and speculative 
culture. 

With reference to the naming of the individual week-days 
after planets, and the an-angement and succession of the 
planets- 
Saturn, Venus, 
Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Mars, Moon, 
Sun, 

situated according to the most ancient and widely diffused 
belief (Geminus, Elem, Astr. p. 4 ; Cicero, Somn. Scip. 
cap. 4 ; Firmicus, ii. 4 ; Edmond's translation, ed. Bohn, 
pp. 294-298,) between the sphere of fixed stars and the 
immovable earth as a central body, there have been three 
views put forward ; one derived from musical intervals ; 
another from the astrological names of the planetary hours ; 
a third from the distribution of each three decans, or three 
planets, which are the rulers {domini) of these decans among the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The first two hypotheses are met 
with in the remarkable passage of Dio Cassius, in which he 
endeavours to explain (lib. xxxvii. cap. 17,) why the Jews, 
according to their laws, celebrated the day of Saturn (our Satur- 
day). "If," says he, " the musical interval which is called hia 
reaaaptvv, the fourth, is applied to the seven planets according 
to their times of revolution, and Saturn, the outermost of all, 
taken as the starting-point; the next, which occurs in the 
fourth (the Sun), then the seventh (the Moon); and in this 
way the planets are encountered in the same ord^r of succes- 
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fifteenth century. The symbolizing habit of consecrating 
certain metals to the planets belongs, undoubtedly, to the new 
Platonic doctrines of the Alexandrian school in the fifth cen- 

sion in which their names have been applied to the week- 
days." A conunentary upon this passage is given by Vin- 
cent, Sur Us Manuscrtts grecs relative d la Musique^ 1847, 
p. 138; compare also Lobeck, Aglaophamus, in Orph, p. 941- 
946). The second explanation of Dio Cassius is borrowed 
from the periodical series of the planetary hours. " If," he 
adds, " the hours of the day and the night are counted from 
the first (hour of the day), and this ascribed to Saturn, the 
following to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, 
the fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the 
Moon, always recommencing from the beginning ; it will be 
found, if all the twenty-four hours are gone through, that 
the first hour of the following day coincides with the Sun, the 
first of the third with the Moon ; in short, the first hour of 
any one day coincides with the planet after which the day is 
named." In the same way, Paulus Alexandrinus, an astro- 
nomical mathematician of the fourth century, calls the 
ruler of each week-day that planet whose name agrees with 
the first hour of the particular day. 

These modes of explaining the names of week-days have 
hitherto been very generally considered as the more correct ; 
but Letronne entertains a third explanation, — ^the distribution 
of any three planets over a sign of the zodiac, — which he 
considers to be the most adequate, upon the evidence of the 
long-neglected zodiacal circle of Bianchini, preserved in the 
Louvre, to which I myself directed the attention of archaeo- 
logists in 1812, on account of the remarkable combination 
of a Greek and Kirgisch-Tartar zodiac. (Letronne, Observ. 
crit et archeol. sur Vohjet des reprisentations zodiacales, 1824, 
pp. 97-99). This distribution of planets among the 36 decans 
of the Dodecatomeria is precisely that which Julius Firmicus 
Matemus (ii. 4,) describes as " signorum decani eorumque 
domini." If those planets are separated, which in each of 
the signs are the first of the three, the succession of the 
planetary days in the week is obtained. (Virgo : Sun, Venus, 
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tury, as is ascertained from passages in Proclus {ad Tim, 
ed. Basil, p. 14,) from Olympiodorns, as well as by a 
late scholium to Findar, {Isthm, vol. ii). (Compare Olym- 

Mercury ; Libra : Moon, Saturn, Jupiter; Scorpio : Mai-s, Sun, 

Vtenus ; Sagittarius : Mercury wliich may here serve as 

an example for the first four days of the week : Dies Solis, 
LuTKB, Martis, Mercurii). As, according to Diodorus, among 
the Chaldeans, the number of the planets (star-like) originally 
amounted only to five, and not seven, all the here-mentioned 
combinations in which more than five planets form periodical 
series, appear to be not of old Chaldean origin, but much 
rather to date from a subsequent astrological period. (Le- 
tronne, Sur Vorigine du Zodiaque grec, 1840, p. 29.) 

With respect to the concordance of the arrangement of the 
planets as days of the week with their arrangement and dis- 
tribution among the decans in the zodiacal circle of Bian- 
chini, a brief explanation will, perhaps, be acceptable to some 
readers. If a letter is assigned to each cosmical body, in the 
order of succession adopted in antiquity (Saturn o, Jupiter 5, 
Mars c. Sun c?, Venus e. Mercury y. Moon y,) and with these 
seven members the following periodical series are formed : — 

a h c d ef g^ a h c d, , , , 

there is obtained, 1st. by passing over two members of the 
distribution among the decans, each of which comprises three 
planets (the zodiacal sign of the first one giving, in each 
case, its name to the week-day), the new periodic^ series 

a d g efh e^adgc,,,, 

that is: — Dies Saturni, Solis, LuruBf Martis, and so on; 
2ndly. the same new series, — 

a d g c. . . , 

obtained by the method of Dio Cassius, according to which 
the successive week-days take their names from the planet 
which rules the first hour of the day : so that alternately a 
member of the periodical seven-membered planet-series is to 
be taken, and twenty-three members to be passed over. 
Now, it is immaterial in the case of a periodical series, 
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piod. Comment, in Arts tot. MeteoroL cap. 7, 3 in Ideler's 
edition of the Metereol, torn. ii. p. 163 ; also torn. i. pp. 199 
and 251.) 

whether it is a certain number of members which is passed 
over, or whether it is this number increased by any mul- 
tiple of the number of members (in this case seven) of the 
period. By passing over twenty-three (=3.7 + 2) mem- 
bers, according to the second method, that of the planetary 
hours, the same result is obtained as when the first method, 
that of the decans is adopted, in which only two members 
are to be passed over. 

Attention has already been directed (Note 13) to the 
remarkable resemblance between the fourth day of the week, 
dies Mercurii, of the Indian Budha-vara, and the old Saxon 
Wodanes-dag. (Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 1844, 
Bd. i, p. 844.) llie identity affirmed by William Jones to 
exist between the founder of the Buddhist religion and the 
race of Odin or Wuotan, and Wot^in, iamous in Northern 
heroic tales, as well as in the history of Northern civilization, 
will, perhaps, gain more interest when it is called to mind 
that tiie name of Wotan is met with in a part of the new 
continent, as belonging to a half -mythical, haU-historical per- 
sonage, concerning whom I have collected a great number of 
notes in my work on the monuments and myths of the natives of 
America ( Vues des CordilUreset Monumensdespeuples indigenes 
de V Am^rique^ tom. i. pp. 208, and 382-384 ; tom. ii. p. 356). 
This American Wotan is, according to the traditions of the 
natives of Chiapa and Soconusco, the grandson of the man 
who saved his life in a boat during the great deluge, and 
renewed the human race ; he commenced the erection of large 
buildings, diu'ing which time ensued a confusion of languages, 
war, and dispersion of races, as in the erection of the Mexican 
pyramids of Cholula. His name was also transferred to the 
calendar of the natives of Chiapa, as was the name of Odin 
in the north of Germany. One of the five-day periods — four 
of which formed the month of the people of Chiapa and the 
Aztecs — was named after him. W^hile the names and signs of 
the days among the Aztecs were taken from animals and plants, 
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Although the numher of the visihle planets amounted, 
according to the earliest limitation, to five, and subsequently, 
by the addition of the large discs of the Sim and Moon, 

the natives of Chiapa (properly Teochiapan,) assigned to the 
days of the month the names of twenty chieftains who, coming 
from the north, had led them so far southwards. The names 
of the four most heroic, Wotan or Wodan, Lambat, Been, and 
Chinax, commenced the small periods of five-day weeks, as 
did the symbols of the four elements among the Aztecs. 
"Wotan and the other chieftains indisputably belonged to the 
race of the Tolteks. who invaded the country in the seventh 
century. Ixtlilxochitl (his Christian name was Fernando de 
Alva) the first historian of his people, (the Aztecs,) says dis- 
tinctly, in the manuscripts which he completed as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that the province of 
Teochiapan and the whole of Guatemala were peopled by 
Tolteks, from one coast to the other ; indeed, in the beginning 
of the conquest of the Spaniards, a family was still living in 
the village Teopixca, who boasted of being descended from 
Wotan. The bishop of Chiapa, Francisco Nunez de la Vega, 
who presided over a provincial council in Guatemala, has in 
his Preamhulo de las Constituciones Dtocesanas, collected a 
great deal of information respecting the American tradition 
of Wotan. It is also still very undecided whether the tra- 
dition of the first Scandinavian Odin (Odinn, Othinus) or 
Wuotan, who is said to have emigrated from the banks of the 
Don, has an historical foundation. (Jacob Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies Bd. i. pp. 120-150). The identity of the Ame- 
rican and Scandinavian Wotan, certainly not foimded on mere 
resemblance of sound, is still quite as doubtful as the identity 
of Wuotan (Odinn) and Buddha, or that of the names of the 
founder of Buddhist religion and the planet Budha. 

The assumption of the existence of a seven-day Peruvian week, 
which is so often brought forward as a Semitic resemblance in 
the division of time in both continents, is founded upon a mere 
error, as has been already proved by Father Acosta, {HisL 
natural y moral delas Indias, 1591, lib. vi. cap. 3,) who visited 
Peru soon after the Spanish conquest; and the Inca» Gar- 
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increased to seyen; conjectures were prevalent, even in anti- 
quity, that beyond these visible planets, there were yet other 
less luminous, unseen planets. This opinion is stated by 
Simplicius, to be Aristoteiean. ^'It is probable that 
such dark cosmieal bodies which revolve round the common 
centre, sometimes give rise to eclipses of the moon as well as 
the earth." Artemidorus of Ephesus, whom Strabo often 
mentions as a geographer, believed in the existence of an 
unlimited number of such dark revolving cosmieal bodies. 
The old ideal body, the anti-earth (avrixOwv) of the Pytha- 
goreans, does not belong to this class of conjectures. The 
earth and the anti-earth have a parallel concentric motion ; 
and the anti-earth was conceived in order to avoid the assump- 
tion of the rotatary motion of the earth moving in a plane- 
tary manner round the central fire in twenty-four hours, can 
scarcely be anything else than the opposite hemisphere — the 
antipodean portion of our planet.^' 

When from the 43 principal and secondary planets now 
known (a number six times greater than that of the planetary 
bodies known to the ancients) the 36 objects which have been 
discovered since the invention of the telescope are chronolo- 
gically separated according to the succession of their disco- 
very, there is obtained for the seventeenth century, nme ; 
for the eighteenth century, also nine; and for the half of the 
nineteenth century, eighteen newly discovered planets. 



cilaso de la Vega himself corrects his previous statement 
(partC'i. lib. ii. c, 35,) by distinctly sa3ring, there were three 
festivals in each of the months, which were reckoned after 
the moon, and that the people should work eight days and 
rest upon the ninth (parte i. lib. vi. cap. 23). The so-called 
Peruvian weeks, therefore, consisted of nine days. (See my 
Vues des CordilUres^ tom. i. p. 341-343). 
» Bockh, uher Philolaua, p. 102 and 117. 

TOL. IT. K 
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Sequence of the pkmetary discoveries {of principal and secon^ 
dary planets) since the invention of the telescope in the 
year 1608. 

A. The Seventeenth Century. 

Four satellites of Jupiter: Simon Marius, at Ansbach, Decem- 
ber 29, 1609; Galileo, January 7, 1610, at Padua. 

Triple configuration of Satitsn: Galileo, November, 1610; 
Hevelius, hypothesis of two lateral bars, 1656; Huygens, 
final discovery of the true form of the ring, December 7, 
1667. 

The sixth satellite of Saturn (Titan): Huygens, March 25, 
1655. 

The eighth satellite of Saturn (the outermost, Japetus): 
Domin. Cassini, October, 1671. 

The fifth satellite of Saturn (Bhea) : Cassini^ Decembw 23, 
1672. 

The third and fourth satellites of Saturn (Tethys and Dione): 
Cassini, end of March, 1684. 

B. The Eighteenth Century. 

ITbantts: William Herschel, May 13, 1781, at Bath. 

The second and fourth satellites of Uranus : William Herschel, 

January 11, 1787. 
The first satellite of Saturn (Mimas): William Herschel, 

August 28, 1789. 
The second satellite of Saturn (Enceladus) : William Horsehel, 

September 17, 1789. 
The first satellite of Uranus: William Herschel, Janoaiy 18, 

1790. 
The fifth satellite of Uranus: William Herschel^Fefaniazy 9, 

1790. 
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The sixth satellite of Uranus : William Herschel, February 28, 

1794. 
The third satellite of Uranus: William Herschel, March 26, 

1794. 

C. The Nineteenth Century. 

Ceebs*: Piazzi, at Palermo, January 1, 1801. 

PjlLLAS*: Olbers, at Bremen, March 28, 1802. 

Juno*: Harding, at Lilienthal, September 1, 1804. 

Vjbsta*: Olbers, at Bremen, March 29, 1807. 

(During 38 years no planetary discoveries were made). 

AsTBEA*: Hencke, at Driesen, December 8, 1845. 

Neptune: Galle, at Berlin, September 23^ 1846. 

The first satellite of Neptune: W. Lassell, at Starfield, near 
Liverpool, November, 1846; Bond, at Cambridge (U. S.). 

Hebe*: Hencke, at Driesen, July 1, 1847. 

Isis*: Hind, in London, August 13, 1847. 

Fxora*: Hind, in London, October 18, 1847. 

Metis*: Graham, at Markree- Castle, April 25, 1848. 

The seventh satellite of Saturn (Hyperion) : Bond, at Cam- 
bridge (U. S.), September 16-19; Lassell, at Liverpool, 
September 19-20, 1848. 

Hyoeia*: De Gasparis, at Naples, April 12, 1849. 

Faethenofe*: De Gasparis, at Naples, May 11, 1850. 

The second satellite of Neptune : Lassell, at Liverpool, August 
14, 1850. 

Yiotosia.*: Hind, in London, September 13, 1850. 

Egkbia*: De Gasparis, at Naples, November 2, 1850. 

IsENE*: Hind, in London, May 19, 1851; and De Gasparis, 
at Naples, May 23, 1851. 

In this chronological summary,^* the principal planets are 

" In the history of the discoveries, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between ike epoch at which the discovery was made, 

X 2 
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distinguished from the secondary planets, or satellites, by 
larger type. Some bodies are included in the class of prin- 
cipal planets, which form a peculiar and very extended group, 
forming, as it were, a ring of 132 millions of geographical 
miles, situated between Mars and Jupiter, and are generally 
called small planets, as well as telescopic planets, co-planets, 
asteroids, or planetoids. Of these, 4 were discovered in 
the first seven years of this century, and 10 during the last 
six years ; which latter circumstance is to be attributed less 
to the perfection of the telescopes, than the industry and 
dexterity of the investigators, and especially the improved 
charts, enlarged by additions of fixed stars of the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes. It is now more easy to distinguish 
between moving cosmical bodies and fixed. (See Cosmos^ vol. 
iii. p. 155.) 

The number of the principal planets has been exactly 
doubled since the first volume of Cosmos appeared," so 
excessively rapid is the succession of discoveries, the exten- 
sion and perfection of the topography of the planetary system. 

2. Classification of the planets in two groups, — If the region 

and the time of its first announcement. In consequence of 
a neglect of this distinction, dissimilar and erroneous dates 
have been introduced into astronomical manuals. So, for 
£xample, Huygens discovered the sixth satellite of Saturn 
(Titan) on March 25, 1655 {Huygenii Opera varia, 1724, 
p. 523), and did not announce it until March 5, 1656 {Sgs- 
iema Safurnium, 1659. p. 2). Huygens, who devoted himself 
uninterruptedly from March, 1655, to the study of Saturn, 
iiad already obtained the full and indubitable view of the 
open ring on December 17, 1657, {Systema Satumium, p. 
21), but did not publish his scientific explanation of all 
the phenomena until the year 1659. (Galileo had thought 
that he saw, on each side of the planet, only two projecting 
circular discs.) 

" Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 76. Compare also Encke in Schu- 
macher's Astron. Nachr.^ vol. xxvi. 1848, No. 622, p. 347. 
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of smaU planets situated in the solar system between the orbits 
of Mar 9 and Jupiter ^ but on the whole nearer to the former, 
is considered as a separating zone,—- as it were an inter- 
mediate group; — then, as has ahready been remarked, those 
planets which are nearest to the sun, the interior (Mercury, 
yenus,.the Earth, and Mars) present several resemblances 
among each other, and contrasts with the exterior planets 
(Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune), or those which are 
more remote from the sun, beyond this separating zone. 
Of these three groups, the intermediate one occupies a space 
scarcely equal to half the distance of the orbit of Mars from 
that of Jupiter. Of the space between the two great princi- 
pal planets, Mars and Jupiter, that part which is nearest to 
Mars is, as far as has hitherto been observed, the most closely 
filled; for if, in the zone which the asteroids occupy, the two 
outermost. Flora and Hygeia, are examined, it will be found 
that Jupiter is more than three times further from Hygeia 
than Flora is from Mars. The most distinctive features of 
this intermediate group of planets, are the great inclination 
and eccentricity of their interlacing orbits; and the extreme 
smallness of the planets. The inclination of the orbits to- 
wards the ecliptic increases in that of Juno to 13° 3', in that 
of Hebe even to 14° 47', of Egeria to 16° 33', of Pallas 
even to 34° 37': while in the same intermediate group^ 
it falls as low, in the orbit of Astrea, as 5° 19', in that 
of Parthenope to 4° 37', and that of Hygeia to 3° 47'. The 
whole of the orbits of the small planets having inclinations 
smaller than 7°, are, to go from the large to the small, those 
of Flora, Metis, Iris, Astrea, Parthenope, and Hygeia. 
Nevertheless, none of these orbits attain such a small degree 
of inclination as those of Venus, Saturn, Mars, Neptune, 
Jupiter, and Uranus. The eccentricities partly exceed even 
that of Mercury (0*206); for Juno, Pallas, Iris, and Victoria 
have. 0*255, 0*239, 0*232, and 0*218; while Ceres (0076) 
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E^eria (0-086), and Vesta, (0*089) have orbits less eccentric 
than Mars (0*093), without, however, attaining to the approxi- 
mative circular orbits of the other planets (Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus). The diameter of the telescopic planets is immea- 
surably small; and according to observations made by Lamont 
in Mimich, and Madler with the Dorpat refractor, it is 
probable that the largest of the small planets is at the utmost 
only 145 geographical miles in diameter ; that is, -^ of that of 
Mercury, -^ that of the earth. 

If the 4 planets nearest to the sun, situated between the 
ling of the asteroids (the small planets) and the central body, 
are called interior planets, they will all agree in presenting a 
moderate size, a greater density less flattened at the poles, 
and at the same time rotating slowly round their axes (in 
periods of rotation of nearly 24 hours), and with the excep- 
tion of one (the earth) without moons. On the contrary* 
the 4 exterior planets, those which are more remote from the 
sun, situated between the ring of asteroids, and the, to ns, 
umknown limits of the solar system (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune) are considerably larger, five times less dense, 
their axial rotation more than twice as rapid, and their number 
of moons greater in the proportion of 20 to 1. The interior 
planets are aU smaller than the earth (Mercury and Mars 
•| and |- smaller in diameter) ; the exterior planets, on the 
contrary, are from 4*2 to 11 *2 larger than the Earth. The 
desmty of the Earth being taken as = 1, the densities of 
Venus and Mars are the same to within less than y^^; the density 
of Mercury is also but very little more, according to Encke's 
determination of his mass. On the contrary, none of the exterior 
planets exceed in density \; Saturn, indeed, is only ^, almost 
only half the density of the other exterior planets and the sun. 
The exterior planets present the solitary phenomenon of the 
whole solar system, the wonderful circumstance of one of its 
principal planets being sitrrounded by an unattached ring; 
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also atmosplieres which, in consequence of the peculiarity of 
thieir condensation, appear to us variable; in Saturn, indeed^ 
flometimes as interrupted bands. 

Although in the important classification of the planets into 
two groups of interior and exterior planets, the general cha- 
ncteia of absolute magnitude, density, flattening at the 
poles, Telocity of rotation, absence of moons, present them- 
sehres as dependent upon the distances, «. e., from their semi- 
orbital axes, this dependence cannot be affirmed of each 
CBie of these groups. Up to the present time we are igno- 
zant, as I have already remarked, of any internal necessity, 
any mechanical law of nature, which (like the beautiful law 
which connects the square of the periods of reyolution with 
the cube of the major axes) represents the above-named 
ciements of the order of succession of the individual planet- 
azy bodies of each group, in their dependence upon the 
distances. Although the planet which is nearest to the son 
(Mercury) is the densest, even six or eight times denser than. 
some of the exterior planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, the order of succession, in the case of Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, or Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, is very 
iiregular. The absolute magnitudes do generally, as Kepler 
has already observed {Harmonice Mundi^ voL iv. p. 194; 
Ootmos^ vol. i. pp. 77-82), increase with the distances ; but 
this does not hold good when the planets are considered indi- 
Tidually. Mars is smaller than the Earth, Uranus smaller 
than Saturn, Saturn smaller than Jupiter, and succeeds 
immediately to a host of planets, which, on account of their 
smallness, are almost immeasurable. It is true the period of 
rotation generally increases with the distance from the sun; 
but it is, in the case of Mars, slower than in that of the Earthy 
slower in Saturn than in Jupiter. 

- The external world of forms, I again repeat it, can only be 
represented in the enumeration of relations of space, as some* 
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thing actually existing in nature ; and not as the subject of 
intellectual deductions of previouslj known causal relations. 
No imiversal law for the cosmical regions is here traced, any 
more than for terrestrial regions in the culminating points of 
moimtain^hains, or in the configuration of continents. These 
are natural facts which have resulted from the conflict of 
numerous attractive and repulsive forces, under conditions 
which are unknown to us. We here enter with eager and 
unsatisfied curiosity upon the obscure domain of incipient 
formation. It is to these phenomena that the so-frequently 
misused term of natural facts may be applied in its strictest 
sense, cosmical processes which have taken place during spaces 
of time of, to us, immeasurable extent. If the planets have 
been formed from revolving rings of nebulous matter, it must, 
after having commenced to aggregate into globes, according^ 
to the preponderating influence of individual centres of attrac- 
tion, have passed through an interminable senes of conditions 
in order to have formed sometimes simple, sometimes inter- 
woven orbits, planets of such diflerent magnitudes, flattening,, 
and density, with and without moons, and even in one case 
to blend the satellites into a solid ring. The present form of 
things, and the exact numerical determinations of their 
relations, has not hitherto been able to lead us to a knowledge 
of the past states, or a clear insight into the conditions imder 
which they originated. These conditions must not, however, 
on that accoimt be called accidental, as men call everything- 
whose genetic organ they are not able to explain. 

3. Absolute and apparent magnitude; Confffuration.^-^The 
diameter of the largest of all the planets (Jupiter) is 30 times 
as great as the diameter of the smallest of those which have 
been determined with certainty (Mercury); nearly 11 times 
as great as the diameter of the Earth. Very nearly the same 
relation obtains between Jupiter and the Sun. Their diame- 
ters are nearly as 1 to 10. It has been asserted^ perhapsi 
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erroneously, that the differeDce in size of the meteoric stones, 
which there is a tendency to consider as small planetary 
bodies, from Vesta, which, according to a measurement by 
Madler, is 66 geographical miles in diameter, therefore 80 
miles less than the diameter of Pallas according to Lament, 
is not greater than the difference between Vesta and the Sun. 
According to these relations, there must be meteoric stones 
<^ 517 feet in diameter. Fire-balls certainly have, while 
they retain a dis&-like appearance, a diameter amounting to 
2,600 feet. 

The dependence of the flattening at the poles upon the 
Telocity of rotation, appears most 'strikingly in the compa- 
rison of the Earth as a planet of the interior group (Rot. 
2Z^ 56'., Flattening j^) with the exterior planet Jupiter 
{Rot, 9^ 55', Flattening, according to Arago, -^j, according to 
John Herschel Jy), and Saturn (Rot. 10*^ 29', Flattening yVO 
But Mars, whose rotation is still 41 minutes slower than 
the rotation of the Earth, has, even when a much smaller 
zesult is assumed than that of William Herschel, very pro- 
bably a much greater flattening. Does the reason of this 
anomaly, inasmuch as the figure of the surface of an elliptical 
spheroid ought to correspond with the velocity of rotation, 
consist in the difference of the law of the increasing density 
towards the centre of the superincumbent strata? or in 
the circumstance that the liquid surface of some planets was 
solidified before they could assume the figure appertaining to 
their velocity of rotation ? The important phenomena of the 
backward motion of the equinoctial points or the apparent 
advance of the stars (precession), that of nutation (oscillation 
of the earth's axis), and the variation of the inclination 
of the ecliptic, depend, as theoretical astronomy proves, 
npon the configuration. 

The absolute magnitudes of the planets, and their distance 
from the earth, determine their apparent diameter. We 
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haye, therefore, to arrange the planets according to their 
absolute (actual) magnitudes, proceeding from the larger to 
the smaller : 

The small planets with involved orbits, of which Uie 
largest appears to be Pallas and Vesta :-^ 
Mercury, Neptune, 

Mars, Uranus, 

Venus, Saturn, 

Earth, Jupiter. 

The apparent equatorial diameter of Jupiter, at a mean 
distance from the earth, is 38'' *4, while that of Venus, which 
is nearly equal in magnitude to the Earth, is only IG'^'S; 
that of Mars 6"'S, But the apparent diameter of the disc of 
Venus increases in the inferior conjimction to 62", while that of 
Jupiter attains only an increase to 46". It is necessary to 
call to mind in this place that the point of the orbit of Venua 
at which it appears to us with the brightest light, falla 
between the inferior conjunction and her greatest digression 
from the sun, because in that position the small luminous 
crescent gives the most intense light, on account of its greatest 
proximity to the Earth. Upon the average, Venus appears 
the most beautifrdly luminous, even casting shadows in the 
absence of the sun, when at a distance of 40° east or west 
from the sun ; the apparent diameter then amounts to only 40^, 
and the greatest width of the illuminated phase is scarcely 10*. 

Apparent Diameter of Seven Planets, 
Mercury at a mean distance 6**7 (oscillates from 4'''4 to 12^) 
Venus 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 
Neptune 



99 9* 

99 9* 

9f »» 



16''-9 ( 


99 


9»-5 to ea*) 


5"^ ( 


99 


S^-S to 23») 


38''-4 ( 


99 


30^ to 46*) 


ir-i ( 


99 


i6» toao*) 


^"'9 
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i Toliimes of the planets in relation to the earth are-~ 

Mercury as 1 : 16*7 

Venus „ 1 : 1-05 

Earth „ 1:1 

Mars „ 1 : 744 

Jupiter „ 1414 : 1 

Saturn; „ 735 : 1 

Uranus „ 82 : 1 

Neptune „ 108 : 1 

the Tolume of the Sun is to that of the Earth =: 
.24 : 1. Small alterations in the measurements of the 
^ters increase the data of volumes in the ratio of their 
• 

3 moving planets which agreeably enliven the aspect of 
savens, influence us simultaneously by the magnitudes 
sir discs and their proximity, by the colour of their 
by scintillation, — ^which is not entirely wanting to some 
ts, in certain positions — and by the peculiarity with 
I their difleient surfaces reflect the Sun's light. Whe- 
afeeble evolution of light from the planets themselves 
ies the intensity and properties of their light, is a 
3m which still remains to be solved. 
Arrangement of the Planets and their Distances from 
Tun. — ^In order to form a general conception of the 
tary system as a whole, so far as it is yet known, and 
present it in its mean distances from the central body, 
un, the following table is given, in which, as has always 
the custom in astronomy, the mean distance of the 
L from the Sun (20682000 geographical miles) is taken as 
The greatest and smallest distances of the individual 
ts from the Sun in aphelion and perihelion, — according 
I planet is situated in the ellipse whose focus is occupied 
e Sun^ at that point of the major axis (line of apsides) 
lis the farthest from or nearest to the focus, — ^will be 
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added afterwards when treating of the planets individually. By 
the mean distance from the Sun, of which alone mention will 
be made in this place, is to be understood the mean of the 
greatest and smallest distance, or the half major axis of the 
planet's orbit. It must also be observed, that the numerical 
data employed, both previously and hereafter, are for the 
most part taken from Hansen's careful classification of the 
planetary elements in Schumacher's Jahrhuch for 1837. 
Where the data refer to time, they are, in the case of the 
older and larger planets, for the year 1800 ; but in the case 
of Neptune, for the year 1851, by the aid of the Berlin astro- 
nomtschen Jahrbuch of 1853. The comparison of the small 
planets occurring afterwards, and for which I am indebted to 
Dr. Galle, refers exclusively to more recent epochs. 

Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 

Mercury 0-38709 

Venus 0-72333 

Earth 100000 

Mars 1-52369 



Small Planets. 



Flora 

Victoria 

V esia • • . . • . 

xns • • • • • • 

Metis 

Hebe 

Parthenope ... 

Irene 

ajs trea • • • . • • 
Egeria ... 
Juno ... 
Ceres ... 
Pallas ... 
Hygeia... 



. . . 



••• 



• . • 



%%• 



2-202 
2-335 
2'362 
2-385 
2-386 
2-425 
2-448 
2-553 
2-577 
2-579 
2-669 
2-768 
1-778 
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5-20277 

9-53885 

19-18239 

30-03628 



Jupiter ... 
Saturn ... 
Uranus ... 
Neptune... 

The simple observation of rapidly diminishing periods of 
rerolution, from those of Saturn and Jupiter to Mars and 
Venus, led, at a very early time, imder the assumption that 
the planets were attached to movable spheres, to conjectures 
as to the distances of these spheres from each other. As 
there are no traces of methodically- instituted observations 
and measurements to be found am.ong the Greeks before the 
time of Aristarchus of Samos, and the establishment of the 
Alezandrinian Museum, a great difference arose in the h3rpo- 
theses as to the arrangement of the planets and their relative 
distances; whether according to the most prevailing system, 
with reference to their distances from the Earth as the fixed 
centre ; or, as among the Pythagoreans, with reference to the 
distances from the focus of the imiverse. The principal 
subject on which there was a discrepancy of opinion was the 
position of the Sun, that is, its relative situation in reference 
to the inferior planets and the Moon.^" The Pythagoreans, 
who considered number to be the source of all knowledge, 
the real essence of all existing things, applied their theory 
of numbers, the all-blending doctrine of numerical relations, 
to the geometrical consideration of the five regular bodies, 
to the musical intervals of tone which determine accord, and 
form different kinds of sounds, and even to the system 

" Bockh, de Platonico Syst, p. xxiv. and in Phihlaos, 
p. 100. The succession of the planets which, as we have 
just seen (Note 14), gave rise to the naming of the week-days 
after the planetary deities, that of Geminus, is distinctly called 
the oldest by Ptolemseus. {Almag, xi. cap. i.) He blames 
the motives from which '^ the modems have placed Venus 
and Mercury beyond the Sun." 
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added afterwards when treating of the planets indiyiduall j. By 
the mean distance from the Sun, of which alone mention will 
be made in this place, is to be understood the mean of the 
greatest and smallest distance, or the half major axis of the 
planet's orbit. It must also be observed, that the numerical 
data employed, both previously and hereafter, are for the 
most part taken from Hansen's careful classification of the 
planetary elements in Schumacher's Jahrhuch for 1837. 
Where the data refer to time, they are, in the case of the 
older and larger planets, for the year 1800 ; but in the case 
of Neptune, for the year 1851, by the aid of the Berlin OBtro- 
nomischen Jahrhuch of 1853. The comparison of the small 
planets occurring afterwards, and for which I am indebted to 
Dr. Galle, refers exclusively to more recent epochs. 

Distances of the Planets from the Sun, 

Mercury 0*38709 

Venus 0-72333 

Earth 1*00000 

Mars 1*52369 

Small Planets. 

Flora 2*202 

Victoria ... 2*335 

Vesta 2'362 

Iris 2*385 

Metis 2*386 

Hebe 2*425 

Parthenope ... 2*448 

Irene 2*553 

Astrea 2*577 

Egeria 2*579 

Juno ... ... 2*669 

Ceres 2*768 

Pallas 1-778 

Hygeia Z*\^\ 
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5-20277 

9-53885 

19-18239 

30-03628 



Jupiter ... 
Saturn ... 
Uranus ... 
Neptune... 

The simple observation of rapidly diminishing periods of 
revolution, from those of Saturn and Jupiter to Mars and 
Venus, led, at a very early time, under the assumption that 
the planets were attached to movable spheres, to conjectures 
as to the distances of these spheres from each other. As 
there are no traces of methodically- instituted observations 
and measurements to be found am.ong the Greeks before the 
time of Aristarchus of Samos, and the establishment of the 
Alezandrinian Museum, a great difference arose in the h3rpo- 
theses as to the arrangement of the planets and their relative 
distances; whether according to the most prevailing system, 
"with reference to their distances from the Earth as the fixed 
centre ; or, as among the Pythagoreans, with reference to the 
distances from the focus of the imiverse. The principal 
subject on which there was a discrepancy of opinion was the 
position of the Sun, that is, its relative situation in reference 
to the inferior planets and the Moon." The Pythagoreans, 
who considered number to be the source of all knowledge, 
the real essence of all existing things, applied their theory 
of numbers, the all-blending doctrine of numerical relations, 
to the geometrical consideration of the five regular bodies, 
to the musical intervab of tone which determine accord, and 
form different kinds of sounds, and even to the system 

" Bockh, de Platonico Syst. p. xxiv. and in Fhilolaos, 
p. 100. The succession of the planets which, as we have 
just seen (Note 14), gave rise to the naming of the week-days 
after the planetary deities, that of Geminus, is distinctly called 
the oldest by Ptolemseus. {Almag. xi. cap. i.) He blames 
the motives from which '' the modems have placed Venus 
and Mercury beyond the Sun." 
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of the muTerae itself sapposing that the moring^ and, as it 
were, yibratiiig planets, exciting sound- wayes, must produce 
a spheral musie, according to the harmonic relations of their 
intervals of space. ^ This music," they add, '' would be per- 
ceived by the human ear if it was not rendered insensible by 
extreme fiimiliarity, as it is perpetual, and men are accus- 
tomed to it from childhood." " The harmonic part of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of numbers thus became connected with 
the figurative representation of the Cosmos precisely in the 
Platonic Timseus; for "cosmogony is to Plato the work 
of the union of opposite first causes, brought about by har- 
mony." ^ He attempted, moreover, to illustrate the tones 
of the universe in an agreeable picture, by attributing to 
each of the planetary spheres a syren, who, supported by the 
stem daughters of Necessity, the three Fates, Trntintnin the 
eternal revolution of the world's axis." ^ Such a represen- 
tation of the Syrens, in whose place the Muses are sometimes 
substituted, as the choir of heaven, has been, in many cases. 



" The Pythagoreans affirm, in order to justify the reality 
of the tones produced by the revolution of the spheres, that 
hearing takes place only where there is an alternation of 
sound and silence. Anstot. de Calo^ ii. 9, p. 290, No. 
24-30, Bekker. The inaudibility of the sph^al music is 
also accounted for by its overpowering the senses. Cicero, 
de Rep, vi. 18. Aristotle himself calls the Pythagorean 
tone-myth pleasing and ingenious, (co/iY^s koI wcpiTr&i,) bat 
untrtie, (1. c. no. 12-15.) 

» Boekh in FhOolaus, p. 90. 

" Flato.deJRepublica.Xyip.Bn. {Dams* TVanslation, BohCs 
Class, Lib, p. 307.) He estimates the planetary distances ac- 
ording to two entirely different progressions, one by doubUng, 
the other by tripling, from which results the series, 1. 2. 3. 4, 
9. 8. 27. It is the same series which is found in the Tinueos, 
where the subject of the arithmetical divisionof the world— spirit, 
(p. 35, Steph., Davis' Trans, Bohn's Oass. Zti^.) which Demiur- 
gus propoimds, is treated of. Pkto had, indeed, eimaidered 
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lianded down to us in antique monuments, especially in 
earred stones. Mention is constantly made of the harmony 
of the spheres, although generally reproachfully, throughout 
the writings of Christian antiquity, and all those of the 
jDoiddle ages, from Basil the Great to Thomas Aquinas and 
Petrus AUiacus.^ 

At the close of the sixteenth century, all the Pythagorean 
and Platonic yiews of the system of the uniyerse were again 
xeanimated in the person of the imaginatiye Kepler. He, in 
the first instance, constructed the planetary system in the 
Jfytterium Gosmographicum^ in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the fiye regular solids, which may be imagined as 
sitaated between the planetary spheres, then in the Harmonice 
Jfwtdi, according to the interyals of tone.^ Conyinced of 
the regularity of the relative distances of the planets, he 

the two geometrical progressions, 1. 2. 4. 8 and 1. 3. 9. 27 
together, and thus alternately taken each successiye number 
from one of the two series, whence restdted the aboye-men* 

tioned succession 1. 2. 3. 4. 9 Compare Bockh in the 

Siudien von Daub und Creuzery bd. iii. pp. 34-43 ; Martin, 
Siudes sur le Timie, tom. i. p. 384, and tom. ii. p. 64. 
(Compare also Preyost, Sur TAme d^aprh Flaton, in the 
Mhn. de VAaid. de Berlin for 1802, pp. 90 and 97; the same 
in the Bibliothkque Britannique, Sciences et Arts, tom. xxxyii. 
1108, p. 153. 

" See the acute work of Professor Ferdinand Piper, Von 
der Harmonie der Sphdreny 1850, pp. 12-18. The sup-, 
posed relation of the seven vowels of the old Egyptian lan- 
guage to the seven planets, and Gustav Sey£Parth*s concep- 
tion, already disproved by Zoega's and Tolken's investigations, 
of the astrological hymns, rich in vowels, of the Egyptian 
priests, according to passages of Pseudo-Demetrius Phalaereus 
(perhaps Demetrius of Alexandria,) an epigram of Eusebius, 
and a Gnostic manuscript in Leyden, have been minutely 
treated of with critical erudition by the younger Ideler, 
{Hermapion^ 1841, pars i. pp. 198--214). Compare also 
Lobeck, Aglaoph, tom. ii. p. 932. 

» On the gradual development of the musical ideas of 
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believed that lie bad solved tbe problem by a bappy com- 
bination of bis earlier and later views. It is extremely 
remarkable that Tyebo Brabe, who in other respects is fomid 
to be so strictly attached to actual observation, bad already 
expressed the opinion (controverted by Rothman),tbat the re- 
volving cosmical bodies were capable of vibrating tbe celestial 
air (what we now call resisting medium,) so as to produce 
tones.^ But the analogies between the relations of tone and 
the distances of the planets, which Kepler so long and labo- 
riously endeavoured to trace out, remained, in his opinion, as 
it appears to me, entirely with the domain of abstract specu- 
lation. He congratulated himself upon having, to tbe greater 
glorification of the Creator, discovered musical relations of 
number in the relations of cosmical space; as if in poetic 
enthusiasm, be makes '' Venus, together with the Earth, sound 
sharp in aphelion and flat in perihelion; the highest tone 
of Jupiter and that of Venus must coincide in flat accord." 
In spite of these merely symbolical expressions, so frequently 
employed, Kepler says positively : — " Jam soni in cobIo nulli 
existunt, nee tam turbulentus est motus, ut ex attritu auriB 
ccelestis eliciatur stridor.* {Harmontce Mundt, lib. v. cap. 4.) 
The thin and clear celestial air (aura ccelestis) is also men- 
tioned here again. 

The comparative consideration of the planetary intervals 
with the regular bodies which would fill these intervals, 
encouraged Kepler to extend his hypothesis even so far as the 
region of fixed stars.** The circumstance which on the occa- 

Kepler, vide Apelt's Commentary of the Harmonice Mundi^ 
in his work ; Johann Keppler's Welfansicht, 1849, p. 76-116. 
(Compare also Delambre, Hist, de VAstronom. Mod, tom. i. 
pp. 352-360.) 

** Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 697. 

* Now there are no such things as sounds among the 
heavenly bodies, nor is their motion so turbulent, as to elicit 
noise from the attrition of the celestial air. 

^ Tjcho had denied the existence of the crystalline 
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gion of the discovery of Ceres, and the other so-called small 
planets, first forcibly recalled to mind Kepler's Pythagorean 
arguments, was his almost forgotten conjecture as to the pro- 
bable existence of a yet unseen planet in the great planetless 
chasm between Mars and Jupiter, Q" Motus semper distan- 
tiam pone sequi videtur ; atque ubi magnus hiatus erat inter 
orbes, erat et inter motus."*) ** I have become more daring," 
he says, in the introduction to the Mysterium Cosmographicum 
** and place a new planet between Jupiter and Mars, as also (a 
conjecture which was less fortunate, and remained long unno- 
tioed,*') another planet between Venus and Mercury ; neither 



spheres, in which the planets were supposed to be fixed. 
Kepler praised the undertaking, but he still adhered to the 
opinion that the sphere of fixed stars was a solid globular shell 
of two German miles in thickness, upon which are the twelve 
fixed stars, which are all situated at equal distances from us, 
and have a peculiar relation to the corners of an icosahedron. 
The fixed stars *' lumina sua ab intus cmittunt;'* "emit light 
from their own bodies;" he also considered for a long time 
that the planets were self-luminous, until Galileo taught him 
better ! Although he, like many other of the ancients and 
Giordano Binmo, considered the fixed stars to be suns like 
our own, still he was not much inclined to entertain the 
opinion, which he had well considered, that all fixed stars are 
surrounded by planets, as I had formerly stated him to be. 
(Ck>smos^ vol. ii. p. 711.) Compare Apelt. Commentary to the 
Harmonice, pp. 21-24. 

* " There seems to be always a close relation between the 
motion and the distance [of the planets]; that is to say, 
where there is a great interval between their orbs, the same 
exists also between their motions." 

** It was not until the year 1821 that Delambre, in the 
Sist. de VAstron, Mod, tom. i. p. 314, directed attention to 
the planets which Kepler conjectured to lie between Mercury 
and Venus, in the extracts which are complete with regard 
to astronomy, but not with regard to astrology, from Kepler's 
collected works (pp. 314-615). " On n'a fait aucune attention 
a cette supposition de Kepler, quand on a forme des projets 

vox, IT, It 
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of these have been seen, probably on account of tbeir extreme 
smallness.^ Kepler subsequently found that he did not 
require these new planets for his solar system founded upon 

de decouvrir la planete qui (selon une autre de ces predic- 
tions) devait circuler entre Mars et Jupiter." " No attention 
was paid to that supposition of Kepler's, when projects were 
formed for discovering the planet which (according to another 
of his predictions) ought to revolve between Mars and Jupiter." 
^ The remarkable passage respecting a space to be filled 
np between Mars and Jupiter [hiatusj is in Kepler's Pro* 
dromus Dissertationum cosmographicarumy continens My^ 
terittm cosmographicum de admirahili proportione arbnan 
ccelestiunij 1596, p. 7 : — '' Cum igitur hac non succederet> 
alia via, mirum quam audaci, tentavi aditum. Inter Jovem 
et Martem interposui novum planetam, itemque alium inter 
Venerem et Mercurium, quos duos forte ob exilitatem non 
videamus, iisque sua tempora periodica ascripsi. Sic enim 
existimabam me aliquam sequalitatem proportionum eflbo- 
turum, qu8B proportiones inter binos versus Solem ordine 
minuerentur, versus fixas augescerent ; ut propior est Terra 
Veneri quantitate orbis terrestris, quam Mars Terrse, in 
quantitate orbis Martis. Verum hoc pacto neque unins 
planetsB interpositio sufBciebat ingenti hiatu, Jovem inter et 
Martem: manebat enim major Jovis ad ilium novum pro- 
portio, quam est Saturni ad Jovem. Kursus alio modo 
exploravi." " When this plan therefore failed, I tried to reach 
my aim in another way, of, I must confess, singular boldness. 
Between Jupiter and Mars I interposed a new planet, and 
another also between Venus and Mercury, both which it is 
possible are not visible on accoimt of their minuteness, and I 
assigned to them their respective periods. For in this way 
I thought that I might in some degree equalize their ratios, 
which ratios regularly diminished towards the Sun, enlarged 
towards the fixed stars; as the Earth is nearer to Venus 
than Mars is to the Earth. But even in this way the inter- 
position of one planet did not supply the great chasm between 
Jupiter and Mars, for the ratio between Jupiter and the 
supposed new planet still remained greater than between 
Saturn and Jupiter. Again I tried in another way." Kepler 
was twenty-five years of age when he wrote this. It may 
be seen how his restless mind formed hypotheses, and again 
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the properties of the regular solids ; it was only necessary to 
modify the distances of the old planets a little arbitrarily. 
C Non reperies novos et incognitos planetas, ut paulo antea, 
interpositbs, non ea mihi probatur audacia ; sed illos veteres 
potrwn admodum Ittxatos.*** — Mysf, Cosmogr. p. 10.) The 
ideal tendencies of Kepler were so analogous to those of the 
Pjfthagorean school, and still more to those of Plato expressed 
in the Timmua^^ that in the same way as Plato ( Cratyl, p. 409) 
iMmmed, in addition to the differences of tone in the planetary 
spheres, those of colour, Kepler likewise instituted some 
eqperiments {Astron. Opt cap. 6, p. 261) for the purpose of 
detecting the colours of the planets. Even the great Newton, 
alwa3r8 so precise in his conclusions, was inclined, as Prevost 
has already remarked {Mim, de VAcad, de Berlin^ for 1802, 
pp. 77 and 93) to reduce the dimensions of the seven colours 
of the spectrum to the diatonic scale.^ 



Sddcly forsook them, to deceive himself with others. He 
ways retained a hopeful faith in being able to discover 
munerical laws where matter had aggregated under the 
manifold disturbances of attractive forces, (disturbances whose 
combinations are incalculable, as are so many past events 
and formations on account of our ignorance of the accom- 
pioiying conditions) aggregated into globes, revolving in 
orbits, sometimes simple and almost parallel, sometimes 
grouped together and surprisingly complicated. 

* *' You will not find new and unknown planets, as I said 
befi>re; that boldness I do not approve of; but you will find 
the old ones a little altered in position." 

t Plato's Works translated, vol. ii. Bohn's Classical Library. 

* Newtoni Optiscula Mathematica, Philosophica et Phito^ 
logicay 1744, tom. ii. Opusc. xviii. p. 246; — *' Chordam 
musice divisam potius adhibui, non tautum quod cum phse- 
xiominis (lucis) optime convenit, sed quod fortasse, aliquid 
circa colorum liarmonias (quarum pictores non penitus ignari 
sunt), sonorum concordantiis fortasse analogas, iuvolvat. 
Quemadmodum verisimilius videbitur animadvertenti affini- 
tatem, quae est inter extimam Purpuram (Yiolarum colorem) 

L 2 
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The hypothesis of yet unknown members of the planetary 
series, calls to mind the opinion of Hellenic antiquity, that 
there were far more than five planets ; these were, indeed, all 
that had been observed, but many others might remain unseen, 
on account of the feebleness of their light and their position. 
Such a doctrine was especially attributed to Artemidorus of 
Ephesus.^ Another old Hellenic, and perhaps even Egyptian 
belief appears to have been, that '* the celestial bodies which 
we now see, were not all visible in earlier times." Connected 
with such a physical or much rather historical myth, is the 
remarkable form of the praise of a high antiquity which 
some races ascribed to themselves. 

Thus the pre-Hellenic Pelasgian inhabitants of Arcadia 
called themselves Proselenes; because they boasted that they 
came into the country before the Moon accompanied the 
Earth. Pre-Hellenic and pre-lunarian were synonymous. 
The appearance of a star was represented as a celestial event, 
as the Deucalionic flood was a terrestrial event. Apuleius 
{^Apologia, vol. ii. p. 494, ed. Oudendorp; Cosmos, vol. ii. 

ac Rubedinem, colorum extremitates, qualis inter octaves 
terminos (qui pro unisonis quodammodo haberi possunt) 
reperitur." *' I preferred employing the divisions of the 
musical chord, not only because they harmonize best with 
the phenomena [of lightl, but because it is possible there 
may be some latent analogy between the harmonies of colours 
(with which painters are not altogether unacquainted) and 
the concords of sounds. This will appear more probable to 
any one who shall notice the similarity of relations between 
violet and red, the extreme colours [on the spectrum], and 
the highest and lowest notes of the octave, which somehow 
may be considered as in unison." Compare also Prevost, in 
the MSm. de VAcad, de Berlin^ for 1802, pp. 77 and 93. 

^® Seneca, Nat Qucest VII. 13 : — " Non has tantum Stellas 
quinque discurrere, sed solas observatas esse : ceterum innu- 
merabiles ferri per occultum." "Not that these five stars 
only moved, but that they only had been observed, for a 
coimtlesB number are borne along beyond the reach of vision." 
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p. 557, note,) extends the flood as far as the Gatulean 
mountains of Northern Africa. Apollonius Rhodius, who 
aecording to Alexandrian custom, was fond of imitating old 
models, speaks of the early colonization of the Egyptians in 
the valley of the Nile : *' the stars did not yet revolve in the 
lieavens; nor had the Danaides yet appeared, or the race 
4ii Deucalion." ^ This important passage explains the praise 
«f the Pelasgian Arcadia. 

** Since the explanations which Heyne has given of the 
origin of the astronomical m3^h of the Proselenes, so widely 
diffused in antiquity {De Arcadihus Luna Anttqutoribus, in 
(Jpusc. Acad, vol. ii. p. 332,) were unsatisfactory to me, I 
was greatly rejoiced to receive from my acute philological 
friend. Professor Johannes Franz, a new and very happy 
solution of this much-debated problem, by simple combi- 
nations of ideas. This solution is unconnected with either 
the arrangement of the calendar by the Arcadians, or their 
'worship of the Moon. I restrict myself here to an extract 
£rom an unpublished and more extended work. This expla- 
nation will not be unwelcome to some of my readers in a work 
in which I have made a rule frequently to trace back the 
whole of our present knowledge to the knowledge of the 
encients, and even to traditions believed generally or by very 
many. 

" We shall commence with a few of the principal passages 
firom the ancients, which treat of the Proselenes. Stephanus 
<xf Byzantium (v. 'ApKas) mentions the logographs of Hippys, 
of lUiegium, a contemporary of Darius and Xerxes, as the 
first who called the Arcadians wpoaeKrivov^, The scholiasts, ad 
ApoUon. Rhod, IV, 264, and ad Aristoph, Nub, 397, agree in 
saying; the remote antiquity of the Arcadians becomes most 
clear from the fact of their being called wpoffeXrivoi, They 
appear to have been there before the Moon, as Eudoxus and 
Theodorus also say; the latter adds that it was shortly before 
the labours of Hercules that the Moon appeared. In the 
government of the Tegeates, Aristotle states that the bar- 
barians who inhabited Arcadia were driven out by the later 
Arcadians before the Moon appeared, and therefore they 
were called vrpoaeKrjvoi, Others say, Endymion discovered 
revolution of the Moon, but as he was an Arcadian, his 
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I conclude these consideratioiis respecting the distances of 
the planets, and their arrangement in space, with a hsw, 
which however scarcely deserves this name, and which is 

countrymen were caUed after him vpo^iktfyau Lucian ezr 
presses himself slightingly. {Astrolog, 26.) According to 
iiim it was from stupidity and folly that the Arcadians said 
they were there before the Moon. In the Schol. ad JEsehfi, 
Prom. 436, it is observed, that rpocdkoitftantw is ealtod 
vfipi^ofievov, whence, therefore, the Arcadians were called 
rpoacXfjvot, because they are arrogant. The passages in Ovid 
as to the existence of the Arcadians before the Moon, aze 
imiversally known. Recently, indeed, the idea has sprung vp 
that all the ancients were deceived by the form rpotrikifwi, 
and that the word (properly wpoekXifvi) meant only pee- 
Hellenic, as Arcadia certainly was a Pela^an country. 

** If, now, it can be proved," continues Professor Frans, 
''that another people connected their origin widi another 
oosmical body, the trouble of taking refuge in deoeptiTe 
etymological explanations will be obviated. This kind of 
testimony exists in the most suitable form. The learned 
rhetorician Menander says literally in his work. De Scomomm 
(sec. ii. cap. 3, ed. Heeren), as follows : — ^ A third motive for 
ibe praise of objects is the time ; this is the case in all the 
most ancient nations : when we say of a town or of a countiy 
it was founded before this or that star, or with those stars, 
before the flood or after the 'flood ; as the Athenians affirm 
they originated at the same time as the Sun, the Arcadians 
before the Moon, the Delphians immediately after the flood ; 
these are epochs, and, as it were, starting-points in time.' 

*^ Therefore Delphi, the connection of which with the flood 
of Deucalion is otherwise proved (Fausan. x. 6), is surpassed 
by Arcadia, and Arcadia by Athens. ApoUonius Rhodius, 
who was so fond of imitating old models, expresses himsdf 
<|uite in accordance with thiis passage, where he says (it* 
261), Egypt is said to have been inhabited before all other 
countries ; * the stars did not yet all revolve in the heavens ; 
the Danaides had not yet appeared, nor the race of Deuca- 
lion; the Arcadians alone existed ; those of whom it is said, 
that they lived before the Moon, eating acorns upon the 
mountains.' In the same manner, Nonnui (xU.) says of tiie 
Synan Beroe, that it was inhabitedbeiQce tke time of the Son. 
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Oftlled by Lalande and Delambre, a play of numbers; by 
others, a help for the memory. It has greatly occupied our 
laborious Bode, especially at the time that Piazzi discovered 
Ceres : a circumstance, however, which was in no way occa- 
flioned by that so called law, but rather by a misprint in 
WoUaston's Cataloffite of the Siars. If any one is inclined 
to consider that discovery as the fulfilment of a prediction, it 
miut not be forgotten that the latter, as we have already 
pointed out, extends back as far as Kepler, or more than a 
eentury and a half beyond Titius and Bode. Although the 

•* Such a habit of deriving determinations of time fiom 
epochs in the formation of the world, is an of&pring of the 
speculative period, in which all objects have still more 
Titality, and is most closely allied to the genealogical local 
poetry. So that it is not improbable that the tradition sung 
by an Arcadian poet of the battle of the giants in Arcadia, 
to which the above-quoted words of old Theodorus (whom 
some consider to be a Samothracian, and whose work must 
have been very comprehensive) refer, may have given occa- 
aioQ to the general application of the epithet irpoaikTivoi to 
the Arcadians." With regard to the double names ' Arkades 
PeLasgoi,' and the opposition of a more ancient or recent 
peopling of Arcadia, compare the excellent work, Der 
jPsb^onnesos, by Ernst Curtius, 1851, pp. 160 and 180. 
In the New Continent also there is, as I have already shown 
in another place (see my Kleinen Schriften^ Bd. i. p. 115), 
upon the elevated plain of Bogota, the race of Muyscas, or 
MoBcas, who in their historical myths boast of a proselenic 
antiquity. The origin of the Moon is connected with the 
tradition of a great flood, which a woman who accompanied 
the miracle-worker Botschika had caused by her magical 
arts. Botschika drove away the woman (called Huythaca or 
Schia). She left the Earth, and became the Moon, " which 
until then had never shone upon the Muyscas." Botschika, 
pitying the human race, opened a steep rocky wall near 
Oanoas, where the Rio de Tunzha now rushes down, forming 
the £unous waterfall of Tequendama. The valley, filled with 
water, was then laid dry, — a geognostic romance which occurs 
repeatedly: for example, in the closed Alpine valley of 
Cashmir, <where the mighty drainer is called Kasyapa. 
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Berlin astronomer had already distinctly declared, in the 
second edition of his popular and extremely useful Anleitung 
zur Kenntniss des gestimten Mifnmels, that '^ he had taken 
Ihe law of the distances from a translation of Bonnet*s Oofh 
templation de la Nature, prepared by Professor Titius at 
Wittenberg," still it has generally borne his name, and 
seldom that of Professor Titius. In a note which the latter 
added to the chapter on the System of the Universe,'^ he 
says: '' When the distances of the planets are examined, it 
is found that they are almost all removed from each other by 
distances which are in the same proportion as their magni- 
tudes increase. If the distance from Saturn to the Sun is 
taken as 100 parts, the distance of Mercury from the Sun is 
4 such parts, that of Venus 4 + 3 = 7 such parts, the Earth 
4 + 6 = 10, Mars 4 + 12 = 16. But from Mars to Jupiter 
there is a deviation from this accurate (!) progression. Mars 
is followed by a space of 4 + 24 = 28 such parts, in which 
neither a principal planet nor a subordinate planet has yet 
been seen. Is it possible that the Creator should have left 
this space empty? It cannot be doubted that this space 
belongs to yet undiscovered satellites of Mars ; or that per- 
haps even Jupiter has further satellites around him, which 
have not hitherto been seen by any telescope. In this space 
(unknown to us as regards its contents) Jupiter's circle of 
action extends to 4 + 48 = 52. Then follows Saturn in 
4 + 96 = 100 parts — an admirable proportion." Titius was 
therefore inclined to consider the space between Mars and 
Jupiter as containing, not one, but, as is actually the case, 
several cosmical bodies; however, he conjectured that they 
were more likely to be subordinate, than principal planets. 

'^ Karl Bonnet, Betrachtung uber die Natur, translated by 

Titius, second edition, 1772, p. vii. note 2 (the first edition 

appeared in 1766). In Bonnet's original work no such law 

is noticed. (Compare also Bode, Anleit zur Kenntniss des 

gestimten HimmeU^ second editLon, 1772, p. 462.) 
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How the translator and commentator of Bonnet obtained 
the number 4 for the orbit of Mercury, is nowhere stated < 
Perhaps he selected it only in order to have in combination 
with the easily divisible numbers 96, 48, 24, &c., exactly 100 
far Saturn, at that time the most distant planet known, whose 
distance is 9*5, thus very nearly = 10*0. It is less probable 
that .he constructed the order of succession by commencing 
^m the nearer planets. A sufficient correspondence of the 
law of duplication setting out, not from the Sun, but from 
Mercury, with the true planetary distances, could not have 
been affirmed in the last century, as the latter were known at 
that time with sufficient accuracy for this purpose. In reality, 
the distances between Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus approximate 
yery closely to the duplication ; nevertheless, since the disco- 
very of Neptune, which is much too near to Uranus, the defec- 
tiveness in the progression has become strikingly evident.*^ 

** Since, according to Titius, the distance from the Sun to 
Saturn, then the outermost planet, is taken as = 100, the 
individual distances should be : 
Mereoxy, Yenus, Earth, Mars, Small planets, Jupiter, 

1 1 1 16 as 59 

TtTT ToTT Unr iTTS" ToTT ToTT 

according to the so-called progression: 4, 4 + 3, 4 + 6, 4 + 12, 
4+24, 4+48; consequently, when the distance of Saturn 
from the Sun is taken as 789*2 million geographical miles, 
those of the other planets expressed in the same measure, are : 



Distances, according to Titius, in 


Actual distance 


geographical miles. 




in geographical miles. 


Mercury ... 


... 31*6 millions. 


320 millions. 


Venus 


... 55-2 


99 


600 


Earth 


... 78-8 


99 


82-8 „ 


Mars 


... 1260 


99 


126-0 „ 


Small planets 


... 220-8 


99 


220-8 „ 


Jupiter 


... 410-4 


99 


4300 


Saturn 


... 789-2 


99 


789-2 „ 


Uranus «.. 


...1586-8 


99 


1586-8 „ 


Neptune ... 


...30620 


99 


2484-8 „ 
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What is called the law of Wurm of Leonherg, and some- 
times distinguished from the law of Titius and Bode^ is 
merely a correction which Wurm made as to the distance of 
Mercury from the Sun, and the difference between the dig- 
tances of Mercury and Venus. Approximating nearer to tfae 
fiust, he fixes the former as 387, the latter 680, and the dis^ 
tance of the Earth 1,000.'^ Gauss had already, on the 



^ Wurm, in Bode's Astron. Jahrbuch for the year 1790, 
p. 168 ; and Bode, Von dem neuen zwischen Mars und Jupiter 
entdeckten achten Hauptplaneten des Sonnensystems^ 1802, 
p. 45. With the numerical correction of Wurm, the series, 
according to the distances from the Sun, is :-^ 



Mercury ... 
Venus ... 
Earth ... 
Mars 

Small planets 
Jupiter ... 
Saturn 
Uranus .. 
Neptune... 



387 Parts. 

387+ 293= 680 

387+ 2-293= 973 

387+ 4-293= 1559 

887+ 8-293 = 2781 

387+ 16-293= 5075 

887+ 32-293= 9763 
387+ 64-293=19189 



. ... 387+128-293 = 37891 
In order that the degree of accuracy of these results may 
be tested, the actual mean distances of the planets are giren 
in the next table as they are acknowledged at the present 
time, with the addition of the numbers which Kepler consi- 
dered in accordance with the Tychonic system to be the true 
ones. I quote the latter from Newton's work De Mundi Sy9^ 
temate {Opuscula math. phUos, etphUoL 1744, tom. ii, p. 22)i 



Planets. 


Actual Distances. 


Kepler*s Besults. 


Mercury , 


»•• ••• •••■ 


0-38709 


0-38806 


Venus 




p « • • • « 


0-72333 


0-72400 


Earth 






1 00000 


1-00000 


Mars ... , 






1-52369 


1-52350 


Juno .., , 






2-66870 




Jupiter 






5-20277 


5-19650 


Saturn 






9-53885 


9-51000 


Uranus 






19-18239 




Neptune 






3003628 


. 
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slon of the discovery of Pallas by Olbers, aptly criticised the 
so-called law of distances in a letter to Zach (October, 1802). 
*• The statement of Titius," says he, " contrary to the nature 
of all truths which merit the name of laws, agrees only 
iqiprozimatiyely with observed facts in the case of most 
planets, and, what does not appear to have been once observed, 
not at aU in the case of Mercury. It is evident that the series 

4, 4 + 3, 4 + 6, 4 + 12, 4 + 48, 4 + 96, 4 + 192, 

with which the distances should correspond, is not a conti- 
naoQS series at all. The member which precedes 4 + 3 should 
not be 4; t. «. 4 + 0, but 4 + 1-^. Therefore, between 4 and 
4 + 3, there should be an infinite number; or, as Wurm 
expresses it, forn = 1, there is obtained firom 4 + 2*-*.3, 
not 4, but 5|. Otherwise, the attempt to discover such 
approximative similarities in nature, is by no means to be 
oenBured." 

5. Masses of the planets, — ^These elements are determined 
by satellites when there are any, by the mutual disturbances 
of the principal planets among each other, or by the influence 
of a comet of brief revolution. In this way the hitherto 
unknown mass of Mercury was determined byEncke in 1841, 
by the disturbances which his comet suffered. The same 
comet offers a prospect of a future improvement in the esti- 
mation of the mass of Venus. The disturbances of Vesta 
are applied to Jupiter. The mass of the Sun being taken as 
unity, those of the planets are (according to Encke, vierte 
Ahhandlung iiber den Cometen von Pons in den Schrifien der 
Berliner Akademie der Wissenschctflen for 1842, p. 5): 

Mercury ^agi^si 

venuB ••• .•• •.• ••• ••• ^i 6 1 A 3 ft 

jC<arui ... ••• •.. «•• ••• TTVTTT' 

(Earth and Moon together ... tttttv) 

JDDLHXo ••« ••• a. a ••• •.• 



TTTTBrrfT 



Jupiter and his satellites ... ift^v yr^ 
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Saturn 
Uranus ... 
Neptune ... 



1 

1TTT5" 



The mass 9^3^, which Le Verrier found by means of his 
sagacious calculations before the actual discovery of Neptune 
by Galle is greater, although remarkably near to the truth. 
The arrangement of the principal planets, according to their 
increasing masses, is, when leaving out the small ones, the 
following : 

Mercury, Mars, Venus, Earth, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn, 
Jupiter ; 
thus like the volumes and densities, entirely different from 
the order of succession of the distances from the central 
body. 

6. Densities of the planets. — By applying the above quoted 
volumes and masses, the following numerical relations are 
obtained for the densities of the planets (according as the 
earth or water is taken as unity) : 



^IpnA^xi 




Belation to the 


Belation to the 


X. Ut 


MAVwa. 




Eart.h. 


density of Water. 


Mercury 






1-234 


6-71 


Venus 






0-940 


5-11 


Earth 






1-000 


5 44 


Mars 






0-958 


5-21 


Jupiter 






0-243 


1-32 


Saturn 






0-140 


0-76 


Uranus 






0-178 


0-97 


Neptune 


• •• •! 




0-230 


1-25 



In the comparison of the density of the planets with water, 
the density of the Earth serves as a basis. Reich's experi- 
ments made in Freiberg with the torsion balance, gave 
5-4383: very nearly the same as the analogous experiments 
of Cavendish, which, according to the more accurate calcula« 
tjons of Francis Baily, gave 5-448. The result of Bail/s 
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own experiments is 5*660. It will be seen from the above 
table, that Mercury, according to Encke's determination of 
mass, comes very near to the other planets of medimn 
magnitude. 

This table calls to mind forcibly the classification, several 
times mentioned by me, of the planets into two groups, 
which are separated from each other by the zone of the small 
planets. The differences of density which are presented by 
Mars, Venus, the Earth, and even Mercury, are very slight; 
almost equally similar among each other, but from 4 to 7 
times less dense than the former group, are the planets more 
distant from the Sun, — Jupiter, Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn. 
The density of the Sun (0*252, if the Earth is taken as 
1*000; therefore in reference to water IS 7), is but little 
more than the densities of Jupiter and Neptune. Conse- 
quently, the planets and the Sun ^ must be arranged according 
to their increasing density, in the following order : 

Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Jupiter, Sun, Venus, Mars 
Earth, Mercury. 
Although, upon the whole, the densest planets are nearer to 
the Sun; still, when they are considered individually, their 
density is by no means proportional to the distances, as 
Newton was inclined to assume.*^ 

^ The Sun (which Kepler considered to be magnetic, pro- 
bably from enthusiastic admiration for the divina inventa of 
his justly famous contemporary, William Gilbert, and whose 
rotation in the same direction as the planets he maintained 
long before the Sim-spots were discovered), Kepler declares, 
in his Comment, de motihus Stella Martis (cap. 23), and in 
Astronomice pars optica (cap. 6), to be " the densest of all 
cosmical bodies ; because it moves all the others which belong 
to his system." 

** Newton, De Mundi Systemate, in Opusculis, tom. ii. p. 17: 
** Corpora Veneris et Mercurii ma j ore Solis calore magis con- 
cocta et coagulata sunt. Planetee ulteriores, defectu caloris, 
carent substantiis illis metallicis et mineris ponderosis quibus 
Terra referta est. Densiora corpora qua? Soli propioru: ea 
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7. Periods of ndereal revolution and axial rotation, — We 
shall confine ourselves here to giving the sidereal, or tme 
periods of revolution of the planets in reference to the fixed 
stars, or a fixed point of the heavens. During such, a revolu- 
tion, a planet passes through exactly 360 degrees in its course 
round the Sun. The sidereal revolutions of the planets must 
be clearly distinguished firom the tropical and synodic, the 
former of which refer to the return to the spring equinox, the 
latter to the difference of time between two consecutive 
conjunctions or oppositions. 



Flaaets. 


Periods of sidereal 
Revolutions. 


Botatioo. 


Mercury 


87'»*96928 


d h m • 


Venus 


224-70078 




Earth 


865-25637 


23 56 4 


Mars 


686-97964 


1 37 20 


Jupiter 


4332-58480 


9 55 27 


Satui'u 


10759-21981 


10 29 17 


Uranus 


30686-82051 




Neptune 


60126-70000 





In another more perspicuous form the two periods of revo- 
ution are:— 

Mercurv 87** 23^ 15"^ 47» 

Venus 224 16 49 7 

Earth 365 6 9 10 -7496: 



ratione constabit optime pondera Flanetarum omnium esse 
inter se ut vires." — " The bodies of Venus and Mercury are 
more ripened and condensed, on account of the greater heat 
of the Sun. The more remote planets, by want of heat, are 
deficient in those metallic substances and weighty minerals 
with which the Earth abounds. Bodies are denser in pro- 
portion to their nearness to the Sun, — fi:om which reason it 
will easily appear that the weight of all planets is in propor- 
tion to their forces." 
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wbcnee it follows that the period of the tropical revolution, or 
ike l»igth of the solar year, is 365<^-24222, or 365d. 5h. 48m. 
47''8091; the length of the solar year is shortened (y-595 
in 100 years on account of the precession of the equinoxes :— 



Mars ... 
Jupiter 
Saturn... 
Uranus .. 
Neptune 



1 year, 321* 17^ 30" 41" 

.. 11 years, 314 20 2 7 

.. 29 years, 166 23 16 32 

.. 84 years, 5 19 41 36 

.. 164 years, 225 17 



The rotation is most rapid in the ease of the exterior 
planets, which have at the same time a longer period of 
revolution ; slower in the case of the smaller interior planets, 
which are nearer to the Sun. The periods of revolution of 
the asteroids between Mars and Jupiter are very various, and 
ifiU be spoken of in the enumeration of the individual planets. 
It is, therefore, sufficient in this place to give a comparative 
reanlt, and to observe that among the small planets, Hygeia 
has the longest, and Flora the shortest period of revolution. 

8. Inclination of the planetary orbits and axes of rotation.-'-^ 
Next to the masses of the planets, the inclination and eccen- 
tricity of their orbits are among the most important elements 
upon which the disturbances depend. The comparison of 
these, in the order of succession of the interior, small inter- 
mediate and exterior planets (from Mercury to Mars, &om 
Floora to Hygeia, from Jupiter to Neptune), presents manifold 
similarities and contrasts, which lead to considerations as to 
the formation of these cosmical bodies, and their changes 
during long periods of time, llie planets revolving in such 
various elliptical orbits, are also all situated in different 
planes. In order to render a numerical comparison possible, 
they are reduced to a fundamental plane, either fixed or 
moTeable, according to certain laws. As such the most con- 
Tenient is the ecliptic — the course which the Earth actually 
traverses— or the equator of the terrestrial spheroid. We 
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add to the same table, the inclinations of the axes of rotation 
of the planets towards their own orbits, so far as they are 
determined with any certainty. 





Inclination of the 


Inclination of the 


Inclination of 


Planets. 


Planetary Orbits 
to the Ecliptic. 


Planetary Orbits 
to the 


the axes 
of the Planets to 




Earth's Equator. 


their Orbits. 


Mercury... 


r 0' 6"'9 


28° 45' 8" 




Venus 


3° 23' 28''-5 


24° 33' 21" 




Earth 


0° 0' 0'' 


23° 27' 54"-8 


66° 32' 


Mars 


1° 51' e'''2 


24° 44' 24" 


61° 18' 


Jupiter ... 


1° 18' 51" 6 


23° 18' 28" 


86° 54' 


Saturn ... 


2° 29' 35''-9 


22° 38' 14" 




Uranus ... 


0° 46' 28''0 


23° 41' 24" 




Neptune ... 


1° 47' 0" 


22° 21' 0" 





The small planets are omitted here, because they will be 
treated of further on as a separate distinct group. If the planet 
Mercury, situated near the Sun, and the inclination of whose 
axis towards the ecliptic (7° 0' 5" -9) approaches very near to 
that of the solar equator (7° 30') the inclinations of the other 
seven planets will be seen to oscillate between Of ° and 3i°. 
Jupiter exhibits, in the position of the axis of rotation with 
reference to its own orbit, the closest approximation to the 
extreme of perpendicularity. On the contrary, the axis of 
rotation of Uranus, to conclude from the inclination of the 
orbits of its satellites, very nearly coincides with the plane (^ 
the planet's orbit. 

Since the division and duration of the seasons, the solar 
altitudes under various latitudes, and the length of the days, 
depend upon the amount of the inclination of the Earth*8 axis 
towards the plane of its orbit, as well as upon the obliquity of 
the ecliptic (i. e, upon the angle which the apparent course 
of the Sun makes with the equator at their point of inter- 
section), this element is of the most extreme importance as 
regards the astronomical climate, t. e. the temperature of the 
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Earth, in as f(ir as this is a function of the meridian altitude 
attained by the Sun and the duration of its continuance 
aboTe the horizon. If the obliquity of the ecliptic were 
great, or if, indeed, the Earth's equator were perpendicular 
to the Earth's orbit, at each part of its surface, even under 
the poles, the Sun would be in the zenith once in the year, 
and, for a greater or less time, neither rise nor set. The 
differences of summer and winter under each latitude (as 
well as the length of the day), would attain the maximum of 
opposition. The climates in each part of the Earth would 
belong, in the highest degree, to those which are .called 
extreme, and which an interminably complicated series of 
rapidly changing currents of air could only slightly equalize. 
If tbe reverse were the case, or the obliquity of the ecliptic 
null, if the Earth's equator coincided with the ecliptic, the 
differences of the seasons and in the length of the days would 
cease everywhere, because the Sun would continually appear 
to move in the equator. The inhabitants of the poles would 
see it perpetually at the horizon. " The mean annual tem- 
perature of each point of the Earth's surface, would also be 
that of each individual day." ^ This condition has been 
called an eternal spring, although, however, only on account 
of the universally equal length of the days and nights. As 
the growth of plants would be deprived of the stimulating 
action of the Sun's heat, a great part of those districts which 
we now call temperate zones, would be reduced to the almost 
always uniform and not very agreeable spring climate, from 
which I suffered much under the equator, upon the barren 
mountain plains (Paramos*') between 10,659 and 12,837 feet 
above the level of the sea, situated near the boundary of 

^ Madler, Astronomie, § 193. 

^ Humboldt, De Distrihuuone geographka Plantarimi, 
p. 104. ( Vietcs of Nature^ p. 220 to 223, Bohn's edition.) 

TOL. ly. M 
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perpetual snow in the Andes chain. The temperature of the 
air during the day oscillates there between 4°^ and 9* 
R^aum. (42° and 52°'25 Fahr.) 

Grecian antiquity was much occupied with the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, with rough measurements, conjectures as to its 
variability, and the influence of the inclination of the Earth's 
axis upon climate, and the luxuriance of organic develop- 
ment. These speculations belonged especially to Anaxagoras^ 
the Pythagorean school, and to (Enopides of Chios. The 
passages which give us any information on this point are 
scanty and indecisive; however, they show that the deve- 
lopment of organic life and the origin of animals were 
considered to have been simultaneous with the epoch in 
which the axis of the Earth first commenced to be inclined, 
which also altered the inhabitability of the planet in particular 
zones. According to Plutarch, De Plac, Philos, ii. 8, 
Anaxagoras believed " that the world, after it had come into 
existence and produced &om its womb living beings, had of 
itself inclined towards the south." In the same regard, 
Diogenes Laertius says of the Clazomenier, " the stars had 
originally projected themselves in a dome-like layer, so that 
the pole appearing at any time was vertically over the Earth; 
but that afterwards they assumed an oblique direction." The 
origin of the obliquity of the ecliptic was considered as a 
cosmical event There was no question respecting a subse- 
quent progressive alteration. 

The description of the two extreme, therefore opposite, 
conditions to which the planets Uranus and Jupiter approxi- 
mate most closely, is suited to call to mind the variations 
which the increasing or decreasing obliquity of the ecliptic 
would produce in the meteorological relations of our planet, 
if these variations were not comprised within very narrow 
limits. The knowledge of these limits, the subject of the 
great works of Leonhard Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, may 
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be called one of the most brilliant achievements of modem 
times in theoretical astronomy and the perfected higher 
analysis. These limits are so narrow, that Laplace {Expos. 
du Systhne du Monde, ed. 1824, p. 303,) puts forward the 
opinion that the obliquity of the ecliptic oscillates about its 
mean position only 1^^ towards both sides. According to 
this statement,*^ the tropical zone (the tropic of Cancer, as its 
northernmost and outermost boundary) would approach only 
io much nearer to us. The result would therefore be, if the 
numerous other meteorological perturbations are omitted, as 
if Berlin were gradually displaced from its present isothermal 
line to that of Prague. The elevation of the mean annual 
temperature would scarcely amount to more than one degree 
of the centigrade (^ of a degree of Fahrenheit's) ther- 
mometer.* Biot, indeed, also assumes only narrow limits 
for the alternating variation in the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, but considers it more advisable not to assign to it a 
determinate number. ''La diminution lente et seculaire 
de Tobliquit^ de I'ecliptique," says he, '*offre des etats 
altematifs qui produisent ime oscillation etemelle, com- 
prise entre des limites fixes. La theorie n'a pas encore pu 
parvenir k determiner ces limites ; mais d'apres la constitur 

" "L'^tendue enti^re de cette variation serait d'environ 
12 degr6s, mais Taction du Soleil et de la Lune la reduit a peu 
pr^s a trois degres (centesimaux)." "The entire extent 
of that variation would be about 12 degrees, but the action 
of the Sun and Moon reduce it to very nearly 3 degrees 
(centesimal)." — Laplace, Expos, du St/sL du Monde, p. 303. 

• I have shown in another place, by comparison of nume- 
rous mean annual temperatures, that in Europe, from the 
North Cape to Palermo, the difierence of one degree of 
geographical latitude very nearly corresponds to 0*5 of the 
centigrade thermometer, but in the western temperature- 
gystem of America (between Boston and Charlestown) to 
0*9^. {Asie Centrales tom. iii. p. 229.) 

H 2 
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tion du syst^me planetaire, elle a demontre qu'elles existent 
et qu'elles sont trks peu itendues. Ainsi, a ne considerer que 
le seul effet des causes constantes qui agissent aetueUement 
8uf le systeme du monde, on peut affirmer que le plan de 
Tecliptique n'a jamais coincide et ne coincidera jamais avec 
le plan de Tequateur, phenom^ne qui, s'il arrivait, produirait 
sur le Terre le (pretendu!) printemps perp^tuel."* — ^Biot, 
TraifS d'Astronomie Physique, 3rd ed. 1847^ torn. iv. p. 91. 

While the nutation of the Earth's axis discovered by 
Bradley depends merely upon the influence of the Sun and 
the Earth's satellite upon the oblate figure of our planet, the 
increase and decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic is the 
consequence of the variable position of all the planets. At 
the present time these are so situated that their united in- 
fiuence upon the Earth's orbit produces a diminution in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. This obliquity amounts, accordiog 
to Bessel, to 0**457 annually. At the end of many thousand 
years the situation of the planetary orbits and their nodes 
(their points of intersection with the ecliptic) will be so 
different, that the advance of the equinoxes will be converted 
into a retrogression, and consequently an increase in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. Theory teaches us that these in- 
creases and diminutions occupy periods of very imequal 
duration. The most ancient astronomical observations which 



* " The slight and secular variation of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic presents alternating states which ,produce an eternal 
oscillation comprised within fixed limits, llieory has not'been 
able to determine those limits ; but according to the consti- 
tution of the planetary system it has been proved that they 
Bxist, and that they are of very slight extent. Thus, to con- 
sider only the effect of the permanent causes which act upon 
the system of the world, it may be afl&rmed that the plane of 
the ecliptic never has and never will coincide with the plane 
of the equator, a phenomenon which, if it took place, would 
produce upon the Earth the (pretended !) eternal spring. 
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have come down to us, with accurate numerical data, reach 
back to the year 1104 before Christ, and testify to the extreme 
antiquity of Chinese civilization. The literary remains are 
scarcely a century more recent^ and a regulated calculation of 
time extends (according to Edward Biot) as far back as 2700 
years before Christ.^ Under the reign of Tscheu-Kung, the 
brother of Wu-Wang, the meridian shadows were measured 
in two solstices, upon an eight-foot gnomon, in the town of 
Layang, sou£h of the Yellow River (the town is now called 
Ho-nan-fu and is in the province of Ho-nan), in a latitude of 
of 34° 46'.** These measurements gave the obliquity of the 
ecliptic as 23® 54'; that is, 27' greater than it was in 1850. 
The observations of Pytheas and Eratosthenes at Marseilles 
and Alexandria are six and seven centuries later. We pos- 
sess the results of four observations of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic previous to our era, and seven subsequent, up to 
XJlugh Beg's observations at the observatory of Samarcand. 
The theory of Laplace corresponds sometimes in plus, some- 
times in minus, in an admirable manner with the observations 
made during a period of nearly 3000 years. The knowledge 
transmitted to us of Tscheu-Kung's measurement of the 
shadow-length is so much the more fortunate as the manu- 
script which mentions it escaped, from some unknown cause, 
the fanatical destruction of books commanded by the Emperor 
Schi-hoang-ti of the Tsin dynasty, in the year 246 before 
Christ. Since the commencement ot the foiurth Egyptian 
dynasty with the Kings Chufu, Schafra, and Menkera, — ^the 
builders of the Pyramids, — ^falls, according to Lepsius, twenty- 
three centuries before the solstitial observation at Layang, 

^ Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 475, 476, and note. 

^ Laplace, Expos, du Systeme du Monde, 6th ed. p. 303, 
345, 403, 406, and 408 ; the same in the Comiaissance des 
Temps pour 1811, p. 386; Biot, Traite Elem, d'Astron. 
Physique^ tom. i. p. 61 ; torn. iv. p. 90-99, and 614-623, 
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it is indeed very probable, from the high degree of ciyilization 
of the Egyptian people and their early regulation of a calendar, 
that even at that time the length of shadows had been 
measured in the valley of the Nile ; but no knowledge of this 
has come down to us. Even the Peruvians, although less 
advanced in the perfection of calendars and intercalations 
than the Muyscas (mountain inhabitants of New Granada) 
and the Mexicans were, possessed gnomons, surroimded by 
a circle marked upon a very level surface. They stood in 
several parts of the empire, as well as in the great temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco; the gnomon at Quito, situated almost 
imder the equator, was held in greater veneration than the 
others, and crowned with flowers upon the equinoctial feasts.** 

*• Garcilaso, Comment, Reales, part i. lib. ii. cap. 22-25 ; 
Prescott, Hist, of the Conquest of Peru^ vol. i. p. 126. The 
Mexicans possessed among their twenty hieroglyphical signs 
of the days, one held in especial veneration called OUm- 
tonatiuh, that of the four movements of the Sun^ which 
governed the great cycle, renewed every 52=4 x 13 years, 
and referred to the course of the Sun intersecting the solstices 
and equinoxes, and hieroglyphically expressed by foot-steps. 
In the beautifully-painted illuminated Aztec manuscript, which 
was formerly preserved in the villa of Cardinal Borgia at 
Veletri, and from which I derived much important informa- 
tion, there is the remarkable astrological sign of a cross, 
the day signs which are written on the margin by its side 
would perfectly represent the passage of the Sun through the 
zenith of the town of Mexico (Tenochtitlan), the equator and 
the solstitial points, if the points (round discs) added to the 
day signs on accoimt of the periodic series, were equally 
complete in all three passages of the Sun. (Humboldt, Vues 
des Cfordillires, pi. xxxvii. No. 8, pp. 164, 189 and 237.) 
The King of Tezcuco, Nezahualpilli (called a fast child, 
because his father fasted for a long time previously to the 
birth of the wished-for son) who was passionately given to 
astronomical observations, erected a building which Torque- 
mada rather venturously calls an observatory, and the ruins of 
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9. Eccentricity of the Planetary Orbits, — ^The form of the 
elliptical orbits is determined by the greater or less distance 
of the two foci from the centre of the ellipse. This distance, 
or the eccentricity of the planetary orbits expressed in frac- 
tional parts of their half major axes, varies from 0*006 in the 
orbit of Venus (consequently very near the circular form), 
and 0-076 in that of Ceres, to 0*205 and 0*255 in those of 
Mercury and Juno. Next in succession to the least eccentric 
orbits of Venus and Neptune follows that of the Earth, whose 
eccentricity is now decreasing at the rate of about 0*00004299 
in 100 years, while the minor axis increases; then come the 
orbits of Uranus, Jupiter, Saturn, Ceres, Egeria, Vesta, and 
Mars. The most eccentric orbits are those of Juno (0*255), 
Pallas (0-239), Iris (0*232), Victoria (0*21 7), Mercury (0*205), 
and Hebe (0*202). The eccentricity is on the increase in 
the orbits of some planets, as Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter; 
on the decrease in those of others, as Venus, the Earthy 
Saturn, and Uranus. The following table gives the eccen- 
tricities of the large planets for the year 1800, according to 
Hansen. The eccentricities of the fourteen small planets 
will be given subsequently, together with other elements of 
their orbits for the middle of the nineteenth centui-y. 

Mercury 0-2056163 

Venus 00068618 

Earth 00167922 

Mars 00932166 

Jupiter 00481621 

Saturn 0*0561505 



which he saw. (Monarquia Indiana, lib. ii. cap. 64.) In 
the Raccolta di Mendoza^ we find a priest represented 
(^Vues des Cordilleres, pi. Iviii. No. 8, p. 289), who is watch- 
ing the stars, which is expressed by a dotted line which 
passes from the observed star to his eye. 
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Uranus 0-0466108 

Neptune 0-00871946 

The motion of the major axis (line of apsides) of the 
planetary orbits by which the place of the perihelion is 
changed, is a motion which goes on perpetually in one 
direction, and proportionally to the time. It is a change in 
the position of the major axis, which requires more than a 
hundred thousand years to complete its cycle, and is to be 
distinguished as essentially different from those alterations 
which the planetary orbits undergo in their form — their 
ellipticity. The question has been raised as to whether the 
increasing value of this ellipticity, is capable during thousands 
of years of modifying, to any considerable extent, the tem- 
perature of the Earth, in reference to the daily and annual 
quantity and distribution of heat ? Whether a partial solution 
of the great geological problem of the embedding of tropical 
vegetable and animal remains in the now cold, zones may not 
be found in these astronomical causes proceeding regularly 
in accordance with eternal laws? The same mathematical 
arguments which excite apprehensions as to the position of 
the apsides, the form of the elliptical planetary orbits (accord- 
ing as these approach the circular form or a cometary eccen- 
tricity), as to the inclination of the planetary axes, changes 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic, the influence of precession upon 
the length of the year, also afford in their higher analytical 
development, cosmical grounds for reassurance. The major 
axes and tlie masses are constant. Periodic recurrence hinders 
the unlimited augmentation of certain perturbations. In 
consequence of the mutual and at the same time compensating 
influence of Jupiter and Saturn, the eccentricities of their 
orbits, in themselves slight, are alternately in a state of in- 
crease and decrease, and are also comprised within fixed and 
for the most part narrow limits. 
The point in which the Earth is neairest to the San falls ul 
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very different periods of the year, in consequence of the 
alteration in the position of the major axis.^ If the perihelion 
falls at the present time on the first day of January* and the 
aphelion six months afterwai*ds, upon the first day of July, it 
may happen on account of the advance {turning) of the 
major axis of the Earth's orbit, that the minimum may occut 
in summer and the maximum in winter, so that in January 
the Earth would be farther from the Sun than in the sum- 
mer, by about 2,800,000 geographical miles (i, e. about -i^ih. 
of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun). It might 
at the first glance be supposed that the occurrence of the 
perihelion at an opposite time of the year (instead of the 
winter, as is now the case, in summer), must necessarily 
produce great climatic variations ; but, on the above suppo- 
sition, the Sun will no longer remain seven days longer iu 
the northern hemisphere; no longer, as is now the case, 
traverse that part of the ecliptic from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal equinox, in a space of time which is one week 
shorter than that in which it traverses the other half of its 
orbit from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. The differ- 
ence of temperature which is considered as the consequence 
to be apprehended from the turning of the major axis (and 
we refer here merely to the astronomical climates^ excluding 
all considerations as to the relations of the solid and liquid 
portion of the many-formed surface of the Earth), will, on the 
whole, disappear,^ principally from the circumstance that the 
point of our planet's orbit in which it is nearest to the Sun is 
at the same time always that over which it passes with the 

** John Herschel on the Astronomical Causes which mayi 
influence Geological Phenomena, in the Transact, of the Geolog^ 
Soc, of Lo7idon, 2nd series, vol. iii. pi. i. p. 298 ; the same 
in his Treatise on Astronomy ^ 1833. {Cah, Cyclop, vol. xliii, 
§ 315.) 

** Arago, in the Annuaire for 1834, p. 199. 
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greatest velocity. The reassuring solution of this problem is 
to a certain extent contained in the beautiful law first pointed 
out by Lambert,** according to which the quantity of heat 
which the Earth receives from the Sun in each part of the 
year, is proportional to the angle which the radius vector of 
the Sun describes during the same period. 

As the altered position of the major axis is capable of 
exerting only a very slight influence upon the temperature of 
the Earth ; so likewise the limits of the probable changes in 
the elliptical form of the Earth's orbit are, according to Arago 
and Poisson,** so narrow that these changes could only very 

** " II s'ensuit (du theor^me du a Lambert) que la quan- 
tite de chaleur envoyee pai* le Soleil a la Terre est la m^me 
en allant de Tequinoxe du printems a Tequinoxe d'automne 
qu'en revenant de celui-ci au premier. Le tems plus long 
que le Soleil emploie dans le premier trajet, est exactement 
compense par son eloignement aussi plus grand ; et les quan- 
tites de chaleur qu'il envoie a la Ten*e, sont les memes pen- 
dant qu'il se trouve dans Tun ou I'autre hemisphere, boreal 
ou austral." — Poisson, Sur la Stahilite du Systeme Plane taire, 
Connaissance des Temps for 1836, p. 54. " It follows from the 
theorem of Lambert, that the quantity of heat which is con- 
veyed by the Sun to the Earth is the same during the passage 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox as in returning from 
the latter to the former. The much longer time which the 
Sun takes in the first part of its course, is exactly com- 
pensated by its proportionately greater distance, and the 
quantities of heat which it conveys to the Earth are the same 
while in the one hemisphere or the other, north or south." 

** Arago, op, cit. pp. 300-204. " L'excentricite," says 
Poisson, (op. cit. pp. 38 and 52,) *'ayant toujours 6t^ et 
devant toujours demeurer tres petite, riufluence des variations 
s^culaires de la quantite de chaleur solaire reqne par la Terre 
sur la temperature moyenne parait aussi devoir etre tr^s 
limitee. On ne saurait admettre que Texcentricite de la 
Terre, qui est actuellement environ un soixanti^me, ait jamais 
ete ou devienne jamais un quart, comme celle de Junon ou 
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dightly modify the climates of ^e individual zones, and that 
in yeiy long periods. Although the analyses which deter- 
mine these limits accurately is not yet quite completed, still 
BO much, at least, follows from it, that the eccentricity of the 
Earth's orbit will never equal those of the orbits of Juno, 
Pallas, and Victoria. 

10. Intensity of the Light of the Sun upon the Planets, — If 
the intensity of light upon the Earth is taken as =1, it will 
be found to be upon the other planets, as follows :— 

Mercury 6*674 

Venus 1-911 

Mars 0*431 

Pallas 0130 

Jupiter 036 

Saturn 0011 

Uranus 0-003 

Neptune OOOl 

In consequence of the veiy great eccentricity of their 

orbits, the intensity of light on the following planets 

yaiies in — 

Mercury, in perihelion, 10*58 ; in aphelion, 4-59 
Mars „ „ 0-52; „ „ 0*36 

Juno „ „ 0-25; „ „ 0*09 

while the Earth, owing to the slight eccentricity of its orbits, 
has in perihelion 1*034, and in aphelion 0*967. If the Sun- 
light upon Mercury is seven times more intense than upon 

de Pallas." " As the eccentricity always has been, and always 
will be, very small, the influence of the secular variations of 
the quantity of solar heat received by the Earth upon the 
mean temperature would appear also to be very limited. It 
cannot be admitted that the eccentricity of the Earth, which 
is actually about -g?^, has ever been, or ever will be ^ as that 
of Juno or Pallas." 
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the Earth, it must also be 368 times more feeble npon Uranus. 
The relations of heat have not been mentioned here, because 
they are complicated phenomena, dependent upon the exist- 
ence or non-existence of an atmosphere surrounding the 
planets, its constitution, and height. I will merely call to 
mind here the conjecture of Sir John Herschel, as to the 
temperature of the Moon's surface, " which must necessarily 
be very much heated, — possibly to a degree much exceeding 
that of boiling water.''*' 



h. SECONDABY PLANETS. 

The general comparative considerations relating to the 
sccondaiy planets, have already been given with some com- 
pleteness in the delineations of nature. (Cosmos, vol i. pp. TO- 
SS.) At that time (March, 1845,) there were only 11 prin- 
cipal, and 18 secondary planets known. Of the asteroids, 
so called telescopic, or small planets, only 4 were discovered : 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. At the present time (August, 
1851,) the number of the principal planets exceeds that of 
the satellites. We are acquainted with 22 of the former, 
and 21 of the latter. After an intermission of thirty-eight 
years in planetary discoveries (from 1807, to December, 
1845), commenced a long series of 10 new small planets, 
with Astrea, discovered by Hencke. Of these, 2 (Astrea and 
Hebe) were first detected by Hencke at Driesen, 4 (Iris, 
Flora, Victoria, and Irene) by Hind in London, 1 (Metis) by 
Graham at Markree Castle, and 3 (Ilygeia, Parthenope, and 
Egeria) by De Gasparis at Naples. The discovery of the 
outermost of all the large planets, Neptune, announced by 
Levcnier, and found by Gallc at Berlin, followed ten. months 
after Astrea. The discoveries now accumulate with such 

« Outlines, § 432. 
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rapidity, that the topography of the solnr rcj^ions appears 
after the lapse of a few years, quite as antiquated as statistical 
descriptions of countries. 

Of the 21 satellites now known, 1 belonj^s to the Earth, 
4 to Jupiter, 8 to Saturn (the last discovered of these 8 is, 
according to distance, the seventh, Hyperion; discovered in 
two different places at the same time by Bond and Lassell), 
6 to Uranus (of which the second and fourth are most posi- 
tively determined), and 2 to Neptune. 

The satellites revolving round the principal planets consti- 
tute subordinate systems, in which the principal planets take 
the place of central bodies, forming individual regions of 
very different dimensions, in which the great solar region is, 
as it were, repeated in miniature. According to our present 
knowledge, the region of Jupiter is 2.080,000 geographical 
miles in diameter, and that of Saturn 4,200,000. In Galileo's 
time, when the expression of a small Jovial world {Mundus 
Jbvialis) was frequently made use of, these analogies between 
the subordinate systems and the solar system, contributed 
much to the more rapid and general diffusion of the Coper- 
nican system of the world. They suggest the repetitions of 
form and position which is so frequently presented by organic 
nature in subordinate spheres. 

The distribution of the satellites in the solar regions is so 
xinequal, that while the proportion of the moonless principal 
planets, to those which are accompanied by Moons, is as 
8 to 5, the latter belong, with the single exception of one, 
the Earth, to the exterior planetary groups, situated beyond 
the ring of the asteroids with interlacing orbits. The only 
satellite which has been formed in the group of interior 
planets between the Sun and the asteroids, the Earth's Moon^ 
has a remarkably large diameter in proportion to that of its 
primary. This proportion is -gly : while the largest of Saturn's 
satellites (the sixth, Titan), is perhaps only -xt-Tj ^^^ ^^ 
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largest of Jupiter's satellites, the third, -g^-? of the diameter 
of their primaries. A wide distinction must be drawn 
between this consideration of a relative magnitude, and that 
of an absolute magnitude. The Earth's Moon, relatively so 
large (1816 miles in diameter), is absolutely smaller than all 
four of Jupiter's satellites (3104, 2654, 2116, and 1900 miles 
in diameter). The sixth satellite of Saturn differs very little 
in magnitude from Mars (3568 miles).** If the problem of 
telescopic visibility depended only upon the diameter, and was 
not at the same time determined by the proximity of the 
discs of the primaries, the great distance and the nature of 
the reflecting surfaces, it would be necessary to consider as 
the smallest of the secondary planets, the first and second of 
Saturn's satellites (Mimas and Enceladus), and the two satel- 
lites of Uranus; but it is safer to represent them merely as 
the smallest luminous points. It has hitherto appeared more 
certain that upon the whole, the smallest of all planetary 
bodies (primaries and satellites), are to be found among the 
small planets.** 

The density of the satellites is by no means always less 
than that of their primaries, as is the case with the Earth's 
Moon (whose density is only 06 19 of that of our Earth) and 
the third satellite of Jupiter. The densest of this group of 
^tellites, the second, is even denser than Jupiter himself, 
while the third and largest appears to be of equal density 
vrith the primary. The masses also do not increase in at all 
the same ratio as the distances. If the planets have been 
formed from revolving rings, then the greater or less dense 
aggregation round a nucleus must have been caused by 



*8 Outlines, § 548. 

** See Madler's attempt to estimate the diameter of Vesta 
(264 geographical miles) with a thousand-fold magnifying 
power in his Astronomies p. 218. 
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peculiar causes, which may, perhaps, always remain unknown 
to us. 

The orbits of the secondary planets which belong to the 
same group, have very different degrees of eccentricity. In 
the Jovial system, the orbits of the first and second satellites 
are nearly circular, while the eccentricities of those of the 
third and fourth satellites amount to 0*0013 and 0*0072. In 
the Satumian system, the orbit of the satellite nearest to the 
primary (Mimas), is considerably more eccentric than the 
orbits of Enceladus and Titan, the largest and first discovered, 
whose orbit was so accurately determined by Bessel. The 
eccentricity of the orbit of the sixth satellite of Saturn,, is 
only 0*02922. According to all these data, which are among 
those that may be relied upon, Mimas only is more occentnc 
than the Earlji's Moon (0*05484); the latter possesses the 
peculiarity that its orbit round the Earth has a greater 
eccentricity, in compaiison with that of its primary, than 
any other satellite. Mimas revolves round Saturn in an orbit 
whose eccentricity is 0*068, while that of the orbit of its 
primary is 0*056; but the orbit of our Moon has an 
eccentricity of 0*054, while the eccentricity of that of the 
Earth is only 0*016. With regard to the distances of the 
satellites from their primaries, compare Cosmos^ vol. i. 
p. 78-83. The distance of the satellite nearest to Saturn 
(Mimas), is now no longer taken as 80,088 geographical 
miles, but as 102,400 ; whence its distance from the ring, this 
being calculated as 24,188 miles broad, and at a distance of 
18,376 miles from the surface of the planet, will be 28,000 
miles.^ Remarkable anomalies, together with a certain 
correspondence, are also presented in the position of the 
orbits of the satellites in the Jovial system, in which very 



^ In the earlier data {Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 82) the equatorial 
diameter was taken as a basis. 
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nearly all tlie satellites move in the plane of the equator of 
their primaiy. In the group of Saturnian satellites, seven of 
them revolve almost in the plane of the ring, while the outer- 
most (the eighth, Japetus) is inclined towards their plane 
12° 14'. 

In this general consideration of the planetary revolutions 
in the universe, we have descended from the higher, — though 
probably not the highest" system, — ^from that of the Sun to 
the subordinate partial systems of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. In the same way that from the striving 
towards generalization of views, which is innate in thoughtful, 
and at the same time imaginative men, the unsatisfied cosmical 
presentiment of a translatory motion** of our solar system 
through space, appears to suggest the idea of a higher rela- 
tion and subordination; so the possibility has been conceived 
that the satellites of Jupiter may be again central bodies to 
other secondary ones, which, on account of their smallness, 
are unseen. In that case the individual members of the 
partial systems, which are chiefly situated among the group 
of exterior principal planets, would have other and similar 
partial systems subordinate to them. Repetitions of form in 
recurring organizations, as well as the self-created images of 
the fancy, are certainly pleasing to a systematic mind ; but 
in every serious investigation, it is imperatively necessary to 
distinguish between the ideal and the actual Cosmos; between 
the possible, and that which has been discovered by actual 
observation. 



^ Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 267 

** I have fully treated of the translatoiy motion of the Sun 
in the delineation of nature. {Cosmos^ vol. i. pp. 1 34-139* 
Compare also vol. iii. p. 251.) 
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SPECIAL ENUMEBATION OF THE PLANETS AND THEIB 
HOONS, AS PARTS OF THE SOLAB SYSTEM. 

It is, as I have already often remarked, the especial object 
of a physical description of the tvorld, to bring together all 
the important and well-established numerical results which 
have been obtained in the domain either of sidereal or terres" 
trial phenomena up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
All that has form and motion should here be represented as 
something already created, existing, and definite. The grounds 
upon which the obtained numei-ical results are founded; the 
cosmological conjectures respecting genetic developemenf, 
which during thousands of years have been called into exist- 
ence by the ever-changing conditions of mechanical and 
physical knowledge : — these do not, in the strictest sense of 
the word, come within the range of empirical investigation. 
{Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 27-29, 54, and 67.) 

The Sun. 

Whatever relates to the dimensions, or to the present views 
as to the physical constitution of the central body, has been 
already given. {Cosmos, yoI. iv. pp. 359-401.) It only remains 
to add in this place some remarks, according to the most recent 
observations, upon the red figures and masses of red clouds^ 
which were specially treated of at page 374. The important 
phenomena which the total eclipse of the Sun of July 28, 1851, 
presented in Eastern Europe, have still more strengthened 
the opinion put forward by Arago, in 1842, that the red 
mountain, or cloud-like projections upon the edge of the 

VOL, IV. N 
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eclipsed Sun, belong to the outermost gaseous envelope of 
the central body.* These projections became visible on the 
Moon's western edge as it proceeded in its motion towards 
the east {Atmuaire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1842, 
p. 457); and disappeared again when they were covered on 
the opposite by the eastern edge of the Moon. 

On a subsequent occasion the intensity of the light of 
these projections became so considerable, that they could be 
perceived within the corona through telescopes, when veiled 
by their clouds, and even with the naked eye. 

The form of some of the projections, which were mostly 
ruby or peach-coloured, changed with perceptible rapidity 
during the total obscuration; one of these projections appeared 
to be curved at its summit, and presented to many observers 
the appearance of a freely suspended detached cloud,* near the 
point, and resembling a column of smoke curved back at the 
top. The height of most of these projections was estimated 
at from 1' to 2. ; at one point it is said to have been more. 
Besides these tap-formed projections, from three to ^yb of 
which were counted, there were also observed riband-like 
jstreaks of a carmine colour, extended lengthways, which 
appeared to rest upon the Moon, and were often serrated.* 

^ Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 388. Notes 19 and 20. 

• Compare the observations of the Swedish mathematician, 
Bigerus Vassenius, at Gottenburg, during the total eclipse of 
May 2, 1733, and the commentary upon them by Arago, in 
the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, for 1846, pp. 441 
and 462. Dr. Galle, who observed on the 28th of July at 
Frauenburg, saw " the freely suspended cloud connected with 
the curved, hook-formed gibbosity by three or more threads." 

* Compare what a very expert observer, Captain Berard, 
saw at Toulon upon the 8th of July, 1842. " II vit une bande 
rouge tr^s mince, dentelee irreguli^rement." {Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes^ p 416.) '* He saw a very narrow red 
band irregularly serrated,*' 
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That part of tlie Moon's edge which was not projected 
upon the Sun's disc again became perceptible^ especially 
during the egress.^ 

* This outline of the Moon, clearly perceived by four 
observers during the total eclipse of the Sun on the 8th of 
July, 1842, was never previously described as having been 
«een during similar eclipses. The possibility of seeing an 
exterior outline, appears to depend upon the light which is 
given by the third outermost envelope of the Sim and the 
ring of light (corona). " La Lime se projette en par tie sur 
Tatmosphere du Soleil. Dans la portion de la lunette oik 
rimage de la Lime se forme, il n'y a que la lumi^re provenant 
de Tatmosph^re terrestre. La Lune ne foumit rien de sen- 
eible, et, semblable a un ecran, elle arrete tout ce qui provient 
de plus loin et lui correspond. En dehors de cette image, et 
prfecis^ment a partir de son bord, le champ est ^claire d lafois 
par la lumiere de I'atmosph^re terrestre et par la lumiere de 
Vatmoaphkre solaire, Supposons que ces deux limii^res 
reunies ferment un total plus fort de -^ que la lumidre atmo- 
fipherique terrestre, et, d^s ce moment, le bord de la Lune sera 
Tisible. Ce genre de vision pent prendre le nom de vision 
negative; e'est en eflTet par une moindre intensity de la portion 
da champ de la lunette oii existe Timage de la Lune, que le 
eoutmtr de cette image est aperQu. Si Timage etait plu8 
intense que le reste du champ, la vision serait positive."— 
Arago, Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, p. 384, " The 
Moon is projected partially upon the atmosphere of the Sun. 
In that portion of the telescope where the image of the Moon 
is formed, no other light enters except that of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. The Moon gives no sensible light, and like a 
screen, it stops all that which comes from beyond and corre- 
sponds with it. Outside the image, and immediately round 
its edge, the field is lighted simultaneously by the light of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, and by that of the solar atmosphere. 
If we suppose that these two lights collectively, are -^-^ stronger 
than the light of the terrestrial atmosphere, the Moon's edge 
will be directly visible. This kind of vision may be designated 
a negative vision, for it is in fact by the less intensity of that 
portion of the field of the telescope in which is the image of the 

N 2 
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A group of Sun-spots was visible, though some minutes 
distant from the edge of the Sun, where the largest red, hook- 
formed projection was developed. On the opposite side, not 
far from the feeble eastern projection, there was also a Sun- 
spot near the edge. It is scarcely possible that these funnel- 
shaped depressions can have furnished the material constitut- 
ing the red gaseous exhalations, on account of the distance 
above-mentioned ; but as the whole siu'face of the Sun appears 
to be covered with pores, perhaps the most probable con- 
jectme is, that the same emanation of vapour and gas, which 
rising from the body of the Sun forms the funnels,* pours 
through these which appear to us as Sun-spots, or smaller 
pores, and when illuminated present the appearance of red 
columns of vapour, and clouds of various forms in the third 
envelope of the Sun. 

Mehcuey. 

When it is remembered how much the Egyptians* occupied 
themselves with the planet Mercury (Set-Horus), and the 
Indians with their Buddha,' since the earliest times; how, 
under the clear heaven of Western Arabia, the star- worship 
of the race of the Ascdites® was exclusively directed to Mer- 
cury; and, moreover, that Ptolemy was able, in the 19th 
book of the Almagest^ to make use of fourteen observations 
of this planet, which reach back to 261 years before our era, 



Moon, that the outline of this image is perceptible. If this 
image were more intense than the remaining part of the field, 
the vision would bo positive.*' (Compare also on this subject. 
Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 71. Note 19.) 

• Cosmos, vol. iv. pp. 365-371. 

• Lcpsius, Chronologie der jEgyptcr, Th. i. pp. 92-96. 
' Cosmos, vol. iv. p. 410, note 13. 

• Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 592. 
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and partly belong to the Chaldeans ;• it is certainly astonishin 
that Copernicus, who had reached his seventieth year, should 
have lamented, when on his death-bed, that with all his 
endeavours, he had never seen Mercury. Still the Greeks** 
justly characterized this planet by the name of {aTiXpwv) the 
sparkling, on account of its occasionally very intense light. 
It presents phases (variable form of the illuminated part of 
the disc) the same as Venus, and, like the latter, appears to 
us as a morning and evening star. 

Mercury is, in his mean distance, little more than 32 millions 
of geographical miles from the Sun, exactly 0'3870938 parts 
of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun. On account 
of the great excentricity of its orbit (0*2056163) the distance 
of Mercury from the Sun in perihelion is 25 millions, in 
aphelion 40 millions of miles. He completes his revolution 
round the Sun in 87 mean terrestrial days and 23h. 15ra. 46s. 
Schroter and Harding have estimated the rotation at 24h. 5m. 
from the uncertain observation of the form of the southern 
cusp of the crescent, and from the discovery of a dark streak, 
which was darkest towards the east. 

According to Bessel's determination on the occasion of the 
transit of Mercury on May 5, 1832, the true diameter amounts 
to 2,684 geographical miles,** i. e, 0*391 parts of the Earth's 
diameter. 



• Lalande, in the Mem. de VAcacL des Sciences for 1766, 
p. 498; Delambre, Histoire de VAstron, ancienne, torn. ii. 
p. 320. 

" Cosmos, vol. iv. p. 409. 

" On the occasion of the transit of Mercury, on the 4th of 
May, 1832, Madler and William Beer {Beitrage zur phys, 
Kenntniss der himmlischen Korper, 1841, p. 145) found the 
diameter of Mercury 2,332 miles; but in the edition of the 
Astronomie of 1849, Madler has given the preference to 
BesseFs result. 
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The mass of Mercury was determined by Lagrange upon 
very bold assumptions as to the reciprocity of the relations of 
distances and densities. A means of improving this element was 
first afforded by Encke's Comet of short period of revolution. 
The mass of this planet was fixed by Encke at j-otytx ^^ ^® 
Sun's mass, or about y^.y of the Earth's. Laplace" gave the 
mass of Mercury as ^^^^^616 according to Lagrange ; but the 
true mass is only -/^ of that assigned by Lagrange. By this 
correction also, the previous hypothesis of the rapid increase 
of density in the planets in proportion as they were nearer to 
the Sun, was disproved. When, with Hansen, the material 
contents of Mercury are assumed to be -3-I7 those of the 
Earth, the resulting density of Mercury is 1-22. "These 
determinations," adds my friend, the author of them, "are 
to be considered only as first attempts, which, nevertheless, 
come much nearer the truth than the numbers assumed by 

" Laplace, Exposition du Syst. du Monde, 1824, p. 209. 
The celebrated author admits, however, that in the determi* 
nation of the mass of Mercury, he founded his opinion upoc 
the "hypoth^se tres precaire qui suppose les densites de 
Mercure et de la Terre reciproques a leur moyenne distance 
du Soleil." "The very precarious hypothesis which supposes 
the densities of Mercury and the Earth reciprocal to their 
mean distance from the Sun." I have not considered it 
necessary to mention either the chain of mountains, 61,826 
feet in height, which Schroter states that he saw upon the 
disc of Mercury and measured, and which Kiiiser {Sternen- 
himmelf 1850, § 57) doubts the existence of; or the visibi- 
lity of an atmosphere round Mercury during his transit over 
the Sun, asserted by Lemonnier and Messier (Delambre, Hist, 
de VAstronomie au dixhuitieme siicle, p. 222), or the tempo- 
rary darkening of the surface of the planet. On the occasion 
of the transit which I observed in Peru on the 8 th of 
November, 1802, I very closely examined the outline of the 
planet during the egress, but observed no indications of an 
envelope. 
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Laplace.'' Ten years ago the density of Mercury was taken 
as nearly three times greater than the density of the Earth-* 
as 2*56 or 294, when the Earth = 100. 



Venus. 

The mean distance of this planet from the Sun, expressed 
in fractional parts of the Earth's distance from the Sun, t. e, 
60 million geographical miles, is 0-7233317. The period of 
its sidereal, or true revolution, is 224 days, 16h. 49m. 78. 
No principal planet comes so near the Earth as Venus. She 
can approach the Earth to within a distance of 21 million 
miles; but can also recede &om it to a distance of 144 million 
miles. This is the reason of the great variability of her- 
apparent diameter, which by no means alone determines the 
degree of brilliancy.^ The excentricity of the orbit of Venus . 



^ *'That point of the orbit of Venus in which she can 
appear to us with the brightest light, so that she may be seen 
at noon even with the naked eye, lies between the inferior con- 
junction and the greatest digression near the latter, and near 
the distance of 40° from the Sun, or from the place of the 
inferior conjunction. On the average, Venus appears with 
the finest light when distant 40® east or west from the Sun, 
in which case her apparent diameter (which in the inferior 
conjunction can increase to 66*) is only 40", and the greatest 
breadth of her illuminated phase measures scarcely 10". The 
degree of proximity to the Earth then gives the small lumi- 
nous crescent such an intense light, that it throws shadows in 
the absence of the Sun." — Littrow, Theoretische Astronomie^ 
1834, Th. ii. p. 68. Whether Copernicus predicted the 
necessity of a future discovery of the phases of Venus, as is 
asserted in Smith's Optics^ seCs 1050, and repeatedly in many 
other works, has recently become altogether doubtful, from 
Professor de Morgan's strict examination of the work de 
Bevolutionibus^ as it has come down to us.— -See the letter 
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expressed, as in all cases, in fractional parts of half the 
major axes, is only 0*006861 82. The diameter of this planet 
is 6,776 geographical miles; the mass ^^nVs^' *^® material 
contents 0*957, and the density 0*94 in comparison to the 
Earth. 

Of the transits of the two inferior planets first announced hy 
Kepler after the appearance of his Rudolphine tables, that of 
Venus is of most importance for the theory of the whole 
planetary system, on account of the determination of the Sun's 
parallax, and the distance of the Earth from the Sun deduced 
from the latter. According to Encke's thorough investigation 
of the transit of Venus in 1769, the Sim's parallax is 8*-57116. 
{^Berliner Jahrhuch for 1852, p. 323.) A new examination 
of the Sun*s parallax has been undertaken since 1849, by 
command of the Government of the United States, at the 
suggestion of Professor Gerling of Marbmg. The parallax 
is to be obtained by means of observations of Venus near the 
eastern and western stationary points, as well as by micro- 
meter measurements of the differences in the right ascension 
and declination of well-determined fixed stars in very different 
latitudes and longitudes, (Schum. Astr, Nachr, No. 599, 
p. 863, and No. 613, p. 193.) The astronomical expedi- 
tion, under the command of the learned Lieutenant Gilliss, 
Ihas proceeded to Santiago in Chili. 

The rotation of Venus was long subject to great doubt. 
Dominique Cassini, 1669, and Jacques Cassini, 1732, found 
it 23h. 20m., while Bianchinr^* of Rome, 1726, assumed the 



from Adams to the Rev. R. Main, on the 7lh of September, 
1846, in the Report of the Royal Astronomical Society, \o\, vii, 
No. 9, p. 142. (Compare also Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 708.) 

^* Delambre, Hist, de VAstron, au dixhuitieme siecle, 
pp. 256-258. The result obtained by Bianchini, was sup- 
ported by Hussey and Flaugergues; Hansen also, whose 
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«low rotation of 24^^ days. More accurate observations by 
De Vico, from 1840 to 1842, afford, by means of a great 
jiumber of spots upon Venus, as the mean value of her period 
of rotation, 23h. 21' 21"-93. 

These spots are not very distinct, and are mostly variable ; 
they seldom appear at the boundary of the separation between 
light and shadow in the crescent-shaped phase of the planet, 
and both the Herschels, father and son, are, consequently, of 
opinion that they do not belong to the solid surface of the 
planet, but more probably to an atmosphere." The change- 
able form of the horns of the crescent, especially the southern, 
has been taken advantage of by La Hire, Schroter, and Madler, 
partly for the estimation of the height of mountains, partly 
and more especially for the determination of the rotation. 
The phenomena of this changeability are of such a nature 
that they do not require for their explanation the assumption 
of the existence of mountain-peaks, twenty geographical miles 
in height (1 21 ,520 feet), as Schroter of Lilienthal stated, but 
merely elevations like those which our planet presents in 

authority is justly so great, considered it to be the more 
probable imtil 1836. (Schumacher's Jahrhuch for 1837, 
p. 90.) 

" Arago on the remarkable observation at Lilienthal on 
the 12th of August, 1700, in the Annuaire for 1842, p. 539. 
(" Ce qui favorise aussi la probabilite de Texistence d'une 
atmosphere qui enveloppe Venus, c'est le resultat optique 
obtenu par I'emploi dune lunette prismatique. L'intensite 
de la lumiere de Tinterieur du croissant est sensiblement 
plus faible que celle des points situes dans la partie circulairc 
du disque de la planete." Arago, Ma^iuscripts of 1847. — 
" That circumstance which also favours the probability of 
the existence of an atmosphere surrounding Venus, is the 
optical result obtained by employing a prismatic telescope. 
The intensity of the light of the interior of the crescent is 
sensibly weaker than that of the points situated in the cir- 
<jular part of the planet's disc." 
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both continents." With the little that we know with cer- 
tainty of the appearance of the surfaces of the phmets near 
the Sun, Mercury and Venus, and their physical constitution, 
the phenomenon of an ash-coloured light, sometimes observed 
in the dark parts, and mentioned by Christian Mayer, William 
Herschel," and Harding, also remains exceedingly myste- 
rious. It is not probable that at so great a distance the 
reflected light of the Earth should produce an ash-coloured 
illumination upon Venus as upon our Moon. Hitherto there 
has been no flattening observed in the discs of the two inferior 
planets, Mercury and Venus. 

The Eakth. 

The mean distance of the Earth from the Sun is 12,032 
times greater than the diameter of the Earth; therefore, 
82,728,000 geographical miles^ uncertain as to about 360,000 
miles (-j-Itj-). The period of the sidereal revolution of the 
Earth round the Sun is 365d. 6h. 9' 10"-7496. The excen- 
tricity of the Earth's orbit amounts to 0-01679226; its mass 
is s^^i^ i ; its density in relation to water, 5*44. BesseFs 
investigation of ten measurements of degrees, gave for the 
flattening of the Earth, a^-g-VsT • ^^ length of a geographical 
mile, sixty of which are contained in one equatorial degree, 
951,807 toises, and the equatorial and polar diameters, 6875*6 
and 6852*4 geographical miles. {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 15 7, note.) 

^® Wilhelm Beer and Madler, Beitrage zur Physischen 
Kenntniss der Himmlischen Korper, p. 148. The so-called 
moon of Venus, which Fontana, Dominique Cassini, and Short 
declared that they had seen, for which Lambert calculated 
tables, and which was said to have been seen in the centre of 
the Sun's disc, full three hours after the egress of Venus, 
belongs to the astronomical myths of an imcritical age. 

}^ Philos, Transact, 1795, vol, Ixxxvi. p. 214. 
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We restrict ourselves here to numerical data referring 
to the Earth's figure and motions: all that refers to its 
physical constitution is deferred until the concluding terres- 
trial portion of the Cosmos. 



The Moon of the Eakth. 

The mean distance of the Moon from the Earth is 207,200 
geographical miles ; the period of sidereal revolution is 27d. 
7h. 43' ll^-S; the excentricity of her orbit, 00548442; her 
diameter is 1816 geographical miles, nearly one-fourth of the 
Earth's diameter; her material contents -^ those of the 
Earth; the mass of the Moon is, according to Lindeman, 
TT'T? (according to Peters and Schidloffsky, -^) of the mass 
of the Earth, her density 0*619, therefore nearly three-fifths 
of the density of the Earth. The Moon has no perceptible 
flattening, but an extremely slight prolongation on the side 
towards the Earth, estimated theoretically. The rotation of 
the Moon upon its axis is completed exactly in the same time 
in which it revolves round the Earth, and this is probably 
the case with all other secondary planets. 

The sunlight reflected from the Moon is in all zones more 
feeble than the sunlight which is reflected by a white cloud in 
the daytime. When in determining geographical longitudes 
it is often necessary to take the distance of the Moon from 
the Sun, it is not unfrequently difficult to distinguish the 
Moon between the more intensely luminous masses of cloud. 
Upon mountain-heights, which lie between 12,791 and 17,057 
feet above the level of the sea, and where in the clear moun- 
tain air only feathery cirri are to be seen in the sky, 1 found 
the detection of the Moon's disc was much more easy, because 
the cirrus reflects less sunlight on accoimt of its loose tex- 
ture, and the moonlight is less weakened by its passage 
through the rarer strata of air. The relati\^ degree of in- 
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tensity of the Sun's light to that of the full Moon deserves a 
new investigation, as Bougucr's universally received deter- 
mination -y^nnnrTT' differs so widely from the certainly less 



18 



probable one of WoUaston, -§-0 oWo- 

The yellow moonlight appears white by day, because the 
blue strata of air through which we see it present the com- 
plementary colour to yellow." According to the numerous 
observations which Arago made with his polariscope, the 
moonlight contains polarized light; it is most perceptible 
during the first quarter and in the grey spots of the Moon's 
surface ; for example, in the great, dark, sometimes rather 
greenish walled plains, the so-called Mare Crisium. Such 
walled plains are generally intersected by mountain veins, 
in whose polyhedric figure the surfaces are inclined at 
that angle which is necessary for the polarization of the 
reflected sunlight. The dark tint of the surrounding space 
appears in addition to make the phenomenon still more obvious. 
With regard to the luminous central mountain of the group 
Aristarchus, upon which it has been frequently erroneously 
supposed that volcanic action has been seen, it did not present 
any gi-eater polarization of light than other parts of the 
Moon. In the full Moon no admixture of polarized light was 
observable ; but during a total eclipse of the Moon (Slst of 

" Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 126 and note. 

*' '• La lumiere de la Lune est jaune, tandis que celle de 
Venus est blanche. Pendant le jour la Lune parait blanche, 
parcequ'a la lumiere du disque lunaire se mele la lumi^re 
bleue de cette partie de I'atmosph^re que la lumiere jaune 
de la Lune traverse." — Arago, in Handschr, of 1847, " The 
light of the Moon is yellow, while that of Venus is white. 
The Moon appears white during the day, because the blue 
light of that part of the atmosphere which the yellow light of 
the Moon traverses, mixes with the light of the lunar disc." 
The most refrangible rays of the spectrum, from blue to violet, 
unite with the less refrangible, from red to green, to form 
white. {Cosmos^ vol. iii. p. 282, note 19.) 
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May, 1848), Arago detected Indubitable signs of polarization 
in the reddened disc of the Moon, the latter being a pheno- 
menon of which we shall speak further on. ( Comptes rendus, 
torn, xviii. p. 119.) 

That the moonlight is capable of producing heat is a dis- 
covery which belongs, like so many others of my celebrated 
£:iend Melloni, to the most important and surprising of our 
century. After many fruitless attempts, from those of La 
Hire to the sagacious Forbes,^ Melloni was fortunate 
enough to observe by means of a lens {lentille d echellons) of 
three feet in diameter, which was destined for the meteoro- 
logical station on Vesuvius, the most satisfactory indications 
of an elevation of temperature during different changes of 
the Moon. Mosotti-Lavagna and Belli, professors of the 
Universities of Pisa and Pavia, were witnesses of these ex- 
periments, which gave results differing in proportion to the age 
and altitude of the Moon. It had not at that time (Summer, 
1848) been determined what the elevation of temperature 
produced by Melloni's thermoscope, expressed in fractional 
parts of the centigrade thermometer, amounted to.*^ 



* Forbes, On the Refraction and Polarization of Heat ^ in the 
Transact, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. xiii. 1836, 
p. 131. 

^ Lettre de M, Melloni d M, Arago sur la puissance 
calorifique de la lumiire de la Lune, in the Comptes rendus, 
tom. xxii. 1846, pp. 541-544. Compare also on account of 
the historical data the Jahresbericht der Physicalischen Gessell- 
schaft zu Berlin^ Bd. ii. p. 272. It had always appeared 
sufficiently remarkable to me that from the earliest times, 
when heat was determined only by the sense of feeling, the 
Moon had first excited the idea that light and heat might be 
separated. Among the Indians the Moon was called, in 
Sanscrit, the King of the stars of cold {^sitala, hima), also the 
cold-radiating {himdn'su)^ while the Sun was called a creator 
of heat (fiiddghakara). The spots upon the Moon, in which 
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The ash-grey light with which a part of the Moon's dise 
shines when, some days before or after the new Moon, she 
presents only a narrow crescent, illuminated by the Sun, is 
earth-light in the Moon, "the reflection of a reflection." 
The less the Moon appears illuminated for the Earth, so much 
the more is the Earth luminous for the Moon. But our 
planet shines upon the Moon with an intensity 13^ times 
greater than the Moon upon the Earth; and this light is 
sufficiently bright to become again perceptible to us by a 
second reflection. By means of the telescope, moimtain-peaks 
are distinguished in the cLsh-grey light of the larger spots 
and isolated brightly-shining points; even when the disc is 
already more than half illuminated.*^ These phenomena 
become particularly striking between the tropics and upon 
the high mountain-plains of Quito and Mexico. Since the 
time of Lambert and Schroter the opinion has become pre- 
valent that the extremely variable intensity of the ash-grey 

Western nations supposed they discerned a face, represent, 
according to the Indian notion, a roebuck or a hare ; thence 
the Sanscrit name of the Moon (mrigadhara) , roebuck-hearer, 
or (^sd'sab?irit), hare-bearer, (Schiitz, Mve Hymns of the 
Bhatti-Kdvya, 1837, p. 19-23.) Among the Greeks it was 
complained " that the sunlight reflected from the Moon 
should lose all heat, so that only feeble remains of it were 
transmitted by her." (Plutarch, in the dialogue " De facia 
guiB in orbe Luna apparet, Moralia, ed. Wyttenbach, torn. iv. 
Oxon. 1797, p. 793). In Macrobius {Comm, in Somnium 
Scip, i. 19, ed. Lud. Janus, 1848, p. 105) it is said : " Luna 

speculi instar lumen quo illustratur rursus emittit, nullum 

tamen ad nos preferentem sensum caloris : quia lucis radius, 
cum ad nos de origine sua, id est de Sole, pervenit, naturam 
secum ignis de quo nascitur devehit ; cum vero in Lunse 
corpus infunditur et inde resplendet, solam refundit claritatem, 
non calorem.'' The same in Macrobius, Sattsrnal. lib. vii. 
cap. 16. ed. Bipont. torn. ii. p. 277. 
» Madler, -45^ro«. §112. 
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light of the Moon depends upon the greater or less degree of 
reflection of the sunlight which falls upon the Earth, accord- 
ing as it is reflected from continuous continental masses, full 
cf sandy deserts, grassy steppes, tropical forests, and barren 
xocky ground, or &om large ocean surfaces. Lambert made the 
remarkable observation (14th of February, 1774) of a change of 
the ash-coloured moonlight into an olive green colour, border- 
ing upon yellow. '* The Moon, which then stood vertically 
over the Atlantic Ocean, received upon its night side the 
green terrestrial light, which is reflected towards her when 
the sky is clear by the forest districts of South America.'* ^ 

The meteorological condition of our atmosphere modifies 
the intensity of the earth-light, which has to traverse the 
dociUe course from the Earth to the Moon, and from thence 
to our eye. " Thus when we have better photometric instru- 
ments at our command we may be able," as Arago remarks,*^ 



■• See Lambert, Sur la Liimihe CendrSe de la Lune in the 
MSm, deVAcad. de Berlin, ann^e 1773, p. 46: "La Terre, 
vue des plan^tes, pourra paroitre d'une lumi^re verdatre, k 
pen pres comme Mars nous paroit d'lme couleur rouge&tre." 
** The Earth, seen from the planets, may appear of a green 
colour, much the same as Mars aflbrds to us of a reddish 
colour." We will not, however, on that accoimt, conjecture 
with this acute man, that the planet Mars may be covered 
with a red vegetation such as the rose-red bushes of 
Bougainvillaea. (Humboldt, Views of Nature, p. 334.) 
" When in central Europe the Moon, shortly before the new 
Moon, stands in the eastern heavens dinging the morning 
hour, she receives the earth-light principally from the large 
plateau surfaces of Asia and Africa. But if after the new 
Moon it stands during the evening in the west, it can only 
receive the reflection in less quantities from the narrower 
American continent, and principally from the wide ocean." 
Wilhelm Beer and Madler, der Mond nach seinen Cosmischen 
Verhaltnissen, § 106, p. 152. 

^ Siance de VAcadimie des Sciences, le 5 Aout, 1833, 
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" to read in the Moon the history of the mean condition of 
the diaphanity of our atmosphere." The first correct expla- 
nation of the nature of the ash-coloured light of the Moon is 
ascribed by Kepler (ad Vitellionem Paralipomena, quibiu 
AstronomicB pars optica traditur, ] 604, p. 254) to bis highly 
venerated teacher Mastlin, who had made it known in a 
thesis publicly defended at Tiibingen in 1596. Galileo spoke 
(JSidereus Nuncius, p. 26) of the reflected terrestrial light, 
as a phenomenon which he had discovered several years 



" M. Arago signale la comparaison de I'intensite lumineuse 
de la portion de la Lune que les rayons solaires eclairent 
directement, avec celle de la partie du meme astre qui 
re^oit seulement les rayons reflechis par la Terre. II croit 
d'apr^s les experiences qu'il a deja tentees a cet egard, 
qu'on pourra, avec des instrumens perfectionnes, saisir dans 
la lumiere cendrie les differences de 1' eclat plus ou moins 
nuageux de Tatmosph^re de notre globe. II n'est done pas 
impossible, malgre tout ce qu un pareil resultat exciterait de 
sui-prise au premier coup d'oeil, qu'un jour les meteorologistes 
aillent puiser dans Taspect de la Lune des notions precieuses 
sur I'etat moyen de diaphanite de I'atmosphere terrestre, dans 
les hemispheres qui successivement concomTcnt a la produc- 
tion de la lumiere cendree." — "M. Arago pointed out the 
comparison between the limiinous intensity of that portion of 
the Moon which is illuminated directly by the solar rays, 
and that portion of the same body which receives only the 
rays reflected by the Earth. After the experiments which 
he has already made in reference to this subject, he is of 
opinion that with improved instruments it will be possible to 
detect in the ashy light indications of the differences in 
brightness, more or less cloudy, of the atmosphere of our 
globe. It is not therefore impossible, notwithstanding the 
surprise which such a result may excite on the first view, that 
one day meteorologists will derive valuable ideas as to the 
mean state of the diaphanity of our atmosphere in the hemis- 
pheres which successively contribute to the production of the 
ashy light. " 
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previously; but a century before Kepler and Galileo, the 
explanation of terrestrial light visible to us in the Moon, had 
not escaped the all-embracing genius of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His long-forgotten manuscripts furnished a proof of this.^ 

In the total eclipse of the Moon, the disc very rarely dis- 
appears entirely; it did so, according to Kepler's earliest 
observation,^ on the 9th of December, 1601, and more 
recently, on the 10th of June, 1816; in the latter instance 
BO as not to be visibly from London, even by the aid of 
telescopes. The cause of this rare and extraordinary phe- 
nomenon must be a peculiar and not sufficiently investigated 
diaphanic condition of individual strata of our atmosphere. 
Hevelius states distinctly that during a total eclipse, on the 
25th of April, 1642, the sky was covered with brilliant stars, 
the atmosphere perfectly clear and yet with the different 
magnifying powers which he employed, not a vestige of the 
Moon could be seen. In other cases, likewise very rare, 
only separate parts of the Moon are feebly visible. During 
a total eclipse, the disc generally appears red ; and, indeed, 
in all degrees of intensity of colour, even passing, when the 
Moon is far distant from the Earth, into a fiery and glowing 
red. While lying at anchor off the island of Bam, not far 
from Carthagena de Indias, half a century ago (29th of 
March, 1801), I observed a total eclipse, and was extremely 
struck with the greater luminous intensity of the Moon*s disc 
under a tropical sky than in my native north." The whole 



" Venturi, Essai sur les Ouvrages de Leonard de Vinci 
1797, p. 11. 

*• Kepler, Paralip. vel Astronomice pars optica, 1604, 
p. 297. 

^ "On conceit que la vivacite de la lumiere rouge ne 
depend par uniquement de Tetat de Tatmosphere, qui refracte, 
plus on moins affaiblis, les rayons solaires, en les enflechissant 
dons le cdne d'ombre, mais qu'elle est modifiee surtout par la 

VOL. IV. o 
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phenomenon is known to be a consequence of reliraeticm, 
sinee, as Kepler veiy correctlj expresses himself (^Parai^, 
Astron. pars Optica, p. 893), the Sun's rays are inflected* 



transparence variable de la partie de ratmosph^re i trarere 
laquelle nous apercevons la Lune ^lips6e. Sous les tropiqnes, 
'vne grande s^r^nite du ciel. une dissemination uniforme des 
Ti^eurs dimiuuent rextinction de la lumi^re que le disqoe 
lunaire nous renvoie.'*— Humboldt, Voyage aux Rigtons Equi* 
noxiales, tom. iii. p. 544; and Hecueil dObserv, Astrimo- 
iiaquBs^ vol. ii. p. 145. ** It may easily be understood thttt the 
intensity of the red light does not depend solely upon the 
state of the atmosphere which refracts more or less feebly the 
solar rays by inflecting them into the shadow cone, but that it 
is especially modified by the variable transparency of that 
part of the atmosphere across which we perceive the eclipsed 
Moon. Under the tropics a great serenity of sky, an uniform 
dissemination of vapours, diminish the extinction of the light 
which the lunar disc sends towards us.'' Arago observes: 
*^ Les rayons solaires arrivent a notre satellite par Vefiet dune 
refraction et k la suite d*une absorption dans les couches les 
plus bases de Tatmosphilre terrestre ; pourraient-ils avoir une 
autre teinte que le rouge ?"^ — Annuaire for 1842, p. 52S. 
**The solar rays reach our planet by the e£B?ct of a refraction, 
and subsequently to an absorption (partial) in the lower 
strata of the Earth's atmosphere* How can they have any 
other colours than red ?" 

* Babinet declares the recldeninj* to be a consequence of 
•diffraction^ in a memoir as to the different share of the white, 
blue, and rod lights which are produced by the inflection; 
see his Reflections upon the Total Eclipse of the Moon on 
the 19th of March, 1848, in VLoi^o^ Ripertoire d'Optique 
Modeme, 1850, tom. iv. p. 1656. '* La lumiere diffiracteequi 
pen^tre dans Tombre de la Terre, predomine toujours et 
m^me a kik seule sensible. Elle est d'autant plus rouge ou 
orang^e quelle se trouve plus pr^s du centre de I'ombre 
g^om^trique; car se sont les rayons les moins r^fraiigibles 
qui se propagent le plus abondamment par difl\'ftction, i 
mesure qu'on s'^loigno de la propagation en ligne droite,**-— 
*'The dij&acted light which penetrates into the Earth's 
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hj iheir passage through the atmosphere, and thrown into 
the shadow oone. The reddened or glowing disc is moreover 
merer uniformly coloured. Some places always appear 
darker, and are at the same time continually changing colour. 
The Greeks had formed a peculiar and curious theory with 
re^ieot to the different colours which the eclipsed Moon was 
odd to present according to the hour at which the eclipse 
tookplace.^ 

shadow, always predominated, and was indeed alone sensible. 
It was the more red or orange, in proportion as it was nearer 
to the geometrical centre of the shadow ; for those rays 
which are least refrangible are those which are propagated 
most abundantly by diffraction, in proportion as they differ 
from a rectilinear coiurse.'' The phenomena of diffraction 
take place as well in a vacuum, according to the acute inves- 
tisations of Magnus (on the occasion of a discussion between 
Airy and Faraday). Compare, in reference to the explana- 
tions by diffraction in general, Arago in the Annuaire for 
1846, p. 452-455. 

. • Plutarch (Z>« Facie in orhe Lunacy Moral, ed. Wjrtten. 
tom. iv. p. 780-783: "The fiery, charcoal-like glimmering 
(ivOpaKoeiB"^^) colour of the eclipsed Moon (about the mid- 
night hour) is, as the mathematicians affirm, owing to the 
change from black into red and bluish, and is by no means to 
1)6 considered as a character peculiar to the earthy surface of 
the planet" Also Dio Cassius (Ix. 26, ed. Sturz, p. iii. 
p. 779), who occupied himself especially with eclipses of the 
Moon, and the remarkable edicts of the Emperor Claudius, 
which predicted the dimensions of the eclipsed portion, directs 
attention to the very different colours which the Moon 
assumed during the conjunction. He says, (Ixv. 11, tom. ir. 
p. 185, Sturtz,) " Great was the excitement in the camp of 
Vitellus, in consequence of the eclipse which took place that 
night The mind was filled with melancholy apprehensions, 
not so much at the eclipse itself, although that might appear 
to predict misfortune to an unquiet mind, but much more 
from the circumstance that the Moon displayed blood-red, 
Uack, and other gloomy colours." 

o 2 
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During the long dispute as to the probability or impro- 
bability of an atmospheric envelope round the Moon, accurate 
occultation observations have proved that no refraction takes 
place on the surface of the Moon, and that consequently the 
assumption made by Schroter* of the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere and a lunar twilight are disproved. '* The com- 
parison of the two values of the Moon's diameter which may 
be respectively deduced from direct measurement, or from the 
length of time that it remains before a fixed star during the 
occultation, teaches us that the light of a fixed star is not 
perceptibly deflected from its rectilinear course at that moment 
in which it touches the Moon*s edge. If a refraction took 
place at the edge of the Moon, the second determination of 
her diameter must give a value smaller by twice the amount 
of the refraction than the former ; but on the contrary, both 
determinations correspond so closely in repeated determina- 
tions, that no appreciable difference has ever been de- 
tected.'**^ The ingress of stars, which may be particularly 
well observed at the dark edge, takes place suddenly, and 

^ Schroter, Selenotopographischte Fragmente, th. i. 1791, 
p. 668; th. ii. 1802, p. 52. 

•* Bessel, Ueber eine angenommejie Atmosphare des Monies 
in Schumacher's Astron. Nachr, No. 263. pp. 416-420. 
Compare also Beer and Madler, der Monde, § 83 and 107, 
pp. 133 and 153; also Arago, in the Annuaire for 1846, 
pp. 346-353. The frequently mentioned proof of the existence 
of an atmosphere round the Moon, derived from the greater or 
less perceptibility of small superficial configurations and '* the 
Moon-clouds moving roimd in the valleys," is the most un- 
tenable of all, on accoimt of the continually- varying condition 
(darkening and brightening) of the upper strata of our own 
atmosphere. Considerations as to the foim of one of the 
MoorCs horns on the occasion of the solar-eclipse on the 5th of 
September, 1793, induced William Herschelto decide o^otW/ 
the assumption of a lunar atmosphere. {Philos. Transact, 
vol. Ixxxiv. p. 167.) 
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"without gradual diminution of the star's hrilliancy; just 
80 the egress or reappearance of the star. In the case of the 
few exceptions which have been described, the cause may 
have consisted in accidental changes of our atmosphere. 

K, however, the Earth's Moon is destitute of a gaseous 
envelope, the stars must appear then, in the absence of all 
difihse light, to rise upon a black sky;^ no air- wave can 
there convey sound, music, or language. To our imagination, 
80 apt presumptuously to stray into the imfathomable, the 
Moon is a voiceless wilderness. 

The phenomenon of apparent adherence on and within the 
Moon's edge,** sometimes observed in the occultation of stars, 
can scarcely be considered as a consequence of irradiation, 
which, in the narrow crescent of the Moon, on accoimt of the 
very different intensity of the light in the ash-coloured part 
of the Moon, and in that which is immediately illuminated by 
the Sun, certainly makes the latter appear as if surrounding 
the former. Arago saw during a total eclipse of the Moon, a 
star distinctly adhere to the slightly luminous disc of the 
Moon during the conjunction. It still continues to be a 
subject of discussion between Arago and Plateau whether the 
phenomenon here mentioned depends upon deceptive percep- 
tion and physiological causes,** or upon the aberration of 

* Madler, in Schumacher's Jahrbuch fur 1840, p. 188. 

* Sir John Herschel ( Outlines , p. 247) directs attention to 
the ingress of such double stars as cannot be seen separately 
by the telescope, on account of the too great proximity of the 
individual stars of which they consist. 

** Plateau, Sur V Irradiation, in the Mint, de VAcad, Royalc 
des Sciences et Belles- Lettres de Bruxelles, torn. xi. p. 142, 
and the supplementary volume of Poggendorffs Annalen, 
1842, pp. 79-128, 193-232, and 405 and 443. " The probable 
cause of the irradiation is an irritation produced by the light 
upon the retina, and spreads a little beyond the outline of the 
image.'* 
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sphericity and refrangibility of the eye."^ Those cases in 
which it has been asserted that a disappearance and reap- 
pearance, and then a repeated disappearance, have been 
observed during an occultation, may probably indicate the 
ingress to have taken place at a part of the Moon's edge 
which happened to be deformed by mountain decliyities and 
deep chasms. 

The great differences in the reflected light from particular 
regions of the illuminated disc of the Moon, and especially 
the absence of any sharp boundary between the inner edge of 
the illuminated and ash-coloured parts in the Moon's phases, 
led to the formation of several very rational theories as to 
the inequalities of the surface of our satellite, even at a very 
remote period. Plutarch says distinctly, in the small but 
very remarkable work On the Face in the Moon^ that we may 
suppose the spots to be partly deep chasms and valleya^ 
partly mountain peaks, *' which cast long shadows, like 



^ Arago, in the Comptes Eendus, tom. viii. 1839, pp. 71S 
and 883. '^Les phenomenes d'irradiation signales par M. 
Plateau sont regardes par M. Arago comme les effets des 
aberrations de refrangibilite et de sphericite de Tceil, combines 
avec I'indistinction de la vision, consequence des circonstanoes 
dans lesquelles les observateurs se sont places. Des mesures 
exactes prises sur des disques noirs a fond blanc et des 
disques blancs a fond noir, qui etoient places au Palais du 
Luxembourg, visibles a I'observatoire, n'ont pas indiqu^ les 
eifets de V irradiation . " * * The phenomena of irradiation pointed 
out by M. Plateau are regarded by M. Arago as the effects 
of the aberration of sphericity and refrangibility of the eye, 
combined with the indistinctness of vision consequent upon 
the circumstances in which the observers are placed. The 
exact measurement taken of the black discs upon a white 
ground, and the white discs upon a black ground which were 
phiced upon the palace of Luxembourg, and visible at the 
Observatory, did not present any phenomena of irradiation.^ 
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Mount Athos» whose shadow reaches Lemnos.'* * The ap$its 
eover about two-iifths of the whole disc. In a dear atmo- 
sphere, and under favourable circumstances in the position of 
the Moon» some of the spots are visible to the naked eye ; the 
ridge of the Apennines, the dark walled plain Grimaldu^^ 
the detached Mare Crisium, and Tt/cho," crowded roiuid with 
numerous mountain ridges and craters. It has been affirmed, 
not without probability, that it was especially the aspect of 
the Apennme chain^ which induced the Greeks to consider 
the spots on the Moon to be mountains, and at the same time 
to associate with them the shadow of Mount Athos, which 
in the solstices reached the Brazen Cow upon Lemnos^ 
Another very fimtastic opinion was that of Agesinax, dis- 
puted by Plutarch, according to which the Moon*s disc was 
supposed, like a mirror, to present to us again, catoptiically, 
the configumtion and outline of our continent, and the outer 
sea (the Atlantic). A very similar opinion appears to have 
been preserved to this time as a popular belief among the 
people in Asia Minor."* 



• Hutarch, Moral, ed. Wytten. torn. iv. pp. 786-789, The 
shadow of Athos, which was seen by the traveller Pierre 
Belon {Observations de singularitie trouviea en Grece, Asie^ 
etc. 1 554, liv. i. chap. 25), i*eached the brazen cow in the mar- 
ket-town Myrine in Lemnos. 

* Proofs of the visibility of these four objects, see in Beer 
and M'adler, der Mond, pp. 241, 338, 191, and 290. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that all which refers to the 
topography of the Moon^s surface is derived fVom the exceU 
lent work of my two friends, of whom the second, William 
Beer, was taken from us but too early. The beautiful 
Uebersichtsblait, which Madler published in 1837, three years 
after the large map of the Moon, consisting of three sheets, is 
to be recommended for the purpose of more easily becoming 
acquiiinted with the bearings. 

» Plut. De facie in orbe Luna^^. 726-729, Wytten. This 
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By the careful application of large telescopes, it has gra- 
dually become possible to construct a topographical chart of 
the Moon, based upon actual observations; and since, in the 
opposition, the entire half-side of the Earth's satellite pre- 
sents itself at the same moment to our investigation, we 
know more of the general and merely formal connection of 
the mountain groups in the Moon, than of the orography 
of a. whole terrestrial hemisphere containing the interiors of 
Africa and Asia. Generally the darker parts of the disc are 



passage is, at the same time, not without interest for ancient 
geography. — See Humboldt, Examen critique de VHist de la 
Giogr, tom. i. p. 145. With regard to other views of the 
Ancients, see Anaxagoras and Democritus, in Plut. de plac, 
Philos, ii. 25; Farmenides, in Stoh. pp. 419, 453, 516, and 
^3, ed. Heeren; Schneider, Echgts physictBy vol. i. pp. 433- 
443. According to a very remarkable passage in Plutarch's 
Life o/Nicias, cap. 42, Aiaaxagoras himself, who calls "the 
mountainous Moon another Earth," had made a drawing of 
the Moon's disc. (Compare also Origines, Phihsophumena^ 
cap. 8, ed. MUlleri, 1851, p. 14.) I was once very much 
astonished to hear a very weU-educated Persian, from Ispahan, 
who certainly had never read a Greek book, mention, when I 
showed him the Moon's spots in a large telescope in Paris, 
the hypothesis of Agesinax, (alluded to in the text,) as to the 
reflection, as a widely-diffused popular belief in his country. 
"What we see there in the Moon," said the Persian, "is 
ourselves; it is the map of our Earth." One of the interlo- 
cutors in Plutarch's Moon-dialogue, would not have expressed 
himself otherwise. If it can be supposed that men are inha- 
bitants of the Moon, destitute of water and air, the Earth, 
with its spots, would also present to them such a map upon a 
^nearly black sky by day, with a surface fourteen times greater 
than that which the full Moon presents to us, and always in 
the same position. But the constantly varying clouds and " 
obscurities of our atmosphere, would confuse the outlines of ' 
the continents.^ — ^Compare Madler's Astron, p. 169, and Sir 
John Herschel; Outlines^ § 436. 
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the lower and more level; the brighter parts, reflecting much 
Sun-light, are the more elevated and mountainous. Kepler's 
old description of the two as sea and land^ has long been 
given up; and the accuracy of the explanation, and the oppo- 
sition, was abeady doubted by Hevel, notwithstanding the 
similar nomenclature introduced by him. The circumstance 
principally brought forward as disproving the presence of 
sor&ces of water on the Moon, was that in the so-called 
seas of the Moon, the smallest parts showed themselves, upon 
closer examination aud very different illumination, to be 
completely uneven, polyhedric, and consequently giving much 
polarized light. Arago has pointed out, in opposition to the 
ailments which have been derived from the irregularities, 
that some of these surfaces may, notwithstanding the irregu- 
larities, be covered with water, and belong to the bottoms of 
seas of no great depth, since the uneven craggy bottom of the 
ocean of our planet is distinctly seen when viewed from a 
great height, on account of the preponderance of the light 
issuing from below its surface, over the intensity of that 
which is reflected from it. {Atmuaire du Bureau des Zo»- 
ffittides pour 1836, pp. 339-343.) In the work of my 
friend, which will shortly appear, on astronomy and photo- 
metry, the probable aosence of Mater upon our satellite will 
be deduced from other optical grounds, which cannot be 
developed in this place. Among the low plains, the largest . 
surfaces are situated ia the northern and eastern parts. The 
indistinctly bounded Oceanus Procellarum, has the greatest 
extension of all these, being 360,000 geographical miles. 
Connected with the Mare Imhrium (64,000 square miles), 
the Mare Nuhium, and to some extent with the Mare Humo- 
rum, and surrounding insular mountain districts (the Riph(Bi, 
Kepler, Copernicus, and the Carpathians)^ this eastern part of 
the Moon*s disc presents the most decided contrast to the 
luminous south-western district, in which mountain is crowded 
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upon mountain.'' In the north-west region, two basins pre^ 
sent themselves as being more shut in and isokited, the Man 
Crisium (12,000 square miles), and the Mare Tranqmlliiaiu 
(23,200 square miles). 

The colour of these so-called seas is not in all cases gmy» 
The Mare Crisium is grey mixed with dark-green, the Mare 
Serenitatis and Mare Humorum are likewise green. Near the 
Hercynian mountains, on the contrary, the isolated oireum. 
vallation Lichtenherg presents a pale reddish colour, the same 
as Palus Somnii, Circular surfaces, without central moim> 
tains, have for the most part a dark steel-grey colour, border- 
ing upon bluish. The causes of this gpreat diversity in the 
tints of the rocky surface, or other porous materials whidi 
cover it, are extremely mysterious. While to the northwards 
of the Alpine mountains, a large enclosed plain, Plato (called 
by Hevel, Lacus niger mqfor\ and still more Grttnaldus m 
the equatorial region, and Endymion on the north-west edge, 
are the three darkest spots upon the whole Moon's disc; 
AristarchtiSf with its sometimes almost star-like shining 
points, is the brightest and most brilliant. All these alter- 
nations of light and shade affect an iodized plate, and may be 
represented in Daguerreotype by means of powerful magni- 
fiers, with wonderful truthfulness. I myself possess such a 
moonUght picture of 2 inches diameter, in which the so-called 
seas and ring-formed mountains are distinctly perceptible ; it 
was executed by an excellent artist, Mr. Whipple of Boston. 

If the circular form is striking in some of the seas ( Crteiumj 
Serenitatis^ and Humorum)^ it is still more frequently, indeed 
almost universally, repeated in the mountainous part of the 
disc ; especially in the configuration of the enormous moun** 
tain-masses which occupy the southern hemisphere from the 
pole to near the equator, where the mass runs out in a point. 

» Beer and Madler, p. 273. 
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Many of the anntilar elevations and inclosed plains (aceording 
to Lohrmann the largest are more than 4,000 square miles in 
extent) form connected series^ and indeed in the direction of the 
meridian, between 5^ and 40^ South Latitude.^ The northern 
polar region contains comparatively few of these crowded 
mmmUtin circles. In the western edge of the northern hemi- 
sphere, on the contrary, they form a connected group between 
20** and 50** North Latitude. The North Pole itself is within 
a few degrees of the Mare Frigoris, and thus, like the whole 
level north-eastern space, including only a few isolated annu« 
lar mountains {Plato, Mairan, Aristarch, Copemiacs, and 
Kepler), presents a great contrast to the South Pole, entirely 
oorered with mountains. Here lofty peaks shine during 
whole lunations in eternal light, in the strictest sense of the 
word; they are true light islands, which become perceptible^ 
even with feeble magnifying powers.^ 

As receptions to this type of circular and annular configu- 
rations, so universally predominant upon the Moon, are the 
actual mountain-chains which occur almost in the middle of 
the northern half of the Moon {Apennines, Caucasus, and 
Alps), They extend from south to north in a slight curve 
towards the west, through nearly 32** of latitude. Innumer- 
able mountain. crests, and extraordinary sharp peaks, are here 
thronged together. Few annular mountains, or crater-like 
depressions, are intermingled {Conon, Hadley, Calippus), and 
the whole resembles more the configuration of our mountain- 
chains upon the Earth. The lunar Alps, which are inferior 
in height to the lunar Caucasus and Apennines, present a 
remarkable hroad transverse valley, which intersects the chain 
from south-east to north-west. It is surrounded by mountain- 
peaks, which exceed in height that of Teneriffe* 



^ Schumacher's Jahrhuch for 1841, p. 270. 
** Madler, Astron. p. 166. 
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The relative height of the elevations, in proportion to the 
diameters of the Moon and the Earth, gives the remarkable 
result, that since in the four times smaller satellite the 
highest peaks are only 3,836 feet lower than those of the 
Eaith, the Imiar mountains amount to j^ j, the mountains on 
the Earth to xtsx of the planetary diameters.^ Among the 
1,095 points of elevation already measured upon the Moon, I 
find 39 are higher than Mont Blanc (16,944 feet) and 6 
higher than 19,000 feet. The measurements were effected 
either by light tangents (by determining the distance 
of the illuminated mountain-peak on the right side of the 
Moon from the boundary of the light), or by the length of 
the shadows. The former method was already made use of 
by Galileo, as is seen from his letter to the Father Grienberger 
upon the Montuositd delta Luna, 

According to Madler*s careful measurements by means of 
the length of the shadows, the culminating points of the 
Moon are in descending order at the south edge, very near the 
Pole, Dor/el and Leibnitz^ 24,297 feet ; the annular mountain 
Newton, where a part of the deep hollow is never lighted, 
neither by the Sun nor the Earth's disc, 23,830 feet; 
Casatus, eastward of Newton, 22,820 feet; Calippus, in the 
Caucasian chain, 20,396 feet; the Appenines, between 17,903 
and 19,182 feet. It must be remarked here, that in the 
entire absence of a general niveauMne (the plane of equal 
distance from the centre of a cosmical body, as is presented 

** The highest peak of the Himalayas, and (up to the pre- 
sent time!) of the whole Earth, Kinchin-junga, is, according 
to Waugh's recent measurement, 4,406 toises, or 28,178 
English feet ; the highest peak among the Moon's mountains 
is, according to Madler, 3,800 toises (exactly 4 geographical 
miles). The diameter of the Moon is 1,816, that of the 
Earth 6,872 geographical miles: whence it follows for the 
Moon 7^, for the Earth 74Vr- 
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on our planet by the level of the sea), the absolute heights 
'are not to be compared strictly with each other, since the six 
numerical results here given, properly express only the differ- 
ences between the peaks and the immediately sun*ounding 
plains or hollows.^ It is, however, very remarkable that 
Galileo likewise assigned to the loftiest lunar mountains the 
height of about 4 geographical miles (24,297 feet) '^incirca 
miglia quatro^** and in accordance with the extent of his 
hypsometric knowledge, considered them higher than any of 
the mountains on the Earth. 

An extremely remarkable and mysterious phenomenon which 
the surface of our satellite presents, and which is only optically 
connected with a reflection of light, and not hypsometrically 
with a difference of elevation, consists in the narrow streaks 
of light which disappear when the illuminating rays fall 
obliquely; but in the full Moon, quite in opposition to the 
Moon-spots, become most visible as systems of rays. They 
are not mountain veins, cast no shadow, and run with equal 
' intensity of light from the plains to elevations of more than 
12,780 feet. The most extensive of these ray-systems com- 
mences from Ti/cho, where more than a hundred streaks of 
light may be distinguished, mostly several miles broad. 
Similar systems which surround the Artstarchus, Kepler, 
Copernicus, and the Carpathians, are almost all in connec- 
tion with each other. It is difficult to conjecture, by the aid 
of induction and analogy, what special transformations of the 
surface give rise to these luminous, ribbon-like rays, pro- 
ceeding from certain annular mountains. 

The frequently mentioned type of circular configuration, 
almost everywhere preponderating upon the Moon's disc, in 



^ For the six heights which exceed 19,182 feet, see Beer 
and Madler, pp. 99, 125, 234, 242, 330, and 331. 
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the walled plami which firequentlj siuTOtmd emiral 
tains; in the large annular mountains and their cratera (2i 
ax6 oonnted close together in Bayer, and 33 in Albategmwi\ 
must have early induced a deep-thinker like Robert Hooka, 
to ascribe such a form to the reaction of the interior of the 
Moon upon the exterior. ^ The action of subterranean fire, 
and elastic eruptive vapours, and even to an ebuUitiom in 
eruptive bubbles. Experiments with thickened boiling lime 
solutions appeared to him to confirm his opinion; and the 
circumvallations, with their central mountains, were at that 
time already compared with '* the forms of ^tna, the peak 
of Teneriffe, Heda, and the Mexican volcanos described by 
Gage."^ 

One of the circular plains of the Moon reminded GtoHlee, 
as he himself relates, of the configuration of countries 
entirely surrounded by mountains. I have discovered a 
passage^ in which he compares these circular plains of thie 
Moon with the great inclosed basin of Bohemia. Many of 
the plains are in fact not much smaller; for they have a 



^ Robert Hooke, Micrographia, 1667, Obs. Ix. pp. 242- 246. 
" These seem to me to have been the effects of some motions 
within the body of the Moon, analogous to our earthquakes, 
by the eruption of which, as it has thrown up a brim or ridge 
round about, higher than the ambient surface of the Moon, 
so has it left a hole or depression in the middle, proportion- 
ably lower." Hooke says of his experiment with boiling 
alabaster: that *' presently ceasing to boyl, the whole surface 
will appear all over covered with small pits, exactly shaped 
like those of the Moon, llie earthy pait of the Moon has 
been undermined, or heaved up by eruptions of vapours, and 
thrown into the same kind of figured holes as the powder of 
alabaster. It is not improbable also, that there may be 
generated within the body of the Moon, divers such kind of 
internal fires and heats as may produce exhalations.*' 

** Cosmos i vol. ii. p. 701, note 
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diameter of from 100 to 120 geograpUcal mtles.* On the 
eontraiy, the real annular mountains scaroelj exceed 8 or 
12 miles in diameter. Conon in the Apennines is 6; and 
a crater which belongs to the shining region of Arte' 
ktt^chusy is said to present a breadth of only 25,576 feet, 
exactly the half of the diameter of the crater of Rucn- 
Pichincha, in the table-land of Quito, measored trigono- 
metrically by myself. 

Since we have in this place adhered to comparisons with 
well-known terrestrial phenomena and relations of magnitude, 
it is necessary to remark that the greater part of the plains 
and annular mountains of the Moon, are to be considered in the 
£r8t place as craters of elevation, without continuous pheno- 
mena of eruption in the sense of the hypothesis of Leopold 
Ton Bnch. What, according to the European standard, we 
eall great upon the Earth — ^the elevation crater of Rocca 
If onsina, Palma, Tenei-iffe, and Santorin — ^becomes insignifi- 
cant when compared with Ptolemy, Hipparchus, and many 
others of the Moon. Palma has only 24,297 feet diameter; 
Santorin, according to Captain Graves, new measurement, 
88,148 feet; Teneriffe, at the utmost, 58,298 feet: conse- 
quently, only only one-eighth or one-sixth of the two craters 
of elevation of the Moon just mentioned. The small crater 
of the Peak of Teneriffe and Vesuvius (from 319 to 426 feet 
in diameter) could scarcely be seen by the aid of telescopes. 
The hy far greater number of the annular mountains have no 
central mountain; and where there is one, it is described as 
being dome-formed or level (Hevelius, Macrobius), not as 
an erupted cone toith an opening,*^ The active yoloanos, 

* Beer and Madler, p. 126. Ptolemoius is 96 miles in 
diameter; Alphons and Hipparchus 76 miles. 

^ Arzachd and Hercules are supposed to be exceptions: 
the former to have a crater upon its summit^ the second a 
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whicli are stated to have been seen in tlie right side of the 
Moon (May 4, 1783); the phenomena of light in Pinto which 
Bianchini (August 16, 1725), and Short (April 22, 1751), 
observed, are here mentioned only as of historical interest; 
since the sources of deception have long been fathomed, and 
lie in the more powerful reflection of the terrestrial light 
which certain parts of the surface of our planet throw upon 
the ash-coloured night side of the Moon.** 

lateral crater. These points, important in a geognostic point 
of view, deserve fresh investigation with more perfect instru- 
ments. (Schroter, Selenotopographische Fragmented Th. ii. 
tab. 44 and 68, fig. 23.) Hitherto no signs have ever been 
detected of lava streams collected in deep hollows. The 
radiated lines which issue from Aristoteles in three directions, 
are ranges of hills. (Beer and M'adler, p. 236.) 

** Op, cit. p. 151. Arago, in the Annuaire for 1842, 
p. 526. (Compare also Immanuel Kant, Schriften der Phy- 
stschen Geographie^ 1839, pp. 393-402). According to recent 
and more complete investigations, the temporary changes said 
to have been observed upon the surface of the Moon (the 
formation of new central mountains and craters in the Mare 
Cristum, Hevelius, and Cleomedes), are illusions of a similar 
nature to the supposed volcanic eruptions perceptible to us 
upon the Moon. (See Schroter, Selenotopographische Frag* 
mente, Th. i. pp. 412-523 ; Th. ii. pp. 268-272.) The 
question, what is the smallest object whose height can be 
measured with the instruments which are at present at our 
command? is in general difficult to answer. According to 
the report of Dr. Robinson upon the beautiful reflecting tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse, extents of 220 feet (80 to 90 yards) 
are discerned with the greatest distinctness. Madler calcu- 
lates, that in his observations shadows of 3" were capable 
of being measured, a length which, under certain presupposi- 
tions as to the ])osition of a mountain, and the altitude of the 
Sun, would indicate a mountain elevation of 120 feet. How- 
ever, he points out, at the same time, that the shadows must 
have a certain degree of breadth, in order to be visible and 
measurable. The shadow of the great pyramid of Cheops, 
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Attention has been repeatedly, and with justice, directed 
to the fact, that in the absence of water upon the Moon 
(even the rtllSy very narrow mostly rectilinear hollows,** are 
not rivers), we must represent to ourselves the surface of the 
Moon as being somewhat similarly constituted as was the Earth 
in its primitive and most ancient condition, while yet unco- 
vered flotz strata, by boulders and detritus, which were spread 
out by the transporting force of the ebb and flood or currents. 
Sun and Earth floods are naturally wanting; where the liquid 
element is absent, slight coverings of decomposed conglo- 
merates are scarcely conceivable. In our mountain-chains, 
upheaved upon Assures, partial groups of elevations are begin- 
ing gradually to be discovered here and there, forming, as it 
were, egg-shaped basins. How entirely diflerent the Earth's 
surface would have appeared to us if it were divested of the 
flotz and tertiary formations ! 

The Moon, by the variety of its phases^ and the more rapid 
change of its relative position in the sky, animates and beau- 
tifies the aspect of the firmament under every zone more 



according to the known dimensions of this monument (super- 
ficial extent) would be, even at the point of commencement, 
scarcely one-ninth of a second broad, and consequently invi- 
sible. (Madler, in Schumacher's Jahrbuch for 1 841, p. 264.) 
Arago calls to mind, that with a 6,000-fold magnifying 
power, which, nevertheless, could not be applied to the Moon 
with proportionate results, the mountains upon the Moon 
would appear to us just as Mont Blanc does to the naked eye 
when seen from the Lake of Geneva. 

^ The rills do not occur frequently; are at the utmost 
thirty miles long; sometimes forked (Gassendi); seldom 
resembling mineral veins (Triesnecker) ; always luminous; 
do not cross mountains transversely ; are peculiar to the level 
landscapes; are not characterized by any peculiarities at the 
terminsd points, without becoming broader or narrower. 
(Beer and Madler, pp. 131, 225, and 249.) 

VOL. IT. P 
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than all the other planets. She sheds her agreeable light 
upon men, more especially in the primitive forests of the tro- 
pical world, and the beasts of the forests * The Moon, in 

* See my Essay upon the Nocturnal Life of Animals tn 
the Primceval Forest^ in the Views of Nature^ Bohn's ed, 
p. 198. — Laplace's reflections upon a perpetual moonlight 
{Exposition du Systhne du Monde^ 1824, p. 232) have met 
with a disproval in the Mim, of Liouville sur un cas partial^ 
lier du problem des Trois Corps. Laplace says : '* Quelques 
partisans des causes finales ont imagine que la Lune a kxk 
donnee a la Terre pour leclairer pendant les nuits; dans oe 
cas, la nature n'aurait point atteint le but quelle se serait 
propose, puisque nous sommes souvent prives a la fois de la 
lumiere du Soleil et de celle de la Lune. Pour y parvenir, £1 
eAt sufii de mettre a Torigine la Lune en oi)position avec lo 
Soleil dans le plan m^me de Tecliptique, k une distance ^gale 
k la centieme partie de la distance de la Terre au Soleil. et de 
donner a la Lune et a la Terre des vitesses parall^les et pro- 
portionnelles a leurs distances a cet astre. Alors la Lune^ 
sans cosse en opposition au Soleil, e{lt decrit autour de loi 
tine ellipse semblable k celle de la Terre; ces deux astres se 
seraient succede Tun a I'autre sur V horizon ; et comme a cette 
distance la Lune n'eut point ete eclipsee, sa lumiere aurait 
certainement remplace celle du SoleiL" " Several partizaios 
of final causes have imagined that the Moon has been given 
to the Earth to light it during the night ; in that case, nature 
would not have attained the object which she had proposed, 
because we are frequently deprived at the same time of the 
light of the Sun and Moon. To have attained this end, it 
would have been sufficient in the beginning to place the Moon 
in opposition with the Sun, in the same plane of the ecliptic, 
at a distance equal to the hundredth part of the distsince of 
the Earth from the Sun, and to give to the Moon and the 
Earth velocities parallel and proportional to their distances 
from that body. Then the Moon, constantly in opposition to 
the Sun, would have described an ellipse round it like that of 
the Earth ; these two bodies would have succeeded each other 
in the horizon, and as at that disttmce the Moon would never 
have been eclipsed, its light would certaioly bore zeplaoed 
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Tirtae of the attractiye force which she exercises in common 
with the Sun, excites motion in our ocean — the liquid portion 
of the Earth — gradually changes the surface by periodical 
floods, and the outlines of continental coasts, by the destruc- 
tive agency of the tides, hinders or favours the labour of 
men; affords the greater part of the material from which 
sandstones and conglomerates are formed, and which are 
again covered by the rounded, loose transported detritus."^ 
Thus the Moon, as one of the sources of motion, continues to 
act upon the geognostic relations of our planet. The indis* 
potable'* influence of the satellite upon atmospheric pressure, 

that of the Sun." Liouville finds, on the contrary: ^'Que, 
si la Lune avait occupe a I'origine la position particulidre 
que rillustre auteur de la Micamque Cileste lui assigne, 
elle n*aurait pu s'y maintenir que pendant un terns tres 
court." '* That if the Moon had occupied at the beginning 
the particular position assif^ed to her by the illustrious 
author of the Mdcanique Celeste, she would not have been 
able to maintain it for more than a very short time." 

^ On the Transporting Pover of the Tides^ see Sir Heniy 
de la Beche, Geological Manual^ 1833, p. 111. 

"* Arago, Sur la question de savoir si la Lune exeree mtr 
noire Atfnosphcre une influence appreciable, in the Annuaire for 
1833, pp. 157-206. The principal advocates of this opinion 
are Scheibler ( Untersuch. iiber Einfluss des Mondes auf die 
Verdnderungen in unserer Atmosphare, 1830, p. 20); 
Flangergucs {Ztoanzigjahrige Beobachtungen in Viviers, BibL 
UniverseUe^ Sciences et Arts^ tom. xl. 1829, pp. 265-283, and 
in Kastners Archiv f, die ges, Naturlehre, Bd. xvii. 1829, 
sees. 32-50) : and Eisenlohr {Poggend. Annalen der Phgsik^ 
Bd. XXXV. 1835, pp. 141-160, and 309^29). Sir John 
Herschel considers it very probal)le that a very high tern* 
perature prevails upon the Moon (far above the boiling-point 
of water), as the surface is uninterruptedly exposed for four* 
teen days to the full action of the Sun. Therefore, in the 
opposition, or some few days after, the Moon must be, in 
some small degree, a sanroe of heat for the Earth; but this 

p2 
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aqueous depositions, and the dispersion of clouds, will be 
treated of in the last and purely telluric part of the Cosmos. 



Mars. 

The diameter of this planet, notwithstanding its consider- 
ably greater distance from the Sun, is only 0*519 of the 
Earth's, or 3,568 geographical miles. The eccentricity of his 
orbit is 0*0932108, next to Mercury, the greatest of all the 
planetary orbits; and also on this account, as well as from its 
proximity to the Earth, the most suitable for Kepler's great 
discovery of the elliptical form of the planetary orbits. His 
period of rotation^ is, according to Madler and Wilhelm 

heat radiating from a body far below the temperature of 
ignition, cannot reach the surface of the Earth, since it is 
absorbed in the upper strata of our atmosphere, where it 
converts visible clouds into transparent vapour." The phe- 
nomenon of the rapid dispersion of clouds by the full Moon, 
when they are not extremely dense, is considered by Sir John 
Herschel, " as a meteorological fact, which," he adds, " is 
confirmed by Humboldt's own experience and the universal 
belief of the Spanish sailors in the tropical seas of America." 
See Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science^ 1846, Notices, p. 5 ; and 
Outlines^ p. 201. 

*^ Beer and Madler, Beitrage zur Phys, Kenntniss des Son' 
nensystems^ 1841, p. 113, from observations in 1830 and 
1832; Madler, Astronomic, 1849, p. 206. The first consi- 
derable improvement in the data for the period of ix>tation, 
which Dominique Cassini found 24h. 40m., was the result of 
laborious observations by William Herschel (between 1777 
and 1781) which gave 24h. 39m. 21*7s. Kunowsky found, in 
1821, 24h. 36m. 40s., very near to Madler's result. Cassini's 
oldest observation of the rotation of a spot upon Mars 
(Delambre, Hist, de VAstron. Mod. torn, ii. p. 694), appears • 
to have been soon after the year 1670; but in the very rare 
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Beer, 24h. 37m. 23s. His sidereal revolution round the Sun, 
occupies 1 year 321d. 17h. 30m. 4l8. The inclination of 
Mari orbit towards the Earth's equator, is 24® 44' 24'; his 
mass, T8TT3T7'' ^^ density^ in comparison to that of the 
Earth, 0*958. The mass of Mars will be hereafter corrected 
by means of the disturbances which he may experience from 
bis influence with the Comet of De Vico, in the same way 
that the close approach of Encke's Comet was taken advantage 
of to ascertain the mass of Mercury. 

The flattening of Mars, which (singularly enough) the 
great Konigsberg astronomer permanently doubted, was first 
recognized by William Herschel (1784). With regai'd to 
the amount of the flattening, however, there was long consi- 
derable uncertainty. It was stated by William Herschel to 
be •^; according to Arago's more accurate measurement,** 
with one of Ilochon*s prismatic telescopes, in the first instance 
(before 1824), only in the proportion of 189 : 194, t. e, -j^.-g-; 
by a subsequent measurement (1847), -^; still Arago is 
inclined to consider the flattening somewhat greater. 

If the study of the Moon's surface calls to mind many 
geognostic relations of the surface of the Earth; so, on the 
contrary, the analogies which Mars presents with the Earth,. 
are entirely of a meteorological nature. Besides the dark 
spots, — some of which are blackish, others, though in very 
small numbers, yellowish-red,^ and surroimded by the greenish-. 



Treatise, Kern, Diss, de Sdntillatione Stellarum, Wittenb. 
1686, § 8, I find that the actual discoverers of the rotations 
of Mars and Jupiter are stated to have been " Salvator Scrra 
and Father ^gidius Franciscus de Cottignez^ astronomers of 
the Collegio Romano." 

■* Laplace, Eocpos, du Syst. du Monde^ p. 36. Schroter's 
very imperfect measurement of the diameter of the planet, 
gave Mars a flattening of only -^. 

* Beer and Madler, Beitriige, p. 111. 
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oontrost colours, so-called seas;"-— there are seen upon the 
disc of Mars two white, brilliant, snow-like spots,'' either at 
the poles which are determined by the axis of rotation, or at 
the poles of cold alternately. They were recognized, as early 
as 1716, by Philip Maraldi, though their connection with cli- 
matio changes upon the planet was first described by the elder 
Herschel, in the seventy-fourth Tdume of the Phiiosophkal 
Transactions for 1784. The white spots become alternately 
larger or smaller, according as the poles approach their 
winter or summer. Arago has measured, by means of his 
polariscope, the intensity of the light of these snoto zones^ 
and found it twice as great as that of the remaining part of 
the disc. The Phystkaliseh-astronomischen Beitrapen of Madler 
and Beer, contain some excellent graphic representations" of 
the north and south hemispheres of Mars ; and this remark- 
able phenomenon^ unparalleled throughout the whole plane- 
tary system, is there investigated with reference to all the 
changes of seasons, and the powerful action of the polar 
summer upon the melting snow. Careful observations, during 
a period of ten years, have also taught us that the dark spots 
upon Mars preserve a constant form and relative position. 
The periodical formation of snow-spots^ as meteoric depositions 
dependent upon change of temperature, and some optical 
phenomena which the dark spots present as soon as they 
have, by the rotation of the planet, reached the edge of the 
disc, make the existence of an atmosphere upon Murs more 
than probable. 



*• Sir John Herschel, Outline, § 510. 

" Beer and Madler, Beit/ aye, pp. 117-125. 

" Madler, in Schumacher's Astr. Nachr, no. 192. 
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The Small Planets. 

We have already, in the general consideration* of the 
planetary bodies, characterized the group of small planets 

• Cosmos^ vol. iv. p. 422. With regard to the chronology 
of the discoveries of the small planets, compare pp. 421 and 
462 ; their relations of magnitude to the meteor-asteroids 
(aerolites), p. 427. With respect lo Kepler's conjecture of 
the existence of a planet in the great chasm between Mars 
and Jupiter; a conjecture, however, which by no means led 
to the discovery of the first of the small planets {Ceres), 
p. 435 and notes 31-33. The bitter reproach which 
has been thrown upon a highly esteemed philosopher, *^ be- 
csaose at a time when he might have known of Piazzi*8 disco- 
very certainly five months before, but was unacquainted with 
it, he denied not so much the probability, as much more the 
necessity of a planet being situated between Mai-s and Jupi- 
ter," appears to me to be little justifiable. Hegel, in his 
Dissertatio de Orhitis Planetarum^ composed in the spring and 
summer of 1801, treats of the ideas of the ancients of the 
distances of the planets ; and when he quotes the arrange- 
ment of which Plato speaks in the Timceus^ (p. 35, Steph.); 
1.2. 3. 4. 9. 8. 27 . . . . (compare Cosmos^ vol. iv. 
p. 432, note 21) he denies the necessity of a chasm. He 
says only : '* Qugb series si verior natura ordo sit^ quam arith- 
metica progressio, inter quartum et quintum locum magnum 
esse spatium, neque ibi planetam desiderari appavet." *• If the 
order of nature is more precise than an arithmetical pro- 
gression, there appears to be a great space between the fourth 
and fifth place, and that no planet is required there." (HogePs 
Werke, Bd. xvi. 1834, p. 28; and Hegel's Leben von Rosen- 
hranz, 1844, p. 154.) Kant, in his ingenious work, Natur- 
geschichte des Himmels, 1755, says merely that at the time of 
the formation of the planets, Jupiter occasioned the smallness 
of Mars, by the enormous attractive force which the former 
possessed. He only once mentions, and then in a very inde- 
cisive manner, '* the members of the solar system which are 
situated far from each other, and between which the interme- 
diate parts have not yet been discovered.'* (Imnianuel Kant^ 
Sammtliche Werke, Th. vi. 1839, pp. 87, 110, and 196.) 
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{asteroids^ planetoids, co-planets, telescopic or uUra-zodiacal 
planets) under the name of an intermediate group, which, to 
a certain extent, forms a zone of separatum between the 4 
interior planets (Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars), and 
the 4 exterior planets of our solar system (Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune). Their most distinctive features con- 
sist in their interlaced, greatly inclined, and extremely 
eccentric orbits; their extraordinary smallness, as the diameter 
of Vesta does not appear to equal even the fourth part of the 
diameter of Mercury. When the first volume of the Cosmos 
appeared (1845), only 4 of the small planets were known: 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, discovered by Piazzi, Olbers, 
and Harding (between January 1, 1801, and March 29, 1807); 
at the present time (July, 1851), the number of the small 
planets has already increased to 14; they form numerically the 
third part of all the 43 known planetary bodies, t, e. of all 
principal and secondary planets. 

Although the attention of astronomers was long directed 
in the solar regions to increasing the number of the members 
of partial systems — ^the Moons which revolve round principal 
planets — and to the planets to be discovered in the furthest 
regions beyond Saturn and Uranus; now since the acci- 
dental discovery of Ceres by Piazzi, and especially since the 
foreseen discovery of Astrea by Encke, as well as the great 
improvements in the star-charts®^ (those of the Berlin Academy 
contain all stars as far as the 9lh, and partly to the lOlh 
magnitudes), a nearer space presents to us the richest, and 
perhaps inexhaustible field for astronomical industry. It is 
an especial merit of the Astronomischen Jahrhuch, which is 
published in my native town by Encke, the Director of the 

^ With regard to the influence of improved star-charts 
upm the discovery of the small planets, see Cosmos^ vol. iiL 
pp. 155 and 156. 
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Berlin Observatory, with the assistance of Dr. Wolfers, that 
the ephemerides of the increasing host of small planets are 
treated of with particidar completeness. Up to the present 
time, the region nearest to the orbit of Mars appears to be 
the most filled; but the breadth of this measured zone is, in 
itself, more considerable than the distance of Mars from the 
Sun," "when the difference of the radii- vectores in the nearest 
perihelion (Victoria), and the most distant aphelion (Hygiea), 
is taken into consideration." 

The eccentricities of the orbits, of which those of Ceres,. 
Egeria, and Vesta are the smallest, and Juno, Pallas, and Iris 
the greatest, have already been alluded to** above, as well as 
their degrees of inclination towards the ecliptic, which 
decreases from Pallas (34« 37'), and Egeria (16*' 33'), ta 
Hygiea (3® 47'). A tabular view of the elemcDts of the 
small planets follows here, for which I am indebted to my 
friend Dr. Galle. 

The discovery of a fifteenth new planet {Eunomia) ha» 
just been announced. It was discovered by De Gaspari* 
upon the 19th of July, 1851. The elements, which havebeea 

calculated by Riimker, are the following : — 

f 1851. 
Epoch of mean longitude in mean Greenwich time ... 1 q . .^ 

Mean longitude 321° 25' 29" 

Longitude of perihelion 27 35 38 

Longitude of ascending node 293 52 55 

Inclination ... ... ... ,.. ... ... 11 48 43 

Ezcentricity 0*188102 

Half major axis 2*64758 

Hean of motion 823*630 

Period of revolution 1574 days. 



•^ D' Arrest, Ueher das Si/stem der Kleinen Flaneten zwischeni 
Mars und Ju^nter, 1851, p. 8. 

® Cosmos, vol. iv. pp. 423 and 456. 
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Tho mutaal relation of the orbits of the asteroids and the 
enumeration of the individual pairs of orbitss has been made 
the ftubject of acute investigation, first by Gould "^ in 1 848, 
and more recently by D' Arrest The latter says, *' The 
strongest evidence of the intimate connection of the whole 
group of small planets appears to be, that if the orbits are 
supposed to be represented materially as hoops, they all hang 
together in such a manner that the whole group may be 
suspended by any given one. If it so happened that Iris, 
which Hind discovered in August, 1847, was still unknown, 
as many other bodies in this region cei*tainly are, the group 
would consist of two separate parts, — ^a result which must 
appear so much the more unexpected as the zone which these 
orbits occupy in the solar system is wide." ^ 

We cannot take leave of this wonderful group of planets 
without mentioning, in this fragmentary enumeration of the 
individual members of the solar system, the bold view of a 
gifted and deeply investigating astronomer, as to the origin 
of the asteroids and their intersecting orbits. A residt 
deduced from the calculations of Gauss, that Ceres approaches 
extremely near to Pallas in her ascending passage through 
the plane of that planets orbit, led Olbers to form the con- 
jecture that " both planets, Ceres and Pallas, may be frag- 
ments of a single large principal planet which has been 
destroyed by some natural force, and formerly occupied the 
gfap between Mai-s and Jupiter, and that the discovery of 
an additional number of similar fragments which describe 
elliptical orbits round the Sun, in the same region, may be 
expected."* 

® Benjamin Althorpe Gould (now at Cambridge, Massa- 
chu'^etts, U-S."^ Untersuchungen iiber die geyenseitige Lage der 
Bahnen zwischen Mars und Jupiter, 1848, pp. 9-12. 

•* D Arrest, op. cit. p. 30. 

* Zach, MonatL Corresp. Bd. vi. p. 88. 
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The possibility of determining by calculation, even approxi- 
matively, the epoch of such a cosmical event, which it is sup- 
posed would be at the same time the epoch of the formation 
of the small planets, remains more than doubtful, from the 
complication produced by the already large number of the 
** fragments '* known, the secular retrogression of the apsides^ 
and motion of the nodes.** 01bei*s describes the region of the 
nodes of the orbits of Ceres and Pallas, as corresponding to 
the northern wing of the Virgin and the constellation of the 
Whale. Certainly Juno was discovered, in the latter by 
Harding, though accidentally, in the construction of a star- 
catalogue, scarcely two years after the discovery of Pallas, and 
even Vesta, in the former after a long search during fire 
years, conducted upon hypothesis. This is not the place to 
determine whether these results alone are sufficient to esta- 
blish the hypothesis. The cometary clouds, in which the 
small planets were at first supposed to be enveloped, have 
disappeared on investigation with more perfect instruments. 
The considerable changes of light to which they were said 
to be subject, were ascribed by Olbers to their irregular 
figure as being " fragments of a single destroyed planet." •* 

** Gauss, Monatl. Corresp, Bd. xxvi. p. 299. 

^ Mr. Daniel Kirkwood (of the Pottsville Academy) has 
ventured upon .the undertaking of restoring the exploded 
primitive planet from the fragmentary remains in the same 
manner as the animals of the primitive Earth. He finds for 
it a diameter greater than Mars (of more than 4,320 geop;ra- 
phical miles), and the slowest rotation of all the principal 
planets — ^a len<i:ih of day of fifty -seven hours and a halL 
(Report of the British Assoc* 1850, p. xitxv.) 
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The mean distance of Jupiter from the Sun, expressed in 
firactional parts of the Earth's distance from the central body, 
amounts to 5*202767. The true mean diameter of this planet, 
the largest of all, is 77,176 geographical miles ; equal, there* 
fore, to 11*255 terrestrial diameters, about one-fifth greater 
tiian the diameter of the more remote Saturn. His sidereal 
revolution occupies lly. 314d. 20h. 2m. 7s. 

The flattening of Jupiter, according to the measurements 
by Arago with the prismatic micrometer (which were intro- 
duced into the Exposition du Systhne du Monde, p. 38), is as 
167 : 177, consequently yy.y, which agrees very closely with 
the later determination (1839) of Beer and Madler,*® who 
found the flattening to be between yj-.y and ^Y.-g-. Hansen 
an4 Sir John Herschel give the preference to -jlj-. The 
earliest observation of the flattening, by Dominique Cassini, 
is older thfin the year 1666, as I have already pointed out 
elsewhere. This circumstance has an especial historical im- 
portance, on accoimt of the influence which, according to Sir 
David Brewster's acute remark, the discovery of this flatten- 
ing by Cassini exercised upon Newton's ideas as to the figure 
of the Earth. The Princtpia Philosophic Naturalis bears 
witness to this, but the epochs at which the Principia and 
Cassini's observation of equatorial and polar diameters of 
Jupiter appeared, might excite chronological doubts.^ 



* Beer and Madler, Beitrdge zur Phys, Kenntniss der 
Himl. Korper, pp. 104-106. Older and less certain obser- 
vations by Hussey gave -j^j. Laplace {Syst, du Monde, p. 266) 
found it theoretically between -^^ and ^, with increasing 
density of the strata. 

^ Newton's immortal v^oxk, PhUosophicB Naturalis Prin-^ 
cipia Mathematical appeared as early as May, 1087, and the 
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As the mass of Jupiter after that of the Sun is the most 
important element of the whole planetary system, its accurate 
determination, which has recently been effected through the 
disturbances of Juno and Vesta, as well as by the elongation 
of his satellites, especially the fourth,''* must be considered 
as one of the most productive improvements of calculating 
astronomy. The value of the mass of Jupiter is greater now 
than formerly; that of Mercury, on the contrary, smaller. 
The former, together with that of the four satellites^ is 
Y^.-yy^, while Laplace gave it as -j^.^y^i. 

Jupiter's period of rotation is, according to Airy, 9h. 56' 
21**3 mean solar time. Dominique Cassini first found it 
(1665) to be between 9h. 55m. and 9h. 56m., by means of a 
spot which was visible" for many years, even indeed to 
1691, and was always of the same colour and outline. The 
greater part of these spots are of greater blackness than the 
streaks upon Jupiter. They do not, however, appear to 
belong to the surface of the planet itself, as they sometimes 
have a different velocity from that of the equatorial regions. 
According to a very experienced observer, Heinrich Schwabe 
of Dessau, the dark, more sharply bounded spots have been 



papers of the Paris Academy did not contain the notice of 
Cassiui's determination of the flattening (■^) until the year 
1691 ; so that Newton, who might certainly have known of 
Richer's pendulum-experiment at Cayenne, from the account 
of the journey printed in 1679. must have become acquainted 
with the configuration of Jupiter by verbal intercourse and 
the active coiTespondence of that time. With regard to this 
subject, and the only ap])arent early acquaintance of Hu3rgen8 
with the pendulum-experiment of Richer, compare Cosmos^ 
vol. i. p. 156, note; and vol. ii. p. 136, note. 

'^ Airy, in the Mem. of the Royal Astron, Soc. vol. ix. p. 7; 
vol. X. p. 43. 
'* As early as the year 1824. (Laplace, op. cit. p. 207.) 
" Delambrcy Mist, de VAstron. mod, torn. iL p. 754. 
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sereral years in succession exclusively peculiar to the two 
grey girdles bordering upon the equator, sometimes the north 
and sometimes the south. The process of spot-formation is, 
therefore, locally vaiiiible. Schwabe's observations, made in 
November, 1834, likewise show that the spots on Jupiter 
seen with a 280.fold magnifying power in a Fraunhofer 
telescope, sometimes resemble the small nucleoid spots sur- 
rounded by a halo upon thp ^tm. But still their darkness is 
less than that of the satellite shadows. The nucleus is pro- 
bably a part of the body of Jupiter itself, and if the atmo- 
ipheric opening remains £L\ed above the same spot, the motion 
of the spots gives the true rotation. They also separate 
sometimes, like the Sun-spots, as Dominique Cassini discovered 
as early as 1665. 

In the equatorial zone of Jupiter are situated two broad 
prmcipal streaks or girdles, of a grey or grejrish-brown colour, 
which become paler towards the edges, and finally disappear 
entirely. Their boundaries are very irregular and variable ; 
both are separated by an intermediate bright equatorial 
streak. Towards the poles also the whole surface is covered 
with numerous, narrower, paler, frequently interrupted, even 
finely branched streaks, always parallel to the equator. 
** These phenomena," saysArago,* "are most easily explain- 



" " On snit qu'il existe au-dessus et au-dessous de T^qua- 
teur de Jupiter deux bandes moins brillantes que la surface 
generale. Si on Ics examine avec une lunette, elles parais- 
sent moins distinctes a mesure qu*elles s'^loignent du centre, 
et meme ellea deviennent tout-a-fait invisibles pr^s des bords 
de la planete. Toutes ces apparences s'expliquent en admet- 
tant lexistence d'une atmosphere de nuages interrompue aux 
environs de Tequateur par une zone diaphane, produite peut- 
^tre par les vents alis^s. L'atmosph^re de nuages r^flechissant 
plus de Inmiere que Ic corps solide de Jupiter, les parties de 
ce <ii)rp8 que Ton veira i travers la JEone diaj^ane, auront 
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able hf assuming the existence of an atmospHere partially 
obscured by strata of clouds, in which, however, the region 
resting upon the equator is free from vapour and diaphanous 

moins d*^clat que le reste et formeront les bandes obscures. 
A mesure qu*on s*eloignera du centre, le rayon visuel de 
Tobservateur traversera des epaisseurs de plus en plus grandes 
da la zone diaphane, en sorte qu'^ la lumi^re reflechie par le 
corps solide de la plan^te s'ajoutera la lumi^re reflechie par 
cette zone plus epaisse. Les bandes seront par cette raison 
moins obscures en s'eloignaut du centre. Enfin aux bords 
memes la lumi^re reflechie par la zone vue dans la plus 
grande epaisseur pourra faire disparaUre la difference d'inten-' 
site qui existe enhre les quantites de lumi^re reflechie par la 
plan^te et par Tatmosph^re de nuages; on cessera alors 
d'apercevoir les bandes qui n'existent qu'en vertu de cette 
di£^rence. On observe dans les pays de montagnes quelque 
chose d*analo^e : quand on se trouve pr^s d'un foret de 
sapin, elle parait noire ; mais a mesure qu'on s'en eloigne, les 
couches d'atmosphere interposees deviennent de plus en plus 
^paisses et reflechissent de la lumi^re. La difference de 
teinte entre la foret et les objets voisins diminue de plus en 
plus, elle finit par se confondre avec eux, si Ton 8*en eloigne 
d'une distance convenable." (From Arago's Reports on 
Astronomy y 1841.) " It is known that there exist above and 
below the equator of Jupiter two bands less brilliant than the 
general sui-face. If these are examined with a telescope, 
they appear less distinct in proportion as the distance from 
the centre increases, and they even become quite invisible 
near the edges of the planet. All these appearances may be 
explained by admitting the existence of an atmosphere of 
clouds, interrupted near the equator by a transparent zone, 
produced, perhaps, by the trade-winds. The atmosphere of 
clouds reflects more light than the solid body of Jupiter. 
Tliose parts of hira which are seen through the transparent 
zone would have less brightness than the remainder, and 
would form obscure bands. In proportion as the distance 
from the centre increases, the visual ray of the observer 
traverses greater and greater thicknesses of the transparent 
zone, in such a way that to the light reflected by the solid 
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probably in consequence of the trade-winds. Since, as 
William Herschel already assumed in a treatise in the 
8drd vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, which appeared 
in 1793, the cloud-surface reflects a more intense light than 
the sur&ce of the planet, so that part of the ground which we 
886 through the clearer air must have less light (appear 
darker) than the strata of clouds reflecting large quantities 
of light. On that accoimt grey (dark) and clear bands 
alternate with each other ; the former appear so much the 
less dark-coloured in proportion to the distance from the 
centre, when, the visual radius of the observer being directed 
obliquely towards the edge of the planet, at a small angle, 
they are seen through a larger and thicker mass of atmosphere, 
reflecting more light. 

The Satellites of Jufiteb. 

Even so early as the brilliant epoch of Galileo the correct 
opinion was formed, that the subordinate planeta/ry system 
of Jupiter might present, in many relations of space and 

body of the planet is added the light reflected by the denser 
zone. The bands would be, from this reason, less obscure the 
greater the distance from the centre. Finally, at the very 
edges of the planet's disc the light reflected by the zone seen 
in its greatest thickness, would cause the difference of inten- 
sity which existed between the quantities of light reflected 
by the planet and by the atmosphere of clouds, to disappear, 
and the bands which exist only in virtue of that diff*erence 
would cease to be visible. Something analogous is observed 
in moimtainous countries ; in the neighbourhood of a forest 
of fir-trees they appear black, but in proportion as the 
observer removes to a greater distance, the interposed atmo- 
spheric strata become thicker and thicker, and reflect light. 
The difference of tint between the forest and the objects 
near, diminishes more and more, and ends by their being 
confounded together on removing to a sufficient distance.* - 

VOL. IV. Q 
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time, a picture in miniature of the Solar System. This view, 
rapidly diffused at that time, as well as the discovery, shortly 
afterwards, of the phases of Venus (February, 1610), coq- 
tributed greatly to the general introduction of the Copemican 
system. The quadruple group of satellites of Jupiter, is the 
only one of the exterior principal planets which has not been 
increased by any new discovery, during a period of nearly 
two centuries and a half, since the epoch of their first disco* 
very by Simon Marius on the 29th of December, 1609. 

The following table contains the periods cf sidereal revchh 
Hon of the satellites of Jupiter, their meati disUmces expressed 
in diameters of the primary, their diameters in geographical 
miles, and their masses as parts of the mass of Jupiter. 



Satellites. 



1 
2 
3 

4 



Period of 
Revolution. 



d. h. m. 

1 18 28 

3 13 14 

7 3 14 

16 16 32 



Distance 
from Jupiter. 



Diameter in 
geogr. miles. 



6,049 

9,623 

15,350 

26,998 



2116 
1900 
3104 
2656 



Mass. 



0*0000173281 
0*0000232355 
0*0000884972 
0*0000426591 



If T7rTT*T7T expresses the mass of Jupiter with his satel* 
Htes, then his mass without the satellites is xnrv''ST9i ^7 
ft^out TT^nr smaller. 

The comparisons of the magnittules, distances, and eceentrir 
cities with other satellite systems, has already been given 
{Oosmos, vol. iv. pp. 426-457). The luminous intensify of 
Jupiter's satellites is various, and not in proportion to their 
volume, since, as a general rule, the third and the j^«^, whose 
relation of magnitude is as 8 : 5, appear the brightest. The 
smallest and densest of all — ^the second. — ^is generally brighter 
than the larger fourth, which is ordinarily called the IcMi 
Jtminous. Accidental (temporary) fluctuations in the luminous 
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intensity have, as already remarked, been ascribed some- 
times to changes of the surface, sometimes to obscurations 
in the atmosphere of the satellites J' They all appear more- 
over to reflect a more intense light than the primary. When 
the Earth is situated between Jupiter and the Sun, and the 
satellites therefore moving from east to west, apparently 
enter on the eastern edge of Jupiter, they hide from us, in 
their passage, successive portions of the disc of their primary, 
and can be perceived with telescopes of moderate power, since 
they stand out in luminous relief from the disc. The visibi- 
lity of the satellite is attended with more difficulty the nearer 
it approaches the centre of the primary. From this pheno- 
menon, which was early observed, Pounds Newton's and 
Bradley's friend, inferred that the disc was less luminous near 
the edge than at the centre. Arago considers that thi» 
assumption, renewed by Messier, involves difficulties which 
can only be solved by new and more delicate observations. 
Jupiter was seen without any satellites by Molyneux in 
November, 1681 ; by Sir William Herschel on the 23rd of 
May, 1802; and, lastly, by Griesbach, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1843. Such a non- visibility of the satellites has 
reference however to the space without the disc of Jupiter, 
and is not inconsistent with the theorem that all the four 
satellites cannot be eelipaed at one time. 

The period of sidereal or true revolution of Saturn is 29 
years, 166d. 23h. 16m. 82$. His mean diameter is 62,028 
geographical miles, equal to 9,022 terrestrial diameters. The 
period of rotation deduced from the observation of some dark 
spots (knot-like condensations of the bands) upon the sur- 



>>«. 



» Sir John Herachel, OutUnei, § 640. 

q2 
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face,^ is lOh. 29m. 17s. Such a great velocity of rotation 
corresponds to the coimdeTBhle flattening, William Herschel 
estimated it, in 1776, at 7^.7 ; Bessel, after corresponding 
obserrations during a period of more than three years, found 
that at a mean distance the polar diameter was IS'^'SSl ; the 
equatorial diameter 17''*053, consequently a flattening of 
^.^." The body of the planet has also riband-like Hripegy 
which are however less perceptible, though, at the same time, 
rather broader than those of Jupiter. The most constant of them 
is a grey equatorial stripe. Next to this follow several others. 



'• The earliest and careful observations of William Her- 
schel, in November, 1793, gave for Saturn's period of rota- 
tion lOh. 16m. 44s. It has been incorrectly attributed to the 
great philosopher, Immanuel E^nt, that he conjectured the 
period of Saturn's rotation from theoretical considerations in 
his Allgememen Niaturqeschichte des Simmelsy forty years before 
Herschel. The nimxber that he gives is 6h. 23m. 53s. He 
calls his determination " the mathematical calculation of an 
.unknown motion of a heavenly body, which is perhaps the 
onh/ prediction of that kind in pure Natural Philosophy, 
and awaits confirmation at a future period." This confirma- 
tion of his conjecture did not take place at all ; observations 
nave shown an error of f of the whole, i, e, of four hours. In 
the same work it is said respecting the ring of Saturn, " that in 
the aggregation of particles which constitute it, those of the 
inner edge complete their revolution in 10 hours, those of 
the external edge in 15 hours. The first of these ring- 
numbers is the only one which accidentally comes near the 
planet's observed period of rotation (10 d. 29m. 17s.). Com- 
pare Kant, SdmmtUche Werke, Th.yi, 1389, pp. 135 and 140. 

^ Laplace {Sapos, du Syst, du Monde, p. 43,) estimates the 
flattening at -^» The extraordinary deviation of Saturn frova 
the spheroidal figure, according to which William Herschel, 
after a series of laborious observations made with very diffe- 
rent telescopes, foimd the major axis of the planet not in the 
equator itself, but in a diameter which intersected the equa- 
torial diameter at an angle of about 45^, was not ccnfirmed 
by Bessel, but found to be incorrect. 
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but with variable forms, indicatmg an atmospheric origin. 
William Herschel did not always find them parallel to the 
rings ; neither do they extend as far as the poles. The region 
roimd the poles presents a very remarkable phenomenon, a 
change in the reflection of light which is dependent npon 
Saturn's seasons. This region is more brightly Imninons in 
winter, a phenomenon which caUs to mind the variable snow- 
region of Mars, and did not escape the penetration of William 
Herschel. Whether such an increase of luminous intensity 
is to be ascribed to the temporary formation of ice and snow, 
or to an extraordinary accumulation of clouds,^ it is still 
indicatiye of the action of changes in temperature, and of 
the existence of an atmosphere. 

We have already stated the mass of Saturn to be -$7^.7; 
it, together with the enormous Yolimie of the planet (its 
diameter is |- of the diameter of Jupiter), leads us to infer a 
very smaU density decreasing towards the sur&ce. If the 
density were quite homogeneous {r^ of that of water), the 
flattening would be still greater. 

The planet is surroimded in the plane of its equator with 
at least two fully suspended and extremely thin rings, both 
situated in the same plane. Their luminous intensity is 
greater than that of Saturn itself, and the outer ring is still 
brighter than the inner ."^ The division of the ring seen by 
Huygens in 1655, as a single one,^ was indeed observed by 
Dominique Cassini in 1675, but first accurately described by 
William Herschel in 1789-1792. Since Short's time the 
outer has been found to be streaked by numerous fine stripes, 

'* Arago, Annuai/re for 1842, p. 555. 

^ This difference in the luminous intensity of the outer 
and inner rings was also stated by Dominique Cassini {Mem. 
de VAcademie des Sciences, annee 1715, p. 13). 

** Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 705. The public (mnoimcement of the 
discovery, or rather the complete explanation of all the phe- 
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but these lines or stripes have never been constant. Yerj 
recently, during the latter months of the year 1850, a third very 
pale, feebly luminous, and darker ring, has been discovered 
between the planet and the ring hitherto called the inner one. 
The discovery was made nearly simultaneously by Bond, at 
Cambridge (U. S.), on the 11th of November, by means of 
Ihe great redactor of Mertz with a fourteen-inch object-glass, 
and by Dawes^ near Maidstone, on the 25th of November. 
This ring is separated from the second by a black line, and 
occupies the third part of the space, between the second ring 
and the body of the planet, which was formerly stated to be 
vacant, and through which Derham affirmed that he saw small 
stars. 

The dimensions of the divided ring of Saturn have been 
determined by Bessel and Struve. According to the latter, 
the exterior diameter of the outer ring, at Saturn's mean 
distance, appears to us under an angle 40^*09, equal to 153,200 
geographical miles ; the interior diameter of the same ring 
under an angle of 35"-29, equal to 134,800 geographical miles. 
For the exterior diameter of the inner (second) ring is 
obtained 34"*47 ; for interior diameter of the same ring 26''*67. 
Struve fixes the space between the last-mentioned ring and 
the surface of the planet at 4" -34. The entire breadth of the 
&*st and second rings is 14,800 miles ; the distance of the rings 
firom the surface of Saturn, about 20,000 ; the space which 
separates the first from the second ring, and which represents 
the black line of division seen by Dominique Cassini, is only 
1,560 miles. The mass of the rings is, according to Bessel, 
Y^ of the mass of Saturn. They present a few elevations" 

nomena which are presented by Saturn and his ring, did not 
take place until the year 1659, four years afterwards, in the 
Systema Saturnium, 

" Such mountain-like inequalities of surface have recently 
been again noticed by Lassell in Liverpool, by means of a 
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and irregularities, by means of which it has been possible to 
determine approzimatively their period of rotation— exactly 
^le same as that of the planet. The irregularities of form 
become perceptible on the disappearance of the ring9f when 
ene is generally lost sight of before the other. 

A Tery remarkable phenomenon was discovered by Schwabe^ 
at Dessau, in September, 1827, — ^the eccentric position of 
Saturn. The ring is not concentric with the planet itself, 
bat the latter is situated somewhat to the westward. This 
observation has been confirmed — ^partly by micrometrical mea« 
mirementS'— by Harding^ Struve,^ John Herschel, and South. 
Tlie small differences in the degree of eccentricity, appearing 
periodically, which result from the corresponding observations 
of Schwabe, Harding, and De Vico in Rome, are perhaps con« 
aequences of oscillations of the centre of gravity of the ring 
about the geometrical centre of Saturn. It is surprising that 
so early as the end of the seventeenth century, a priest of 
Avignon, named Gallet, attempted unsuccessfully to direct the 
attention of astronomers to the eccentric position of Saturn.^ 

twenty-feet reflecting telescope of his own construction. 
Beport of the British Association^ 1850, p. 35. 

* Compare Sa/rding^s Kleine Ephemeriden for 1835, 
p. 100 ; and Struve, in Schumacher's Astr, Nachr. No. 139, 
p. 389. 

^ In the Actis JSruditorvm pro a/n/no 1684, p. 424, is as an 
extract from the ^sterna Bhenomenorwm Satv/mi^ autore 
Galletio, proposito eccl. Avenionensis : "Nonnunquam corpus 
Satumi non exacte anmili medium obtinere visum fuit. Hino 
evenit, ut, quum planeta orientalis est, centrum ejus extre- 
mitati orientali annuli propius videatur, et major pars ab 
occidentali latere sit cum ampliore obscuritate." *' Sometimes 
the mass of Saturn appeared not to reach exactly the middle of 
his ring. Hence it happens that when that planet is in the 
east his centre appears nearer to the eastern extremity of the 
ring, and the greater part is away from the western side with 
greater obscurity." 
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With the extremely minute density of Saturn (perhaps scarcely 
•| the density of water) and its decrease towards the surface> 
it is difficult to form a conception of the molecular condition 
or material constitution of the body of the planet, or even 
to decide whether this constitution actually presupposes 
fluidity, i, e, mobility of the smallest particles, — or solidity, 
according to the frequently adduced analogies of pine-wood^ 
pumice-stone, cork, or a solidi/led liquid — ^ice. Homer, the 
astronomer of the Krusenstem expedition, calls the ring of 
Saturn a train of clouds ; he maintains that the mountains of 
Saturn consist of masses of yapour.^ Conjectural astronomy 
exercises here an unrestricted and tolerated play. Of an 
entirely different nature are the serious speculations of two 
distinguished American astronomers. Bond and Peirce^ 
as to the possible stability of Saturn's rings, founded upon 
observations and the analytical calculus.^ Both agree in 
their results in favour of fluidity, as well as continuous 
variability in the figure, and divisibility of the outer ring. 
The permanence of the whole is considered by Peirce aa 
dependent upon the influence and position of the satellites, 
because without this dependence, even toith inequalities in- 
the ring^ the equilibrium could not be maintained. 

®* Horner, in Gehlen's neuem physiJc, Worterhuch, Bd. viii. 
1836, p. 174. 

^ Benjamin Peirce, On the Constitution of Saturn's Bmg in 
Gould's Astron. Journal, 1851, vol. ii. p. 16. "The ring- 
consists of a stream or of streams of a fluid rather denser than 
water flowing roxmd the primary." Compare also Silliman'^ 
Amer, Jov/malj ser. ii. vol. xii. 1851, p. 99; and with regard 
to the superficial inequalities of the ring, as well as disturbing- 
and consequently preserving influences of the satellites, Sir 
John Herschel, Outlines, p. 320. 
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The Satellites of Satubn. 

The fiye satellites of Saturn which have been known 
longest were discovered between the years 1655 and 1684 
{Titan, the sixth according to distance, by Huygens; and four 
by Cassini, viz. Japetus, the outermost of all, Ehea, TethySy 
and Dione), These were followed by the discovery, by 
William Herschel, in 1789, of two, JUwms and Ence- 
ladusj situated nearest to the planet. Finally, the seventh, 
satellite, Syperion^ the last but one according to distance^ 
was discovered almost simultaneously by Bond, at Cambridge 
(U.S.), and by Lassell at Liverpool, in September, 1848. 
The relative magnitudes and relations of distances in thi» 
partial system have been already treated of. {Cosmos, vol. i. 
p. 81, vol. iv. pp. 426-445). The periods of revolution and the 
mean distances, the latter expressed in fractional parts of 
the equatorial radius of the primary, are, according to the 
observations instituted by Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of 
Good Hope,* between 1835 and 1837, the following : 



Satellites 

according to 

the order of 

their discovery. 



f 

g 
e 

d 

c 

a 

h 

h 



Satellites 

according to 

their distances. 



1. Mimas 

2. Enceladus 

3. Tethys 

4. Dione 

5. Rhea 

6. Titan 

7. Hyperion 

8. Japetus 



Period of 
Revolution. 



d. h. m. 8. 

22 37 22-9 

1 8 53 6-7 

1 21 18 25-7 

2 17 41 8-9 
4 12 25 10*8 

15 22 41 25-2 

22 12 ? 

79 7 53 40-4 



Mean 
Distance. 



3-3607 

4-3125 

5-3396 

6-8398 

9-5528 

22-1450 

28-0000 ? 

64-3590 



•• Sir John Herschel, Results of Astron, Observations at 
the Cape of Good Hope, pp. 414-430 ; the same, in the Out-^ 
lines of Axtr. p. 650, and upon the law of distances, § 550, 
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Between the first four satellites nearest to Saturn a 
remarkable relation of commensurdbility in the period of reno^ 
hitum presents itself. The period of the third satellite 
(Tethyf) is double that of the first (JfifiMw); that of the 
fioorth {Diane) double that of the second {Eneeladus). The 
doseness of this relation extends to -g-^ of the longer periods. 
This unnoticed result was communicated to me by Sir John 
Herschel in a letter as long back as 1845. The four satellites 
of Jupiter present a certain regularity in their distances, 
forming very nearly the series 3, 6, 12. The distance of the 
second firomthe first expressed in diameters of Jupiter is 3-6; 
the distance of the third from the second, 5*7; that of the 
fourth from the third, 11*6. Moreoyer Fries and Challis 
have endeayoured to prove the so-called law of Titius in all 
satellite systems, even in that of Uranus.* 

Ubanus. 

The acknowledged existence of this planet, the great dis- 
covery of William Herschel, has not only increased the 
number of the principal planets known for thousands of years, 
and more than doubled the diameter of the solar regions, — ^it 
has also, after the lapse of sixty-five years, led to the dis- 
covery of Neptune, through the disturbances which it under- 
went from the influence of the latter. Uranus was discovered 
accidentally (13th March, 1781) during the examination of a 
small group of stars in Gemini by its small disc, which with 
magnifying powers of 460 and 932 increased far more con- 
siderably than was the case with other adjacent stars. The 
sagacious discoverer, so thoroughly acquainted with all optical 

^ Fries, Vorlestmgen uber die Stemkunde, 1833, p. 325 ; 
Challis, in the Traneact. of the Cambridge JPhUos. Society^ 
vol. iii. p. 171. 
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phenomena, also observed that the luminous intensity de^ 
creased considerably in proportion as stronger magnifying 
powers were employed while in the fixed stars (6th and 7th 
magnitude) it remained nearer the same. 

When Herschel first announced the existence of Uranus he 
called it a comet, and it was only by the imited labours of 
Saron, Lexell, Laplace, and Mechain, which were considerably 
fiudlitated by the di^overy made by the meritorious Bode in 
1784 of the previous observations of the planet by Tobias 
Mayer (1756) and Flamstead (1690), that the elliptical orbit 
of Uranus and the whole of its planetary elements were deter- 
mined with admirable celerity. According to Hansen, the 
mean diatance of Uranus from the Sun is 1,918,239 or 
1686 million geographical miles ; his period of sidereal revolu- 
tkm, 84 y. 5d. 19h. 41m. 36s.; the inclination of his orbit to 
the ecliptic, 0*^ 46' 28'' ; his apparent diameter at the mean dis- 
tance from the Earth, 9'''9. His mass, which was determined 
as ^^l^g from the first observations of the satellites, is, ac- 
cording to Lamont's observations, only 7xi<yT 5 consequently 
hifl density would be between those of Jupiter and Saturn.* 
A flattening of Uranus was already conjectured by Herschel 
from his observations with magnifying powers of from 800 to 
2,400. According to Madler's measurements in 1842 and 1843, 
it would appear to fall between y^.y and -^.^.^ The original 
supposition that Uranus had two rings was foimd to be 
an optical illusion by the discoverer himself, in all cases so 
cautious and persevering in confirming his discoveries. 



* William Herschel, Accownt of a Comet in the FhUos, 
Transact, for 1781, vol. Ixxi. p. 492. 

• Cosmos, vol. iv. p. 446. 

» Madler, in Schumacher's Astr. Naclr. No. 493. (With 
regard to the flattening of Uranus, compare Arago, Jjimmre 
tor 1842, pp. 577-579.) 
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The Satellites op Ubanits. 

" Uranus," says Sir John Herschel, " is attended by 
satellites — ^four at least, probably five or six." They present 
a great and hitherto unparalleled peeuliarity, viz. that while 
all satellites (those of the Earth, of Jupiter, of Saturn), as well 
as all the principal planets, move from west to east ; and with 
the exception of a few asteroids in orbits not much inclined 
towards the ecliptic, the satellites of Uranus moye from east to 
west in orbits which are nearly circular, and form an angle of 
78° 58' with the ecliptic — very nearly perpendicular to it. In 
the case of the satellites of Uranus, as well as those of Saturn, 
the arrangement and nomenclature, according to their distances 
from the primary, are to be distinguished from the arrange- 
ment according to the epoch of discovery. According to a 
private commimication from Sir John Herschel (November 
8th, 1851), Mr. Lassell has distinctly observed on the 24th, 
28th, 30th of October, and 2nd of November of the above 
year, two satellites of Uranus, which appear to be situated 
still nearer to the primary than the first satellite observed by 
Sir William Herschel, to which he ascribed a period of revo- 
lution of about 5 days and 21 hours, but which was not recog- 
nized. The periods of revolution of the two satellites now 
seen by Lassell were near to 4 and 2^ days. Of the satellites of 
Uranus the second and fourth were first discovered by WiUiam 
Herschel in 1787, then the first and fifth in 1790, and, finally, 
the sixth and third in 1794. During the fifty-six years which 
have elapsed since the last discovery of a Uranus satellite (the 
third), the existence of six satellites has frequently been im- 
justly doubted ; the observations of the last twenty years have 
gradually proved how trustworthy the great discoverer' of 
Slough has been in this as in all other branches of planetary 
astronomy. Those satellites of Uranus which have been seen 
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agam up io this time are the first, second, fourth, and sixth. 
Perhaps it may be ventured to add the third, after the obser- 
vations of Lassell on the 6th November, 1848. On account of 
the large opening of his reflecting telescope, and the abundance 
of light thus obtained, the elder Herschel considered that 
with the sharpness of his vision, under favourable atmospheric 
circumstances, a magnifying power of 157 was sufficient; his 
son recommends in general a power of 300 for these extremely 
small luminous discs (luminous points). The second and 
fourth satellites were seen again the earliest, the most fre- 
quently and positively by Sir John Herschel, from 1828 to 
1834, in Europe and at the Cape of Good Hope, subsequently 
by Lamont at Munich and Lassell at Liverpool. The first 
satellite of Uranus was found by Lassell (September 14th 
to November 9th, 1847), and by Otto Struve (October 8th to 
December 10th, 1847). The outermost (the sixth) by Lamont 
(October 1st, 1837). The fifth appears never to have been 
seen again, and the third not satisfactorily enough.'^ The par- 
ticulars here put together are not without importance, also for 
the reason that they tend to excite caution in not placing too 
much confidence in so-called negative evidence. 

Neptune. 

The merit of having successfully conducted and announced 
an inverse problem of disturbance, that '' of deducing from 
the given disturbances of a known planet the elements of an 
unknown one," and even of having by a bold prediction occa- 
sioned the important discovery of Neptune by Gralle on the 
23rd of September, 1846, belongs to the faculty of acute 

•^ For the observations of Lassell at Starfield (Liverpool), 
and of Otto Struve, compare Monthly Notices of the Boyal 
Astron, 8oc. vol. viii. 1848, pp. 43-47 and 135-139 ; also 
Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 623, p. 365. 
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reasoning and the perseyering industrj of Lererrier.** This is, 
as Encke expresses himself, the most brilliant of all planetary 
discoveries, because purely theoretical investigations have 
rendered possible the prediction of the existence and the place 
of the new planet. The celerity with which the planet was 
afterwards found, was itself favoured by the excellent star- 
chart drawn up by Bremiker for the Berlin Academy." 

While among the distances of the exterior planets from 
the Sun, that of Saturn (9*53) is nearly double as great as 
the distance of Jupiter (5*20), the distance of Uranus (19*18) 
is, however, more than double that of Saturn ; so the distazice 
of Neptune (80*04) is less than that which would be re- 
quired for a repeated doubling of the distance by full ten 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun, ix. an entire 
third of Neptune's distance from the Sun. The phneUtfy 
hou/ndaries were at that time 2484 million of geographicsd 
miles from the central body. By the discovery of Neptune 
the landmark of our planetary knowledge has been advanced 
more than 892 million miles further (more than 10*8 times 
the distance of the Sun from the Earth). According as the 
disturbances are recognized which each last planet ex- 
periences, so will other planets be gradually discovered which 
now remain invisible by means of our telescopes on account 
of their remoteness.^ 

According to the most recent determinations, Neptune's 
period of revolution is 60126*7 days, or 164 years and 226 
days, and his half major axis 30*03628. The eccentricity of 



^ Berhard von Lindenau, Beitra^ zwr Gegchichte det 
Neptwng'Entdeckrmg in the supplementary sheet to Schum. 
Astr. Nachr, 1849, p. 17. 

^ Astr. Nachr. No. 580. 

^ Leverrier, Becherohes 9ur les mouvemem de la JPlaneU 
JECerschely 1846, in the Oonnaissance dea Jhmpapour Van 1949, 
p. 254. 
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his orbit, next to that of Venus the smallest, is 0*00871946 ; 
his mass, yttts'^ ^ apparetU diameter y according to Encke 
mad Galle, 2"*70, according to Challis even 3'''07 ; which giyes 
as his density, in comparison with the Earth, 0*230 ; greater, 
therefore, than that of Uranus 0-l73.«* 

8oon after the first discovery of Neptune by GaUe, a ring 
was ascribed to him by Lassell and Challis. The former 
employed a magnifying power of 567, and endeavoured to 
determine the considerable inclination of the ring to the 
ecliptic ; but subsequent investigations have, as long before, 
IB the case of Uranus, contradicted the opinion of the exist* 
^ice of a ring round Neptune. 

I dare scarcely allude in this work to the certainly earlier 
labours of the distinguished and acute English geometrician, 
Kr. Adams, of St. John's College, Cambridge. The histori- 
cal f»c\» which refer to these labours, and to Leverrier's and 
€(alle's happy discovery of the new planet, have been circum- 
stantially and impartially developed from reliable sources in 
two works, by the Astronomer Royal, Airy, and by Bemhard 
Yon lindenau.*^' Intellectual endeavours, almost simultane* 

• The very important element of the mas9 of Neptune has 
been gradually increased from ^dX^i ^cording to Adams, 
\^\l( i according to Peirce, y^^Tnr according to Bond, and 
I g j g g according to Sir John Hei*8chel, ^ g \^ ^ according to 
L^ell, to ii\i^ according to Otto and August Struve. The 
last result has been adopted in the text. 

•• Airy, in the Monthly Notices of the JRoyal Aatronomieal 
Society, vol. vii. no. 9 (November, 1846), pp. 121-152. Bem- 
hard von Lindenau, Beitrag ztir Qeschichte des Neptwns^ 
Emtdechtrng, pp. 1-32, and 235-238. At the instigation of 
Arago, Leverrier commenced, in the summer of 1845, his 
investigations of the theory of Uranus. The results of this 
investigation he laid before the Institute on the 10th of 
November, 1845, the Ist of June, 3lst of August, and 5th of 
October, 1846, aadi ptiblished them at the same time ; but the 
most extensive and important of Leverrier's labours which 
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ously directed to the same important end, present in their 
laudable competition so much the more interest, as they tes- 
tify by the selection of means to the present distinguished 
condition of higher mathematical knowledge. 

contained the solution of the whole problem appeared in the 
Connaissance des Temps pov/r Van 1849. Adams laid the first 
results which he had obtained for the disturbing planet before 
Professor Challis in September, 1845, without having them 
printed, and together with some alterations in October of the 
same year, before the Astronomer Royal, still without making 
them public. The latter received the final results of Adams, 
with fresh corrections referring to a decrease of the distance, 
in the commencement of September, 1846. The young Cam- 
bridge geometrician expresses himself upon the chronological 
succession of the investigations which were directed to one 
and the same object with as much modesty as self-denial : ** I 
mention these earlier dates merely to show that my results 
were arrived at independently and previously to the publican 
tion of M. Leverrier, and not with any intention of inter- 
fering with his just claims to the honour of the discovery. 
For there is no doubt that his researches were first published 
to the world, and led to the actual discovery of the planet by 
Dr. Galle : so that the facts stated above cannot detract in 
the slightest degree from the credit due to M. Leverrier." 
Since, in the history of the discovery of Neptune, mention is 
frequently made of an early share which the great Eonigs- 
berg astronomer took in the hope already expressed by Alexis 
Bouvard (the author of the tables of Uranus) in the year 1834, 
" of the disturbance of Uranus by a yet imknown planet," it will 
perhaps not be unacceptable to many readers of the Cosmos 
if I introduce here part of a letter which Bessel wrote to me 
on the 8th of May, 1840 (therefore two years before his con- 
versation with Sir John Herschel, during his visit to Colling- 
wood) : " You request me to give you information as to the 
pUmet heyond TTrcmus. I could indeed refer you to Mends in 
Konigsberg who, from misunderstanding, fancy that they know 
more about the matter than I do myself. I chose as the sub- 
ject of a public lecture delivered upon the 28th of February, 
1840, the development of the connection between astrono^ 
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The Satellites op Neptune. 

While in exterior planets the existence of a ri/ng presents 
itself only in one solitary instance, and its rarity permits of 
the conjecture that the organ and formation of an unconnected 
girdle depends upon the conjunction of peculiar and difficultly 

mical observations and astronomy. The public know no differ- 
ence between the two ; consequently their opinion was to be 
corrected. The indication of the development of astrono^ 
mical knowledge from observations, naturally led to the re- 
mark that we can by no means affirm that our theory explains 
all the motions of the planets. Uranus afforded a proof of 
this, the old observations of which do not at all accord with 
elements which coincide with the later observations from 1 783 
to 1820. I believe that I once told you that I have worked 
much upon this subject, but have come to no other result 
than the certavnty that the present theory, or much rather its 
application to the solar system, as we are acqiuiinted with ity 
■was insufficient to solve the mystery. Nevertheless, it must 
not on that accoimt be considered upon my opinion to be 
unsolvable. We must first know accurately and completely 
what has been observed of Uranus. By the aid of one of my 
young hearers, Flemming, I have had all the observations re- 
duced and compared, and thus the existing facts now lie before 
me complete. While the old observations do not agree with the 
theory, the more recent ones agree still less ; for now the error 
is a whole minute, and increases annually about 7" to 8", so 
that it will soon be much greater. I was therefore of opinion 
that the time might come when the solution of this mystery 
might perhaps be found in the discovery of a new planet 
whose elements might be ascertained by its influences upon 
Uranus, and confirmed by those exerted upon Saturn. That 
this time has already arrived I«am far from saying, but I shall 
examine now liowfar the existing facts can carry us. This is 
an investigation which I have pursued for so many years, and 
on account of which I have followed so many views, that its 
results especially interest me, and shall therefore be brought 
to an end as soon as possible. I have great confidence in 

VOL. IT. B 
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fulfilled conditions; so on the contrary the existence of satel- 
lites accompanying the exterior planets (Jupiter, Satum, 
Uranus), is a phenomenon as universal as the former is rare. 
Lassell discovered with certainty*^ the first satellite of Neptune 
so soon as the commencement of August, 1847, in his large 
twenty-feet reflector, with a 24 inch aperture. Lassell's dis- 
covery was confirmed by Otto Struve* at Pulkowa (September 
11th to December 20th, 1847), and Bond,» the director of the 
observatory at Cambridge (U. S.) (September 16th, 1847). 
The Pulkowa observations gave : the period of rotation of 
Neptune's satellite 5d. 21h. 7m. ; the inclination of its orbit to 
the plane of the ecliptic, 34° 7' ; the distcmce from the centre 
of the primary, 216,000 geographical miles ; the metss, -YjhrV' 
Three years afterwards (August 14th, 1 850), Lassell discovered 
a second satellite, for the examination of which he employed 
a magnifying power of 628.^'^ This last discovery has not, I 
believe, been confirmed by other observers. 

Flemming, who will, in Dantzic, to which place he has been 
trailed, continue the same reduction of observations for Satum 
-and Jupiter which he has now made for Uranus. It is, in my 
opinion, fortunate that he has (for the present) no means of 
■observation, and has no lectures to deliver. A time will 
indeed come when he must institute observations loith a defL 
nite aim; then he should no longer want the means of carrying 
them out any more than he does the ability to do so." 

^ The first letter in which Lassell announced the discovery 
was on the 6th of August, 1847. (Schimiacher, Astr. 
Nachr. No. 611, p. 165.) 

^ Otto Struve, in the Astr, Nachr, No. 629. August 
Struve, in Dorpat, calculated the orbit of the first satellite of 
Neptune from the observations at Pulkowa. 

* W. C. Bond, in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 137 and 140. 

*~ Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 729, p. 143. 
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THE COMETS. 

The comets, which Xenocrates and Theon of Alexandria 
call light-clouds, and which according to an old Chaldean 
belief, Apollonius Myndius considered to *' ascend periodi- 
cally from great distances in long regulated orbits," though 
subject to the attractive force of the central body, form a 
peculiar and separate group in the solar regions. They are 
distinguished from the planets, properly so called, not merely 
by the eccentricity of their orbits, and what is stiU more 
important, their intersection of the planetary orbits ; they 
also present a variability of figure, a change of outline, which 
in some instances has been observable during the space of 
a few hours ; as, for example, in the Comet of 1744, so accu- 
rately described by Hensius, and at the last appearance of 
Halley's Comet in 1835. Before Encke had discovered the 
existence of interior comets of sJiort periods of revolutiofiy 
whose orbits were enclosed within those of the planets, 
dogmatic speculations, founded upon Mse analogies as to the 
increasing eccentricity, magnitude, and decreasing density in 
proportion to the distance from the Sun, led to the opinion 
that 'planetary bodies of enormous volume would be disco- 
vered beyond Saturn, revolving in eccentric orbits, and 
*' forming an intermediate group between planets and comets, 
and indeed that the last exterior planet ought to be called 
a comet, since perhaps its orbit intersected that of Saturn, 

b2 
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the planet next to it."* Such an opinion of the connection 
of forms in the universe, analogous to the frequently mis- 
employed doctrine of transition in organic nature, was shared 
by Immanuel Kant, one of the greatest minds of the eighteenth 
century. At two epochs, twenty-six and ninety-one years 
after the Natv/rgeschicJite des Himmels was dedicated to the 
great Frederick by the Konigsberg philosopher, Uranus and 
Neptune were discovered by William Herschel and Galle ; 
but the orbits of both planets have a less degree of eccen- 
tricity than that of Saturn ; if even the latter is 0*056, so 
on the contrary Neptune, the outermost of all known planets, 
moves in an orbit whose eccentricity is 0*008, nearly the 
same as that of Venus (0 006). In addition to this, Uranus 
and Neptune present none of the predicted cometary cha- 
racters. 

As in more recent times (since 1819), the discovery of 
Encke's Comet was gradually followed by those of five inU" 
rior comets, forming as it were a peculiar group, the semi- 

^ " By means of a series of intermediate members," says 
Immanuel Kant, ''the last planets beyond Saturn would gra- 
dually pass into comets, and so the last species would be 
connected with the first. The law according to which the 
eccentricity of the planetary orbits is proportionate to the 
distances of the planets from the Sun, supports this conjecture. 
The eccentricity increases with the distance, and consequently 
the more distant planets approach nearer to the definition of 
comets. The last planet and the first comet may be called 
that body which in its perihelion intersects the orbit of the 
adjoining planet, perhaps that of Saturn. Our theory of the 
mechanical formation of the cosmical bodies is also clearly 
proved by the magnitudes of the planetary masses which 
increase with the distance fi'om the Sun." — ^Kant, Natwr^ 
gescJdchte des JSimmels (1755), in his Sammtliche Werke, 
Th. vi. pp. 88 and 195. At the commencement of the fifth 
section (p. 131), he speaks of the former cometary nature 
which Saturn was supposed to have possessed. 
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major axis of whose orbits for the most part resembles those 
of the small planets, the question was raised as to whether 
the group of inferior comets may not, as is conjectured by 
Olbers, in his hypothesis respecting the small planets, 
originally have formed a single cosmical body ; whether the 
large comet may not have been separated into several by the 
influence of Mars, in the same way that such a separation, as it 
were a bipartition, took place under the eye of the observer 
in the year 1846, on the occasion of the last return of the 
interior comet of Biela. Certain similarities in their elements 
liave induced Professor Stephen Alexander, of the College of 
New Jersey, to institute investigations' as to the possibility 
of a common origin of the asteroids between Mars and 
Jupiter, with some or even all of the comets. The grounds 
of analogy which have been deduced from the nebulous 
envelopes of the asteroids must, according to all more recent 
and accurate observations, be renounced. The orbits of the 
small planets are not parallel to each other ; that of Pallas 



* Stephen Alexander, " On the Similarity of arrangement 
of the Asteroids and the Comets of short period, and the 
•possibility of their common origin," in Gould^s Astronom, 
^aumaly no. 19, p. 147, and no. 20, p. 181. The author 
^distinguishes, with Hind, (Schum. Astr. Nachr, No. 724), 
'' the comets of short period, whose semi-axes are all nearly 
the same with those of the small planets between Mars and 
Jupiter; and the other class, including the comets whose 
mean distance or semi-axis is somewhat less than that of 
Uranus." He concludes the first essay with this remark : 
*^ Different facts and coincidences agree in indicating a near 
appulse if not an actual collision of Mars with a lai*ge comet 
in 1315 or 1316, that the comet was thereby broken into 
three parts, whose orbits (it may be presumed) received even 
then their present form; viz. that still presented by the 
/)omets of 1812, 1815 and 1846, which are fragments of tho 
dissevered comet." 
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(certainly presents the phenomenon of an extreme inclinatioii ; 
bat with all the want of parallelism between their own 
orbits^ still they do not intersect m a oometary mofrmer any 
one of the orbits of the large older, i, e, earlier discoyered, 
planets. This circmnstance, so extremely essential in eTery 
assumption of a primitive projectile direction and projectile 
Telocity, appears, besides the difference in the physical con- 
stitution of the interior comets, and the entirely vapourless 
small planets, to render the similarity of origin of both kinds 
of cosmical bodies very improbable. Laplace also, in bis 
theory of planetary genesis from rings of vapour revolving 
round the Sun, in which matter aggr^ates into spheres 
around a nucleus, considered it] necessary to separate 
the comets from the planets : " Dans Vhypathese des aones 
de vapetira et d^tm noyau s^accroissant par la amdensatiim 
de Vatmoiphere qui Venwrowne, leg cotnHes sent ^anyeres 
a/u systeme planetaire,**^ ^According to the hypothesis of 
zones of vapour, and of a nucleus increasing by the oon^ 
densation of the atmosphere which surrounds them> the comets 
are strangers to the planetary system." 

We have already directed attenticm, in the Delineations of 
Natv/re}^ to the fact that the comets at the same time possess 
the smallest mass^ and occupy the largest 9pace^ o£ any bodies 
in the solar regions ; in their number also they exceed all 
other planetary bodies, the theory of probabilities, applied 
to [the data of the equable distribution of the orhitSy the 
hnmdarieSf the perihelions, and the possibility that some 
remain inmsibUy indicates the existence of many thousands. 
We except the aerolites or meteoric asteroids, as their 
nature is still enveloped in great obscurity. Among the 

* Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde (ed. 1824), p. 414. 

* On Comets : in the Delineation of Natwe, see Cosm4»i 
vol. i. pp. 84 — 97. 
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comets, those must be distingaished whose orbits haye been 
calculated by astronomers ; aud such of which there are only 
incomplete observations, or mere indications recorded. Ab, 
according to Galle's last accurate enumeration, 178 had been 
calculated up to the year 1847, so it may be admissible to 
adopt as the total number, with those which have been 
merely indicated, the assumption of six or seven himdred 
observed comets. When the Comet of 1682, predicted by 
Halley, appeared again in 1759, it was considered very re- 
markable that three comets should be visible in the same 
year. At the present time, the investigation of the heavens 
is carried on simultaneously at several parts of the globe, 
and with such energy, that in each of the*years 1819, 1825, 
and 1840, four were discovered and calculated, in 1826 five, 
and in 1846 even eight. 

Of comets visible with the naked eye, more have been 
observed recently than during the latter part of the previous- 
century ; but among them those which have a great brilliancy 
in the head and tail, still remain, on account of their unfre- 
quency, remarkable phenomena. It will not be without 
interest to enumerate how many comets, visible in Europe 
to the naked eye, have appeared during the last centuries. 
The epoch in which they were most numerous was the 
sixteenth century, during which 23 such comets were seen. 
The seventeenth numbered 12, and of these only 2 during its 
first half. In the eighteenth century only 8 appeared, but 9 
during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century. Among 
these, the most beautiful were those of 1807, 1811, 1819, 
1835, and 1843. In earlier ages, thirty or forty years have 
firequently passed without such a spectacle presenting itself in a 
single instance. In the years, however, during which comets 
seldom appear, there may be a number of large comets whose 

* In the seven half centuries from 1500 to 1850, altogether 
52 comets have appeared which were visible to the naked eye; 
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perihelia are situated beyond the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn 
Of the telescopic comets, there are at the present time upoi 
an average at least 2 or 3 discovered annually. In three sue 



in separate succession during seven equal periods, 13, 10, 2 
10, 4, 4, and 9. The following are the individual years : — 



1500—1550 






1550—1600 


13 Com. 






10 Com. 


1600—1650 






1650—1700 


1607 






1652 


1618 






1664 
1665 
1668 


2 Com. 












1672 








1680 








1682 








1686 








1689 








1696 




10 Com. 


1700—1750 






1750—1800 


1702 






1759 


1744 






1766 


1784 (2) 






1769 








1781 


4 Com. 












4 Com. 




1800—1850 






1807 






1811 






1819 




1 


1823 
1830 
1835 
1843 
1845 
1847 





9 Com. 
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cessive months (1840) Gralle discovered 3 new comets; from 
1764 to 1798, Messier discovered 12; from 1801 to 1827,. 
Pons discovered 27. Thus Kepler's expression as to the 
nmnber of comets in the imiverse appears to hold good : ut 
pieces in ocecmo. 

Of not less importance is the careful catalogue of comets 
"which have appeared in China, and which Edward Biot has 
made known from the collection of Ma-tuan-lin. It reaches 
back beyond the foundation of the Ionic school of Thales 
and the Lydian Alyattes ; and comprises, in two sections, the 
place of the comets from 613 years before our own era imtil 
1222 years afterwards, and then from 1222 to 1644, the 
period in which the dynasty of Ming ruled. I repeat here 
(see Cosmos, vol. i. p. 84), that while from the middle of the 
third to the end of the fourteenth century it was necessary to 
calculate comets exclusively from the Chinese observations, 
the calculation of Halley's Comet, on its appearance in the 
year 1456, was the first calculation which was made from 
altogether European observations, those of Regiomontanus. 
These latter were again followed by the very accurate obser- 
vations of Apianus at Ingoldstadt, upon the occasion of the 
reappearance of Halley's Comet in August of the year 1531. 
-In the interval (May, 1500), appeared a magnificently bril- 
liant comet,^ rendered famous by African and Brazilian travels 

Of the 28 Comets visible to the naked eye which are here 
enumerated in the sixteenth century (the epoch of Apianus, 
Girolamo Fracastoro, Landgravine William IV. of Hesse, 
Mastlin and Tycho) 10 were described by Pingr6, namely, 
those of 1500, 1505, 1506, 1512, 1514, 1516, 1518, 1521, 
1522, and 1530; ftirther the Comets of 1531, 1532, 1533, 
1556, 1558, 1569, 1577, 1580, 1582, 1585, 1590, 1593, and 
1596. 

• This is the "evil-disposed" comet to which was ascribed 
the death of the celebrated Portuguese discoverer Bortho- 
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of discovery, which was called in Italy Signer Agtone^ the 
great Asia, Laugier'' has detected, by similarity of the ele- 
ments in the Chinese observations, a seventh appearance of 
Halley's Comet (that of 1378) : as well as that the third 
comet of 1840, discovered by Galle,® on the 6th of Mardiy 
appears to be identical with that of 1097. The Mexicans 
also connected events in their records with comets and other 
observations of the heavens. The Comet of 1 490, which I 
discovered in the Mexican manuscript of St. Tellier, and of 
which an engaving is inserted in my Manumens des J^eupUi 
indigenes de VAmerique, I have found, singularly enough, to 
be mentioned as having been observed in December of that 
year only in the Chinese comet-register.' The Mexicans 
had inserted it in their register twenty-eight years before the 
first appearance of Cortes upon the coasts of Vera Onz 
(Chalchinhcuecan) . 

I have in the Delineations of Nature {OosmoSf vol. i. 
p. 86) treated fully of the configuration, alterations of form, 
light, and coloiu* of comets, the emanations from their heads 



lomseus Diaz, by shipwreck, as he was sailing to the Cape of 
Qood Hope ; Humboldt, Examen CrU, de VEht, de la OSogr, 
tom. i. p. 296, and tom. v. p. 80. (Sousa, Asia Fortug- tom. i. 
p. 1, cap. V. p. 45.) 

' Laiigier, in the Cormaissance des Tem^s poti/r ran 1846, 
p. 99. Compare also Edward Biot, Becherches swr les An- 
demies Apparitions Chvnoises de la Comete de HaUeg ante- 
rieuresa Tarmee 1378, op, cit, pp. 70-84. 

^ Upon the comet discovered by GaUe in March, 1840, see 
Schumacher, Astr, Nachr, Bd. xviii. p. 188. 

* See my Vues des GordilUres (ed. in folio), pi. Iv. fig. 8, 
pp. 281, 282. The Mexicans had also a very correct view of 
the cause of a solar eclipse. The same Mexican manuscript, 
written at lefist a quarter of a century before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, represents the Sun as almost entirely covered 
by the Moon's disc, and with stars visible at the same time. 
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which bezxt backwards,^^ form the tails, from the observations 
of Hensius (1744), Bessel, Struve, and Sir John Herschel. 
Besides the magnificent Comet of 1843,^^ which could be seen 
by Bo wring in Chihuahua (N.W. America) as a small white 
cloud from nine o'clock in the morning until sunset, and bj 
Amici, in Parma, at full noon, 1° 23' eastward of the Sun,^ 

^^ This formation of the tail at the anterior part of the 
comet's head, which has occupied Bessel's attention so much, 
was the opinion of Newton and Winthrop (compare Newton's 
J^rincipiay p. 611, and Fhilos. Transact, vol. Ivii. for the year 
1767, p. 140, fig. 5). Newton considered that the tail was 
developed most considerably and longer near the Sun, be- 
cause the cosmical ether (which we call with Encke the 
resisting meditm) was the densest there, and the particuUB 
Cauda, strongly heated and supported by the ether, ascended 
more easily. Winthrop considered that the principal effect 
did not tdke place imtil some time after the perihelion pas- 
sage, because, according to the law established by Newton 
{JPrincipia, pp. 424 and 466), the maxima are imiversally re- 
tarded (in periodical changes of heat as weU as in ocean tides). 

" Arago, in the Aimtume pour 1844, p. 395. The obser- 
vation was made by the younger Amici. 

" With regard to the Comet of 1843, which appeared with 
imexampled splendour in Northern Europe during the month 
of March, near Orion, and approached nearer to the Sun than 
any hitherto observed and calculated comet, all the details 
are collected in Sir John HerscheFs Outlines of Astronomy^ 
§ 589-597 ; andin Peirce, American Almanac for 1844, p. 42* 
On account of physiognomical resemblances whose uncertainty 
was already shown by Seneca (JVa^. Quast. lib. vii. caps, xi* 
and xvii.), it was at first considered to be identical with the 
comets of 1668 and 1689 {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 128, note; Galle, 
in Olbers' Cometenbahnen, nos. 42 and 50). Boguslawski 
(Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 545, p. 272) believes, on the con- 
trary, that its previous appearances were, with a revolution of 
147 years, those of 1695, 1548, and 1401 ; he even calk it the 
Ckmet of Aristotle, " because he traces it back to the year 371 
before our era, and together with the talented Hellenist Thiersch 
of Munich^ considers it to be a comet which is mentioned in 
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the first comet of the year 1847, discovered by Hind near 
Capella, has very recently been yisible at London, near the 
Sun, on the day of its periheUoo. 

the Meteorolofficis of Aristotle, book i. cap. vi." But I would 
call to mind that the name Comet of Aristotle is vague and 
indefinite. If that one is meant which Aristotle states to 
have disappeared in Orion, and which he connects with the 
earthquake in Achaia, it must not be foi^otten that this 
comet is stated by CaUistheues to have appeared before, by 
Diodorus after, and by Aristotle at the time of the earUiquake. 
The sixth and eighth chapters of the Meteorology treat of four 
comets whose epochs of appearance are characterized by the 
Archons at Athens, and by imfortunate events. In this place 
those are mentioned in order: the tcestem comet which 
appeared on the occasion of the great earthquake at Achaia, 
accompanied with floods (cap. vii. 8) : then the comet which 
appeared during the time of the Archon Eucles, the son of 
Molon; afterwards (cap. vi. 10), the Stagirite comes again to 
the western comet, that of the great earthquake, and at the 
same time calls the Archon Asteus — a name which incor- 
rect readings have changed into Aristseus, and which was 
on that account erroneously considered by Pingre, in his 
Cometographie to signify one and the same person as 
Aristhenes or Alcisthenes. The brilliancy of this comet of 
Asteus diffused itself over the third part of the sky ; the tail 
which was called its way (0^09) was also 60° in length. It 
extended nearly as far as Orion, where it gradually disap- 
peared. In cap. vii. 9, the comet is mentioned which 
appeared simultaneously with the famous fall of aerolites 
near -^gos Potamos (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 103), and which can 
scarcely be a confusion with the aerolite-cloud described by 
Damachos, which shone for 70 days, and poured forth falling 
stars. Finally, Aristotle mentions (cap. vii. 10), a comet 
which appeared at the time of the Archon Nicomachus, 
to which was ascribed a storm near Corinth. These four 
appearances of comets occurred during the long period of 
32 Olympiads: viz. the fall of aerolites, according to the 
JParian Chronicle, 01. 78, 1. (468 b. c), under the Archon 
Theagenides ; the great comet of Asteus which appeared 
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For the explanation of what has been said above of the 
remark of Chinese astronomers on the occasion of their 
observation of the Comet of March, 837, in the dynasty of 

at the time of the earthquake at Achaia, and disappeared 
in the consteDation of Orion, in 01, 101, 4 (373 b. c): 
Eucles, the son of Molon, erroneously called Euclides Dio- 
dorus (xii. 53,) in 01. 88, 2 (427 b. c), as is also con- 
firmed by the commentary of Johannes Philoponus; the comet 
of Nicomachus in 01. 109, 4 (341 b. c). The date as- 
signed by Pliny for the jiibcd effigies mutata m hastam, is 
Ol. 108 {Plinitis,ii. 25). Seneca also agrees in connecting 
the comet of Asteus {01. 101, 4) immediately with the earth- 
quake in Achaia, as he mentions the downfall of Bura and 
Helice, which towns Aristotle does not expressly mention, in 
the following manner : " Effigiem ignis longi fuisse, Callis- 
thenes tradit, antequam Burin et Heiicen mare absconderet. 
Aristoteles ait, non trabem illam, sed cometam fuisse." " Callis- 
thenes affirms that the fiery shape appeared long before the 
sea overwhelmed Buris and Helice. Aristotle says that this 
was not a meteor, but a comet.*' (Seneca, ^at. Qtusst. vii. 5). 
Strabo (viii. p. 384, Cos.) places the downfall of these two 
frequently mentioned towns two years before the battle of 
Leuctra, whence again results the date, 01. 101, 4. Finally, 
after Diodorus Siculus had more fully described this event 
as having occurred under the Archon Asteus (xv. 48, 49), 
he places the brilliant comet which threw shadows (xv. 50) 
under the Archon Alcisthenes a year later, 01. 102, 1 
(372, JL. c), and as a prediction of the decline of the 
Lacedaemonian rule ; but the later Diodorus had the habit of 
transferring an event from one year to another : and the oldest 
and most reliable witnesses, Aristotle and the Parian Chronicle, 
speak in favour of the epoch of Asteus before that of Alcis- 
thenes. Now since the assumption of a period of revolution for 
the beautiful Comet of 1843 of 147| years, leads Boguslawski 
to assign to its appearances the dates 1695, 1548, 1401, and 
1 106 up to the year 371 before our era, the comet of the earth- 
giuike of Achaia corresponds with it, according to Aristotle, 
within two — according to Diodorus to within one year : which, 
if we could know anything of the similarity of the orbit, is, 
when taking into consideration the probable disturbances^ 
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Huu^, I insert here a translation firom Ma-tnan-lin of the 
verbal statement of tbe law of direction of the tail. It is 
said there : *' In general the tail of a comet which is situated 

> 

during a period of 1214 years, certainly a very small error 
"When Pingre, in the Cometographie (1783, torn. i. pp. 259- 
262), relying npon Diodorus and the Archon Alcisthenes 
instead of Asteus, places the comet in question in Orion, in 
01, 102, and still in the commencement of July, 371 before 
Christ, instead of 372; the reason perhaps lies in the cir- 
cumstance that, like some other astronomers, he characterises 
the first year before the Christian era, as armo 0. It is to be 
observed, in conclusion, that Sir John Herschel assumes for 
the Comet of 1843, seen in full daylight near the Sun, an 
entirely diflferent period of revolution, one of 175 years; which 
leads to the years 1668, 1493, and 1318, as the dates of its 
previous appearances. (Compare Outlines^ pp. 208-372, with 
Galle, in Olbers' Cometenhahnen, p. 208 ; and Cosmos^ voL i. 
p. 126.) Other combinations by Peirce and Clausen lead 
to periods of revolution of even 2\^ or 7^ years: — ^a suffi- 
cient proof how hazardous it is to trace back the Comet 
of 1843 to the Archonship of Asteus. The mention of a comet 
under the Archonship of Nicomachus, in the Meteor ol, lib. L 
cap. vii. 10, has at least the advantage of showing us that this 
work was written when Aristotle was at least 44 years of age. 
It has always appeared to me remarkable that the great man, 
as he was already 14 years old at the time of the earthquake at 
Achaia, and of the appearance in Orion of the great comet 
with a tail 60° in length, should speak with so little anima- 
tion of so brilliant an object, and content himself with enume- 
rating it among the other comets " which had appeared in his 
time.'* The astonishment increases when in the same chapter 
the statement is found that he had seen with his own eyes 
something misty, even a feeble haza (kojultj) round a fixed star 
in the hip-bone of the Dog (perhaps Procyon in the small Dog,) 
{Meteorol. i. 6, 9.) Aristotle also speaks (i. 6, 11) of his 
observation of the occultation of a star in Gemini by the disc of 
Jupiter. With regard to the vaporous or nebulous envelope 
of Procyon ( ? ), it recalls to my mind a phenomenon of which 
frequent mention is made in the old Mexican annals according 
to the Codex Tellerianm, " This year," it is said there, « OitlaU 
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eastwards from the Sun is directed towards the east, calcu- 
lating from the nucleus ; but if the comet appears to the 
west of the Sun, the tail turns towards the west." ^ Fracas* 
toro and Apianus say, still more correctly, ^^ that a line 
produced through the head of a comet in the direction of the 
axis of the tail meets the Sun." The words of Seneca are 
also characteristic : " The tails of comets fly from the Sun's 
rays." (Wat. QucBst. vii. 20.) While among the yet known 
planets and comets the periods of rotation dependent upon 
the half-major axis, the shortest and the longest of the planets 
are in the proportion of 1 : 683, the proportion in the case 
of the comets is as 1 : 2670. Mercury (87d'97.) is here' 
compared with Neptune (60,126d*7.), and the Comet of 
Encke (3'3 years) with the Comet of 1680 (8814 years) 
observed by Gottfried Kirch at Coburg, Newton, and Halley. 
The distance of the fixed star nearest to our solar system (a 
Centauri) from the aphelion (point of greatest distance from 
the Sun) of the last-named comet is determined by Encke in 
an excellent treatise. The small velocity of its motion (ten 
feet in a second) in this outermost part of its orbit, the 
greatest proximity which the Comet of Lexell and Burckhardt 
(1770) has attained to the earth (six times the distance of the 
Moon), and the Comet of 1680 (and still more that of 1843) to 
the Sun, I have abeady treated of in Cosmos, vol. i. p. 95, and 
vol. iv. pp. 351 — 353. The second comet of the year 1819, 
which appeared, in Europe, suddenly to break forth from out 
of the Sun s rays in considerable magnitude, passed, according 

eholoa smoked again;" this is the name of the planet VenLS^ 
also called Tlazoteotl in the Aztec language (see my Viies 
des Cordilleres, torn. ii. p. 303): this is probably, in the 
Grecian as well as the Mexican sky, a phenomenon of atmo- 
spheric refraction — the appearance of small haloes. 

" Edward Biot, in the Comptes rendus, torn. xvi. 1843, 
p. 751. 
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to the calculation of its elements, across the Sun^s disc on the 
26tli of June ;" unfortunately its passage was not observed. 
This must also have been the case with the Comet of 1823, 
which, besides the ordinary tail turned from the Sun, had 
also another turned directly towards it. If the tails of both 
comets had a considerable length, vaporous parts of them must 
have mixed with our atmosphere, as certainly often happens. 
The question has been raised as to whether the wonderful 
mists of 1783 and 1831, which covered a great paH of the Con- 
tinent, were conseqttences of such an a>dmixtwre?^ 

While the quantity of radient heat received by the Comets 
of 1680 and 1843 in such close proximity to the Sun has 
been compared to the focal temperature of a 32-inch burning 
mirror;^* a highly-deserving" astronomical Mend of mine 



^* Galle, in the Supplement to Olbers' Cometenhahnen, 
p. 221, no. 130. (With respect to the probable passage of 
the two-tailed comet of 1823, see JSdinh, Eev. 1848, no. 175, 
p. 193.) The treatise shortly before quoted in the text, con- 
taining the true elements of the Comet of 1680, contradicts 
Halley's fantastic idea, according to which, with a presumed 
period of 575 yeai's, it had appeared at all the great epochs 
of the human race : at the time of the Deluge according to 
Hebrew traditions, in the age of Ogyges according to Greek 
traditions, at the Trojan war, on the destruction of Nineveh, 
on the death of Julius Caesar, &c. The period of revolution 
resulting from Encke's calculation is 8814 years. The least 
distance from the surface of the Sun was, on the 17th of 
December, 1680, only 128,000 geographical miles; conse- 
quently 80,000 less than the distance of the Earth from the 
Moon. The aphelion is 853*3 times the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun, and the proportion of the smallest to the greatest 
distance from the Sun is as 1 : 140000. 

" Arago, in the Amiitaire potir 1832, pp. 236-255. 

^* Sir John Herschel, Outlines, §. 592. 

" Bemhard von Lindenau, in Schumacher, Astr, Nachr, 
no. 698, p. 25. 
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maintains that *' all comets which are without a solid nucleus 
(on account of their extremely small density), have no solar 
heat, only the temperature of cosmical space."** If we take 
into consideration the numerous and striking analogies of 
the phenomena which, according to Melloni and Forbes, 
luminous and non-luminous sources of heat present, it ap- 
pears difficult, in the present state of our physical reasoning, 
not to assume that processes go on in the Sun itself which 
simultaneously produce radiant light and radiant heat by 
vibrations of the ether (waves of diflferent lengths). The 
darkening of the Moon by a comet, stated to have taken 
place in the year 1454, which the Jesuit Pontanus, the first 
translator of the Byzantine author, George Phranza, believed 
that he had discovered in a monkish manuscript, has long 
been mentioned in many astronomical works. This state- 
ment of the passage of a comet between the Earth and Moon 
in 1454 is quite as erroneous as that asserted by Lichtenberg 
of the Comet of 1770. The Chronicon of Phranza first ap- 
peared complete at Vienna in 1796, and it is said there 
expressly, that in the year of the world 6962, while an eclipse 
of the Moon took place, a comet like a mist appea/red and 
came near to the Moon quite in the ordinary manner, according 
to the order and circular orbits of the heavenly luminaries. 
The year of the world (=1450) is incorrect, as Phranza says 
distinctly the eclipse of the Moon and the appearance of the 
comet were seen after the taking of Constantinople (May the 
19th, 1453), and an eclipse of the Moon actually happened 
upon the 12th of May, 1454. (See Jacobs, in Zach's Monatl. 
Corresp, bd. xxiii. 1811, pp. 196-202.) 

The relation of Lexell's Comet to the satellites of Jupiter, 
and the perturbation which it suffers from them without influ- 
encing their periods of revolution {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 96), have 

_i_ 1 1 . __m ■ 11 - —I 1 ■ — ' ' 

^ CosmoSf vol. iii. pp. 42 and 45« 

VOL. IV, 8 
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been more accurately investigated by LeveiTicr. IMessier 
discovered this remarkable comet as a feeble nebulous spot in 
Sagittarius upon the 14th of June, 1770; but eight days 
after, its nucleus shone as brightly as a star of the 2nd 
magnitude. Before the perihelion passage, no tail was 
visible; afterwards it developed itself by slight emanations 
scarcely one degree in length. Lexell found for his comet an 
elliptic orbit, and the period of rotation of 5*585 years, which 
"Burckhardt confirmed in his excellent prize essay. According 
to Clausen it had approached the Earth upon the 1st of July, 
1770, to a distance of 363 times the Earth's radius (1,244.000 
geographical miles, or six times the Moon's distance). That 
the comet was not seen before March, 1776, and not later than 
October, 1781, according to Lexell's previous conjecture, is 
analytically demonstrated by Laplace, in the fourth volume of 
the Mecanique Celeste, from the perturbations occasioned by 
the Jovial system on the occasion of the approximations in 
the years 1767 and 1779. Leverrier finds that according to 
one hypothesis respecting the comelary orbits, this comet 
passed through orbits of the satellites in 1779 ; according to 
another, that it remained at a considerable distance without 
the fourth satellite." 

The molecular conditions of the head or nucleus, so seldom 
possessing a definite outline, as well as the tail of the comets, 
is rendered so much the more mysterious from the fact that it 
causes no refraction, and, as was proved by Arago's important 
discovery {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 90, and note), that the cometary 
light contains a portion of polarized light, and consequently 
reflected sun-light. Although the smallest stars are seen in 
undiminished briUiancy through the vaporous emanations of 
the tail, and even through the centre of the nucleus itself, or 

" Leverrier, in the Coniptes Eendus, torn. xix. 1844, 
pp. 982-993. 
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at least in very great proximity to the centre (per centrum 
non aliter quam per nubem ulteriora cematur : Seneca, Nat. 
Qtusst, vii. 18); so, on the contrary, the a/nalym of the 
cometary light in Arago's experiments, during which I was 
present, shows that the vaporous envelopes are capable* of 
reflecting light notwithstanding their extremely slight den- 
sity, and that these bodies have " an imperfect transparency,*^ 
since light does not pass through them tmimpeded.'* In this 
group of vaporous bodies, the solitary instances of great 
luminous intensity, as in the Comet of 1843, or the star-like 
shining of a nucleus, excite so much the more astonishment 
when it is assumed that their light proceeds solely from a reflec- 
tion of the solar ravs. Is there not, however, in addition to 
this, a peculiar light-producing process going on in the comets? 
The brush-like membered tails emanating from the comets, 
and consisting of vapoury matter of millions of miles in 
length, difluse themselves in space; and form, perhaps, either 
the resisting tnedivm^ itself, which gradually contracts the 
orbit of Encke's Comet, or they mix with the old cosmical 
matter which has not aggregated into spheres, or condensed 
into the rings, and which appears to us as the zodiacal light. 
We see, as it were, before our eyes, material particles dis- 
appear, and can scarcely conjecture where they again collect. 
However probable may be the condensation^ in the neighbour- 
hood of the central body of our system, of a gaseous fluid 
filling space, still in the case of the comets whose nuclei, 
according to Yajz, diminish in the perihelion, this fluid con- 



^ Newton considered that the most brilliant comets shone 
^nly with reflected sun-light. " Splendent cometsB," says he, 
*^ luce Solis a se reflexa." {Frinc, Mathem, ed. Le Seur et 
Jaquier, 1760, tom. iii. p. 577. 

^ Bessel, in Schtim, Jahrluchfor 1837, p. 169. 

^ Cosmos^ voL i. p. 92, and vol. iii. p. 47. . 

8 2 
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densed there, can scarcely be looked upon as pressing upon 
a vesicular vapoury envelope.* Although in the streamers of 
the comets the outlines of the reflecting portion of the 
vapoury envelope is generally very indefinite, the circTim- 
stance that in some individuals (for example, Halley's Comet 
at the 2nd of January, 1836, at the Cape of Good Hope), a 
sharpness of outline has been observed on the anterior para- 
bolic part of the body, such as our masses of clouds seldom 
present, is so much the more striking and instructive as to the 
molecular condition of these bodies. The celebrated observer 
at the Cape compared the imusual appearance, testifying to 
the intensity of the mutual attraction of the particles, with 
that of an alabaster vessel strongly illuminated in the in- 
terior.2* 

Since the appearance of the astronomical part of my 
Delineation of Natwre^ the cometary world has presented a 
phenomenon whose mere possibility could scarcely have been 
suspected beforehand. Biela's Comet, an interior one of 

* Valz, Essai stir la determination de la densite de V ether 
dans respace planetaire, 1830, p. 2 ; and Cosmos, vol. i. p. 91, 
The so-carefully observing and always imprejudiced HeveHus 
had also directed attention to the increase in the size of the 
cometary nuclei, with increased distance from the Sun. (Pingre, 
Cometographie, tom. ii. p. 193.) The determinations of the 
diameter of Encke's Comet in the perihelion is very difficult, 
if accuracy is desired. The comet is a nebulous mass, in 
which the centre, or one point of it, is the brightest, even 
prominently bright. From this point, which however presents 
no appearance of a disc, and cannot be called a comet-head, 
the light decreases very rapidly all aroimd, and at the same 
time the vapour elongates towards one disc, so that this 
elongation appears as a tail. The measurements, therefore, 
refer to this mass of vapour, whose circumference, without 
having really definite boundaries, decreases in perihelion. 

^ Sir John Herschel, Besults of Astronomical ObservatioM 
at the Cape of Good Mope, 1847, § 366, pi. zv. and xvi* 
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short period, 6 J- years in its revolution, has separated into 
two comets of similar figure though unequal dimensions, 
both having a head and tail. So long as they could be ob- 
served, they did not imite again, and proceeded on their 
course separately, almost parallel with each other. Hind 
had, on the 19th of December, 1845, already remarked a kind 
of protuberance towards the north ; but on the 21st there 
was, according to Encke's observation in Berlin, still no 
signs of a separation visible. The subsequent separation was 
first detected in North America on the 29th of December, 
1845 ; in Europe, not until the middle and end of January, 
1846. The new smaller comet proceeded towards the 
north. The distance of the two was at first 3', after- 
wards (February 20th), according to Otto Struve's interesting 
drawing, 6'.** The luminous intensity varied in such a 
manner that the gradually increasing secondary comet for 
some time exceeded the principal comet in brightness. The 
nebulous envelopes which surrounded each of the nuclei had 
no definite outlines : that of the larger comet indeed showed 
a less luminous protuberance towards S.S.W. ; but the space 
between the two comets was seen at Pulkowa quite free from 
nebulous matter.** A few days later. Lieutenant Maury in 
Washington remarked, with a nine-inch Munich refractor, 
rays which proceeded from the larger older comet to the 
smaller new one, so that a kind of bridge-Hke connection was 



* The subsequent (5th of March) increase of distance seen 
to the extent of 9° 19 was, as Plantamour has shown, merely 
apparent and dependent upon the approximation to the Earth. 
Both parts of the double comet remained at the same distance 
from each other from February until the 10th of March. 

*• " Le 19 Fevrier, 1846, on apergoit le fond noir du ciel 
qui separe les deux com^tes.*' — Otto Struve, in the Bulletin 
physico-mathematigue de VAcad. dea Sciences de 8t, Feters" 
hov/rgy torn. vi. no. 4. 
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produced for some time. On the 24th of March, the smaller 
comet was scarcely perceptible, on account of the decreasing 
luminous intensity. The larger one only was seen up to the 
16th or 20th of April, when this also disappeared. I have 
described the wonderful phenomenon in detail,^ so £ir as it 
could be observed. Unfortunately, the actual separation and 
the immediately previous condition of the older comet escaped 
observation. Did the separated comet become invisible only 
on account of distance and feeble luminosity, or did it resolve 
itself? Will it be again detected as an attendant^ and will 
the Comet of Biela present similar anomalies at other re- 
appearances ? 

The formation of a new planetary body by separation natu- 
rally excites the question, whether, in the innumerable comets 
revolving round the Sun, several have not originated by a 
similar process, or do not daily originate so ? whether they 
may not acquire different orbits by retardation, i, e. imequal 
velocity of revolution, and the unequal influence of pertur- 
bations ? In a treatise already alluded to, Stephen Alexander 
has attempted to explain the genesis of all the interior comets 
by the assumption of such an hypothesis, certainly but inade- 
quately foimded. In antiquity also similar occurrences appear 
to have been observed, but not sufficiently described. Seneca 
states, upon the authority, as he himself says, of an unreliable 
witness, that the comet which was considered to have caused 
the destruction of the two towns of Helice and Bura sepa- 
rated into two parts. He adds ironically, why has no one 
seen two comets imite to form one?*® The Chinese astro- 



•^ Compare Outlines, § 580-583 ; GaUe, in Olbers' Cometen- 
hahnen, p. 232. 

^ " Ephorus non religiosissimae fidei, saepe decipitur, saepe 
decipit. Sicut hie Cometqm, qui omnium mortalium oculis 
custoditus est, quia ingentis rei traxit eyentus, qum Helicen 
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tiomers speak of "three dome-formed comets," which ap- 
peared in the year 896, and pursued their course together." 

Amoug the great number of calculated comets, there are 
up to the present time eight known, whose period of revolu- 
tion is shorter than that of Neptune. Of these eight, six are 
interior comets, i. e. such whose aphelia are within the orbit 
of Neptune, viz. the comets of Encke (aphelion, 409) of 
De Vico (5 02), Brorsen (5-64), Faye (5-93), Biela (6-19), 
and D'AiTest (6*44). If the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun is taken as = 1, the orbits of all these six interior comets 
have aphelia which are situated between Hygiea (3 "15), and a 
limit which is nearly 1 J the Earth's distance from the Sun 
beyond Jupiter. The two other comets, likewise of a shorter 
period of revolution than Neptune, are the 74-year Comet 
of Olhers, and the 76-year Comet of Halley, Up to the year 
1819, when Encke first discovered the existence of an interior 
comet, these two latter ones were those of the shoi*test period 
among the then-calculated comets. Olbers' Comet of 1815, 
and Halley's Comet are, since the discovery of Neptune, 
situated in their aphelia only 4, and b\ times the Earth's dis- 
tance from the Sun — ^beyond the limits which would allow of 
their being considered interior comets. Although the term 
interior comet may suffer alteration from the discovery of 
Trans -neptunian planets since the boundary which determines 
whether a comet is to be called an interior one is changeable, 

et Burin ortu suo merserit, ait ilium discessisse in duas 
Stellas : quod prseter ilium nemo tradidit. Quis enim posset 
observare illud momentum, quo Cometes solutus et in duas 
partes redactus est? Quomodem autem, si est qui viderit 
Cometem in duas dirimi, nemo vidit fieri ex duabus?"— 
Seneca. Nat. Qucest, lib. vii. cap. 16. 

^ Edward Biot, Recherches swr les Cometes de la collection 
de Ma-tuan-Un, in the Gomptes rendits, tom. xx, 1845, 
p. 334. 
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still this term is preferable to that of comets of short period, 
from the fact that it is in each epoch of our knowledge 
dependent upon something definite. The six interior comets 
now accurately calculated, certainly vary in their periods of 
revolution only from 3-3 to 7'4 years ; but if the return of the 
comet discovered by Peters at Naples, upon the 26th of June, 
1816 (the 6th comet of the year 1846 with a half-major axis 
of 6*32), after a period of 16 years, should be confirmed,*' it 
may be foreseen that intermediate members, in reference to 
the duration of the period of revolution, will gradually be dis- 
covered between the Comets of Faye and Olbers. Then it 
would be difficult in future to fix a limit for the shortness of 
^e period. Here follows the table in which Dr. Galle has 
arranged the elements of the six interior comets. 



* Galle, in Olbers' Methode der Gometenbahnen^ p. 232, 
No. 174. ITie comets of CoDa and Bremiker of the years 
1845 and 1840, present elliptical orbits yriik proportionately 
not very short periods of revolution. (I allude to the 3065 
and 8800 years of the Comets of 1811 and 1680). They 
appear to have periods of revolution of only 249 and 344 
years. (See Galle, op, cit. pp. 229 and 231.) 
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From the summary here given, it follows that since the dis- 
covery of Encke's Comet** as an interior one in the year 1819, 
up to the discovery of the interior comet of D 'Arrest, scarcely 

•* The short period of revolution of 1204 days was dis- 
covered by En eke on the reappearance of his comet in the 
year 1819. See the first calculated elliptical orbits in the 
Berliner. Astron, Jahrbtich, for 1822, p. 193, and for the 
constants of the resisting meditim assumed to explain the 
accelerated revolution. Encke's Vierte AJbJiandlbvrg in the 
Schriften der Berl, AJcademie for the year 1844. (Compare 
Arago, in the Anntiaire for 1882, p. 181 : in the Lettre a M, 
Alexandre de Humboldt ^ 1840, p. 12; and Galle, in Olbers' 
Cometenhahnen, p. 221.) As belonging to the history of 
Mncke^s Comet, it must here be called to mind that so far as 
our knowledge of the observations extends, it was first seen 
upon two days by Mechain on the 1 7th of January, 1 786 ; 
then by Miss Carolina Herschel from the 7th to the 27th of 
November, 1795; afterwards by Bouvard, Pons, and Huth, 
from the 20th of October to the 19th of November, 1805; 
finally, as the tenth reappearance since Mechain 's discovery in 
the year 1786, by Pons from the 25th of November, 1818, to 
the 12th of January, 1819. The^^^ reappearance calculated 
heforehand by Encke, was observed by Riimker at Paramatta. 
(Galle, op, cit, pp. 215, 217, 221, and 222.) Biela's interior 
comet, or as it is also called, Biela's and Gambart's, was first 
seen by Montaigne on the 8th of March, 1772 ; then by Pons 
on the 10th of November, 1805 ; aftei-wards on the 27th of 
February, 1826, at Josephstadt in Bohemia, by Von Biela; and 
on the 9th of March by Gambart, at Marseilles. The earliest 
rediscoverer of the comet of 1 772 is undoubtedly Biela, and not 
Gambart ; but on the other hand, he calculated the elliptical 
elements of its orbit earlier than Biela, and nearly at the 
same time as Clausen. (Arago, in ih^ Annuaire of 1832, 
p. 164 ; and in the Comptes Bendtis, tom. iii. 1 836, p. 41 5.) The 
first re-appearance of Biela' s Comet, calculated heforehand^ 
was observed by Henderson, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
October and December, 1 832. The already mentioned won- 
derful doubling of Biela's Comet by separation, took place at 
its 11th reappearance since 1772, at the end of the vear 1845. 
(See GaUe, by Olbers, pp. 214, 218, 224, 227, and 282.) 
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82 years have elapsed. Yvon Villarceau has also given 
elliptic elements for the last-named in Schumacher's Astron, 
I^achr. no. 773, and has at the same time with Valz put 
forward some conjectures as to its identity with the Comet of 
1678, observed by La Hire, and calculated by Douwes. Two 
other comets, apparently of from 5 to 6 yea/r periods of revo- 
lution, are the 3rd of 1819, discovered by Pons, and calculated 
by Encke ; and the 4th of 1819, discovered by Blanpain, and 
according to Clausen identical with the Ist of 1743. But 
neither of these can be classed with those which, from longer 
and more accurate observations, present a greater certainty 
and completeness of their elements. 

The inclination of the orbits of the interior comets to the 
plane of the ecliptic is, upon the whole, small, between 3° and 
13**; that of Brorsen's Comet alone is very considerable, and 
reaches 31°. All the hitherto discovered interior comets have, 
like the principal and secondary planets of the entire solar 
system, a direct motion (from west to east, proceeding in their 
orbits). Sir John Herschel has directed attention to the great 
rarity of retrograde motion of comets having a slight incUna^ 
tion to the plane of the ecliptic}^ This opposite direction of 
motion which occurs only with a certain class of planetary 
bodies, is of great importance in reference to the very univer- 
sally prevailing opinion as to the formation of the planetary 
bodies belonging to one system, and as to the primitive, impulw 
sive, and projectile force. It shows us the cometary worlds 
although subject even at the remotest distances to the attraction 
of the central body, in greater individuality and independence. 
Such a mode of viewing the subject has led to the idea of 
considering the comets as older ** than the planets — as it were 

^ Outlines, § 601. 

^ Laplace, Expos, du Systeme du Monde, pp. 896 and 414. 
The special view of Laplace as to the comets being " wandering 
nebulae,*' (petites nebuleuses errantes de syst^mes en systeme, 
solaires,) ^\ stands in opposition to the progress which has been 
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primitiTe forms of the loosely aggregating matter in space. 
Under these presuppositions it becomes a question whether, 
notwithstanding the enormous distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, whose parallax we know from the aphelion of the Comet 
of 1680, some of the comets which appear in the heavens may 
not be merely wcmderers through our solar system, moving 
from one Sun to another ? 

Next in order to the group of comets, I shall speak of the 
ring of the zodiacal light, as with great probability belonging 
to our solar region, and after that of the swarms of meteoric 
asteroids which sometimes fall upon our earth, and with 
regard to whose existence, as bodies in space, by no means 
unanimous opinions prevail. As in accordance with the 
course adopted by Chladni, Olbers, Laplace, Arago, Sir 
John Herschel, and Bessel, I consider the aerolites to be of 
decidedly extra-terrestrial cosmical origin, I may venture, at 
the conclusion of the section upon the planets, confidently 
to express the expectation that, by continued accuracy in 
the observation of aerolites, fire-balls, and shooting-stars, the 
opposite opinion will disappear in the same way that the opi- 
nion, universally difiPused up to the sixteenth century, as to 
the meteoric origin of the comets has long done. While these 
bodies were considered by the astrological corporation of 
*' Chaldeans in Babylon," by the greater part of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and by Apollonius M3mdius, as cosmical bodies 
reappearing at definite periods in long planetary orbits, the 
powerful anti-Pythagorean school of Aristotle and that of 
Epigenes, controvei^ted by Seneca, declared the comets to be 
productions of meteorological processes in our atmosphere.** 

made since the death of the great man, in the resolvahility of so 
many nebulous spots into crowded heaps of stars ; the circum- 
stance also that the comets have a portion of reflected pola^ 
rized light, which the self-luminous bodies are destitute of. 
Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 192, 303, 315. 
^ There were divisions of opinion at Babylon in the learned 
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Analogous fluctuations between cosmical and terrestrial hypo- 
theses, between universal space and the atmosphere, still lead 
at last to a more correct view of natural phenomena. 

Chaldean school of astrologers, as well as among the Pytha- 
goreans, and, properly speaking, among all ancient schools. 
Seneca {Nat. Quasi, vii. 3) quotes the antagonistic evidence 
of ApoUonius Myndius and Epigenes. The latter is seldom 
mentioned, yet Plinius (vii. 57,) represents him as " gravis 
auctor in primis,** as does also, without praise, Censorius 
de die natali^ cap. xvii. and Stob. JEcl. Phys. i. 29, p. 586, ed. 
Heeren, (Compare Lobeck, Aglaoph, xi.) Diodorus (xv, 50) 
believes that the universal and prevailing opinion among the 
Babylonian astrologers (the Chaldeans), was that the comets 
reappeared at definite times in their certain orbits. The 
division which prevailed between the Pythagoreans, as to the 
planetary nature of the comets, and which is mentioned by 
Aristotle {Meteorol. lib. i. cap. vi. 1,) and Pseudo-Plutarch 
{de Plac. Philos. lib. iii. cap. ii.), extended, according to the 
former {Meteorol. i. 8, 2), also to the nature of the Milky Way ^ 
the forsaken course of the Sun, or of the overthrown Phaeton. 
(Compare also Letronne, in the Mem. de VAcad. des Inscrip" 
tions, 1839, tom. xii. p. 108.) By some of the Pythagoreans 
the opinion of Aristotle was advanced, ^' that the comets be- 
longed to the number of those planets which, like Mercury, 
only became visible after a long time when rising in the 
course above the horizon.*' In the extremely fragmentary 
Pseudo-Plutarch it is said, that they *' ascend at definite 
times after a complete revolution." A great deal of matter 
contained in separate works, referring to the nature of the 
comets, has been lost to us, that of Arrian, which Stobseus 
employed; of Charimander, whose mere name has been 
retained only by Seneca and Pappus. Stobseus brings forward, 
as the opinion of the Chaldeans {JEclog. lib. i. cap. xxv. p. 61, 
Christ. Plantintis,) that the reason the comets remain so seldom 
visible to us, is because they hide themselves in the depths 
of the ether (of space), like the fiish in the depths of the 
ocean. The most graceful, and in spite of its rhetorical 
colouring, the best founded opinion of antiquity, and the 
one corresponding most closely with present views, is that of 
Seneca. In the Nat. Qucest, lib. vii. cap. xxii. xxv. andxxxi. 
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we read, " Non enim existimo Cometem subitaneum ignem sed 
inter GDtema opera natursB. Quid enim miramur, cometas, 
tarn rarum mundi spectaculum, nondum teneri legibus certis ? 
nee initia illorum finesque patescere, quorum ex ingentibus 
intervallis recursus est? Nondum sunt aiini quingenti, ex 
quo Grsecia .... stellis numeros et nomina fecit. Mul- 
tseque hodie sunt gentes, quae tantum £acie noverit ccelum ; 
qu8B nondum sciant, cur Luna deficiat, quare obumbretur. 
Hoc apud nos quoque nuper ratio ad certum perduxit. Veniet 
tempus, quo ista, qu^ nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat 
et longioris 8Bvi diligentia. Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri 
tam aperta nos nescisse mirentur. Eleusis servat, quod osten- 
dat revisentibus. Rerum natura sacra sua non simul tradit. 
Initiates nos credimus; in vestibulo ejus hseremus. lUa arcana 
non promiscue nee omnibus patent, reducta et in interiore 
sacrario clausa simt. Ex quibus aliud hsBCcetas, aliud qusB 
post nos subibit, dispiciet. Tarde magna proveniunt." " For 
I do not think that comets are a casual outburst of fire, but 
belong to the eternal works of nature. For why should it 
surprise us that comets, so rare a phenomenon, should not yet 
be subject to the regulation of any known laws ? and that 
their origin and ends should be hid from us, who see them 
only at immense intervals ? It is not yet five hundred years 
since Grreece gave names and number to the stars. And to 
this day there are many nations who know nothing of the 
heavenly bodies but as they appear to the eye, who are still 
ignorant of the causes of the waves and eclipses of the moon; 
even we ourselves have only lately attained an accurate know-^ 
ledge of these phenomena. The time will arrive when the 
diligence of a remoter age shall throw light on subjects which 
are now involved in obscurity. The time will arrive when 
our posterity will wonder at our ignorance of things so plain 
to them. Eleusis reserves her favours for those who repeat 
their visits. Nature does not permit us to explore her sanc- 
tuary all at once. We believe we are initiated; whereas we 
halt at the very threshold. Those mysteries are not revealed 
indiscriminately to all; they are laid up and enshrined within 
the penetralia. Some are revealed to the men of our age; 
some to those who shall come afterus. Great results proceed 
slowly.** 
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IV. 

THE KING OP THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

In our solar system, so rich in varieties of form, the ex^ 
istence, place, and configuration of many individual members 
have been discovered, since scarcely a century and a half, and 
at long intervals of time: first, the subordinate, or particular 
systems, in which, analogous to the principal system of the 
Sun, smaller spherical cosmical bodies revolve round a larger; 
then concentric rings round one, and that indeed one of the 
less dense and exterior planets which possesses the greatest 
number of satellites ; then the existence, and probably ma- 
terial cause, of the mild, pyramidal-formed, zodiacal lights 
very visible to the naked eye ; then the mutually intersecting 
orbits of the so-called small planetSy or asteroids, inclosed 
between the regions of two principal planets, and situated 
beyond the zodiacal zone ; finally, the remarkable group of 
interior cmnets, whose aphelia are smaller than those of 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. In a cosmical representation 
of universal space, it is necessary to call to mind the difference 
of the members of the solar system, which by no means 
excludes similarity of origin and lasting dependence upon the 
moving forces. 

Great as is the obscurity which stiU envelops the material 
cause of the zodiacal light, still, however, with the mathe- 
matical certainty that the solar atmosphere can not reach 
beyond -^ of the distance of Mercmy, the opinion supported 
by. Laplace, Schubert, Arago, Poisson, and Biot, according to 
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which the zodiacal light radiates from a vapoury, flattened 
ring, freely revolving in space between the orbits of Venus 
and Mars, appears in the very deficient state of observation 
to be the most satisfactory. The outermost limits of the 
Sun's atmosphere, like that of Saturn (a subordinate system), 
could only extend to that point where the attraction of the 
universal or partial central body exactly balanced the centri- 
fugal force ; beyond this point the atmosphere must escape at 
a tangent, and continue its course either aggregated into 
spherical planets and satellites, or, when not aggregated into 
spheres, as solid and vaporous rings. From this point of view 
the ring of the zodiacal light comes within the category of 
planetary forms, which are subject to the universal laws of 
formation. 

From the small progress which this neglected part of our 
astronomical knowledge makes on the path of observation, 
I have little to add to that which I derived from the expe- 
rience of others and myself, and have previously developed 
in the Delineation of Natture (vol. i. pp. 127-134 ; vol. iv. 
p. 308). If, 22 years before Dominique Cassini, to whom 
the first detection of the zodiacal light is erroneously as- 
cribed, Childrey, the chaplain of Lord Henry Somerset, had 
already recommended this phenomenon to the attention of 
astronomers in his Britannica Baconica, 'published ia 1661, as 
one which had previously been unnoticed and observed by him 
during several years, in February and the commencement of 
March ; so must I also mention (according to a remark of 
Olbers) a letter which Rothman wrote to Tycho, from whence 
it results that Tycho saw the zodiacal light as early as the end 
of the sixteenth century, and considered it to be an abnormal 
spring-evening twilight. The strikingly greater luminous 
intensity of this phenomenon in Spain, upon the coasts of 
Valencia and the plains of New Castile, first incited me to 
continuous observation before I left Europe. The strength of 
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the light — ^it might ahnost be called illumination— increased 
surprisingly the more I approached the equator iu South Ame- 
rica and the South Sea. In the continually dry, clear air of 
Cumana, in the grass-steppes {lUmos) of Caracas, upon the 
elevated plains of Quito and the Mexican seas, especially at 
heights from eight to twelve thousand feet, where I could remain 
longer, the brightness sometimes exceeded that of the most 
beautiful sparks of the Milky Way between the forepart of 
Argus and Sagittarius, or, to speak of our part of the hemis- 
phere, between the Eagle and the Swan. 

Upon the whole, the brightness of the zodiacal light did not 
appear to me to increase at all perceptibly with the elevation of 
the point whence it was seen, but much rather to depend prin^ 
cvpalhf upon the interior variability of the phenomenon itself— 
upon the greater or less intensity of the light-giving process : 
as is shown by my observations in the South Sea, in which 
indeed a reflection was remarked, like that seen on the 
going down of the Sun. I say principally^ since I do not 
deny the possibility of a simultaneous influence of the condi- 
tion of the air (greater or less diaphanity) of the higher 
strata of the atmosphere, while my instruments indicated in 
the lower strata, no hygrometric variations, or much rather 
favourable ones. Advances of our knowledge of the zodiacal 
light are to be expected especially from the tropics, where 
the meteorological processes attain the highest degree of 
imiformity or regularity in the periodical recurrence of the 
changes. The phenomenon is there perpetual ^ and a careful 
comparison of observations at points of diflerent elevation and 
under different local conditions, would, with the application 
of the theory of probabilities, decide what should be ascribed 
to cosmical light-processes, what to merely meteorological 
influences. 

It has been repeatedly affirmed that in Europe scarcely any 
zodiacal light, or only a feeble trace of it, could be seen in 

VOL. IV. T 
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several successive years. Has the ligbt appeared propor- 
tionately weakened in such years in the equinoctial zone also ? 
The investigation must not, however, be restricted to the 
statement of the configuration according to the distance from 
known stars or direct measurements. The intensity of the 
light, its uniformity or probable intermittence (darting and 
flashing), its analysis by the polariscope, should be especially 
investigated. Arago {Annuaire pour 1836, p. 289) has 
already pointed out that the comparative observation of 
Dominique Cassini, would perhaps clearly prove '* que la 
supposition des intermittences de la diaphanite atmosphe- 
rique ne saurait suffire a Texplication des variations signalees 
par cet astronome.*' '' That the supposition of intermittent 
variations in the diaphanity of the atmosphere, would not 
suffice for the explanation of the changes indicated by that 
astronomer." 

Immediately after the observations of this great astronomer 
at Paris, and of his friend Fatio de Duillier, an inclination to 
simila!^ labours showed itself in Indian travellers (Father 
Noel, de B^ze and Duhalde); but isolated reports (for the 
greater part only describing the gratification experienced at 
the unusual prospect) are not available for the sound discus- 
sion of the causes of the variability. It is not by rapid travels 
or so-called voyages round the world, as the labours of the active 
Homer have recently shown {Zach, Manatl. Corresp, bd. x. 
pp. 337-340), that the deserved object is to be obtained. It 
is only by a permanent stay of several years in some tropical 
country, that the problem of variable configuration and lumi" 
nous intensity can be solved. Therefore, the most is to be 
expected for the subject which now occupies us, as well as for 
the entire science of meteorology, from the ultimate difPusion 
of scientific culture throughout the equinoctial world, — ^the 
former Spanish America, — ^where large popolous towns, Cuzco, 
La Paz> Potosii are situated between 10,700 and 12,500 
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feet above the level of the sea. The numerical results wbieli 
Houzeau was able to obtain, though certainly based upon 
only a small number of observations, make it probable that 
the major axis of the zodiacal light no more coincides with 
the plane of the Sun's equator, than the vapoury mass of the 
ring whose molecular condition is unknown to us extends 
beyond the Eai'th*s orbit. {Schum, Astr, Nachr, No. 492.) 
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V. 

FALLING STABS, FIBB-BALLS, AND METEOBIC STOKES. 

Since the spring of 1845, wHen I published the DeUnea" 
turns cf Nature, or the general survey of cosmical pheno- 
mena, the previous results of the observation of aerolites and 
periodic streams of falling stars, have been abundantly ex- 
tended and corrected. Much has been subjected to a stricter 
and more careM criticism; especially the discussion, so 
important for the whole of this mysterious phenomenon, of 
the divergence, i, ^^ the situation, of the point of departure io 
the recurring epochs of swarms of &lling stars. The nimiber 
of these epochs, also, of which for a long time the August 
and November periods alone attracted attention, has been 
increased by recent observations, whose results present a high 
degree of probability. From the meritorious labours, first of 
Brandes, Benzenberg, Olbers and Bessel, subsequently of 
Erman, Boguslawski, Quetelet, Feldt, Saigey, Edward Heis, 
and Julius Schmidt, corresponding measurements have been 
commenced; and a more generally di&sed mathematical 
spirit has rendered it more difficult, through self-deception, 
to make uncertain observations agree with a preconceived 
theory. 

The progress in the study of fire-meteors would be so 
much the quicker in proportion as facts are impartially sepa- 
rated fi-om opinions, and details put to the test; but not 
everything discarded as being imperfectly observed which 
cannot yet be explained. It appears to me most important 
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to separate the physical relations from the geometrical and 
numerical relations, which latter are upon the whole capable 
of being established with greater certainty. To this class 
belong altitude, velocity, individuality, and multiplicity, of 
the points of departure when divergence is detected; the 
mean number of fire-meteors in sporadic or periodic appear- 
ances reduced according to their frequency to the same 
measure of time, the magnitude and configuration in con- 
nection with the time of year, or with the length of time 
from midnight. The investigation of both kinds of relations, 
the physical and the geometrical, will gradually lead to one 
and the same end, — to genetic considerations as to the intrinsic 
nature of the phenomenon. 

I have already pointed out the fact that, vpon the whole, 
intercourse with universal space and its contents is restricted 
to that which we acquire through oscillations exciting light 
and heat, as well as by the mysterious attractive forces which 
remote masses (cosmical bodies) exercise upon our terrestrial 
globe, its oceans and atmospheric envelope, according to the 
quantity of their material particles. The luminous vibra- 
tions which proceed from the smallest telescopic stars of a 
resolvable nebula, and of which our eyes are sensible, brings 
us a testimony of the oldest existence of matter in the same 
way that it mathematically demonstrates to us the certain 
knowledge of the velocity and aberration of light. ^ A sensa- 
tion of light from the depths of the star-filled space of heaven 



* The aspect of the starry heavens presents to us objects of 
unequal date. Much has long ceased to exist before the 
knowledge of its presence reaches us ; much has been other- 
wise arranged. Cosmos, vol. i. p. 144, and vol. iii. p. 90, 
and note. (Compare also Bacon, JVJw. Organ, Loud. 1733, 
p. 371, and Will. Herschel, in the Fhilos, Transact, for 
1802, p. 498.) 
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leads lis back, by means of a chain of ideas, tbrougb myriads of 
centuries into the depths of a/ntiquity. Although the impres- 
sion of light which streams of falling stars, exploding aerolite 
fire-balls, or similar fire-meteors give, may be of an entirely 
different nature ; although they may not take fire until they 
enter the Earth's atmosphere, still the fedling aerolites present 
the solitary instance of a material connection with something 
which is foreign to oti/r planet. We are astonished " at being 
able to touch, weigh, and chemically decompose metallic and 
earthy masses which belong to the outer world, to celestial 
space," to find in them the minerals of our native earth, 
making it probable, as the great Newton conjectured, that 
the materials which belonged to one group of cosmical 
bodies are for the most part the same.* 

For the knowledge of the most ancient falls of aerolites 
which are determined with chronological accuracy, we are 
indebted to the industry of the all-registering Chinese. Such 
reports reach back to the year 644 before our era ; therefore 
to the time of TyrtsBus and the second Messenian war of the 
Spartans, 179 years before the fall of the enormous meteoric 
mass near ^gos Potamos. Edward Biot has found in Ma- 
tuan-lin, which contains extracts from the astronomical 
section of the most ancient annals of the empire, sixteen falls 
of aerolites for the epoch fi:om the middle of the seventh 
century before Christ up to 333 years after Christ; while 
the Greek and Roman authors mention only four such phe- 
nomena during the same space of time. 

It is remarkable that the Ionian school, in accordance with 
our present opinions, early assumed the cosmical origin of 
meteoric stones. The impression which such a magnificent 
phenomenon as that of uiEgos Potamos (at a point which 
became still more celebrated sixty-two years afterwards by 



Cosmos, vol. i. p. 120. 
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the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war by the victory of Ly- 
sander over the Athenians), made upon all the Hellenic races, 
must have exerted a decisive and not sufficiently regarded 
influence upon the direction and development of the Ionian 
physiology.* Anaxagoras of Clazomena was at the mature 
age of thirty-two years when that event of nature took place. 
According to him, the stars are masses torn away from the 
earth by the violence of the rotation (Plut. de plac. Fhilos. 
iii. 13). He considers that the whole heavens may be 
composed of stones (Plato, de Legih, xii. p. 967). The 
stony solid bodies are made to glow by the fiery ether, so 
that they reflect the light commimicated to them by the 
ether. Lower than the Moon, and still between her and the 
JEkirth^ there move, says Anaxagoras, according to Theo- 
phrastus (Stobajus, Eclog. Fhys, lib. i. p. 560), yet other da/rJc 
bodies which can also produce eclipses of the Moon (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 12; Origenes, Philosophttm^ cap. viii.) Diogenes 
of ApoUonia who, if he is not a disciple of Anaximenes,* still 
probably belongs to an epoch between Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus, expresses himself still more distinctly as to the struc- 
ture of the world, and, as it were, more moved by the im- 
pression of the great fall of aerolites. According to him, as 
I have already mentioned, " invisible (dark) masses of stone 
move with the visible stars, and remain on that account 
unknown. The former sometimes fall upon the earth, and 
are extinguished; as happened with the stony star which 
fell near JEgos Potamos." (Stob. JEclog. p. 508.)^ 

• See the opinions of the Greeks as to the falls of me- 
teoric stones, in Cosmos, vol. i. p. 122; vol. ii. p. 690, note. 

• Brandis, Oesch. der Chiechisch-Hdm. Philosophie, tom. i. 
pp. 272-277, against Schleiermacher, in the Abhandl. der Berl, 
Akad. from the year 1804-1811 (Berl. 1815), pp. 79-124. 

• When Stobseus in the same passage {Eclog. Fhys. p. 508) 
ascribes to the Apollonian that he had called the stars pwmice" 
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The "opinion of some physicists" as to fiery meteors 
(falling stars and aerolites), which Plutarch develops in detail 
in the life of Lysander (cap. xii.), is precisely that of the 
Cretan Diogenes. " Falling stars," it is said there, " are not 
ejections and waste of the ethereal fire which, when they enter 
our atmosphere, are extinguished after their ignition; they 
are much rather the off-sliooU of celestial bodies, of such a 
nature that by a slackening of the revolution, they are shot 
down."* We find nothing of this view of the structure of the 
universe, this assumption of dark cosmical bodies which fall 



stone-like bodies (therefore porous stones), the occasion for 
this term might have been the idea so generally diffused in 
antiquity, that all celestial bodies were nourished by moist 
exhalations. The Sim gives back again what is absorbed. 
(Aristot. Meteorol. ed. Ideler, torn. i. p. 509 ; Seneca, Nat, 
Quast. lib. iv. 2.) The pumice-stone-like cosmical bodies 
have their peculiar exhalations. "These, which cannot he 
seen so long as they wander round in the celestial space, 
are stones; they ignite and are extinguished again when they 
fall to the earth." (Plut. de Flac. Fhilos. ii. 13.) Pliny 
considers the fall of meteoric stones as frequent (Plinius, 
ii. 59) : " Decidere tamen crebro, non erit dubium." He also 
knew that the fall in clear air produced a loud noise (ii. 43). 
The apparently analogous passage in Seneca, in which he 
mentions Anaximenes {Nat. Qucsst. lib. ii. 17), refers pro- 
bably to the thunder in a storm-cloud. 

• This remarkable passage (Plut. Zvs, cap. xii.) literally 
translated, runs thus : " But there is another and more probable 
opinion which holds that falling stars are not emanations or 
detached pai*ts of the elementary fire, that go out the moment 
they are kindled, nor yet a quantity of air bursting out from 
some compression, and taking fire in the upper regions; but 
that they are really heavenly bodies which, from some relaxa- 
tion of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregular con- 
cussion, are loosened and fall, not so much upon the habitable 
part of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that 
their substance is seldom seen.*' 
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upon our eartH, in the doctrines of the old Ionic schools, from 
Thales and Hippocrates to Empedocles.^ The impression 
made by the occurrence of nature in the 78th Olympiad, 
appears to have powerfully called forth the idea of the fall of 
dark masses. In the more recent Pseudo-Plutarch, (Plac. ii. 
13,) we read merely that the Milesian Thales considered "all 
stars to be ea/rthy wi^ fiery bodies {r^etoBrf xal ifiwvpa).** The 
endeavours of the earlier Ionic physiology were directed to 
the discovery of the primitive cause of all things, formation 
by mixture, gradational change and transition of one kind of 
matter into another : to the processes of genetic development 
by solidification or dilution. The revolution of the sphere of 
the heavens '* which holds the Earth firmly in the centre," was 
already conceived by Empedocles as an actively moving cos- 
mical force. Since, in these first attempts at physical theories, 
the ether, the fire-air (and indeed fire itself), represents the 
expansive force of heat, so the idea of the propelling revolu- 
tion rending fragments from the Earth, became connected 
with the lofty region of the ether. Therefore Aristotle calls 
{MeteoroL i. 339, Bekker) the ether " the eternally moving 
body,'* as it were the immediate substratum of motion ; and 
seeks for etjnnological reasons for this assertion. On this ac- 
count we find in the biography of Lysander, "that the relaxa- 
tion of the centrifugal force causes the^ZZ of celestial bodies;" 
as also in another place, where Plutarch, evidently alluding 
again to opinions of Anaxagoras, or Diogenes of Apollonia (De 
fade in orbe InmeSy pp. 9-23), puts forward the assertion *' that 

"* With regard to absolutely dark cosmical bodies, or such 
in which the light-process ceases {periodically f) ; as to the 
opinions of modems (Laplace and Bessel) ; and Bessel's obser- 
vation, confirmed by Peters in Konigsbei^, of a variability of 
ihe proper motion of Procyon : see Cosmos^ vol. iii. pp. 222, 226, 

• Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 35-39. 
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the Moon would fall to the Earth like a stone in a sling, if its 
centrifugal force ceased." ^ Thus we see in this simile, after the 
assumption of a centrifugal revolution which Empedocles per- 
ceived in the apparent rotation of the celestial sphere, a centri- 
petal force gradually arise as an ideal antithesis. This force 
was specially and most distjjactly described by the acute inter- 
preter of Aristotle, Simplicius (p. 491, Bekker). He explains 
the non-falling of the celestial bodies thus : " that the centri- 
fugal force predominates over the i^to^qt fall-force, the draw- 
ing dovonwards.^^ These are the first conjectures respecting 
active central forces ; and the Alexahdrian, Johannes Philo- 
ponus, a disciple of Ammonius Hermea, probably of the sixth 
century, as it were, recognizing also the inertia of matter, 
first ascribes " the motion of the revolutionary planets to a 
primitive impulse," which he ingeniously {De creatiane Mundi, 
lib. i. cap. xii.), unites with the idea of the " fall, a tendency 
of all heavy and light bodies towards the Earth." We have 
thus endeavoured to show how a great phenomenon of nature 
and the earliest purely cosmical explanation of a fall of aerolites 
essentially contributed in Grecian antiquity, step by step, but 
certainly not by mathematical reasoning, to develop the germ 
which, fostered by the intellectual labours of the following 
centuries, led to Huygens' discovery of the laws of circular 
motion. 

Commencing fro^i the geometrical relations of the periodic 
(not sporadic) falling stars, we direct our attention especially 
to what recent observations as to the divergence or point of 
departu/re, of the meteors, and their enti/rely planetary velocity ^ 

• The remarkable passage alluded to in the text in Plutarch, 
J)e facie in orhe lama, p. 923, is literally translated, 
" However, the motion of the Moon and the violence of the 
revolution itself prevents it from falling, just as things placed 
in a sling are prevented from falling by their motion in a 
circle." 
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have made known. Both these circumstances, divergence and 
velocity, characterize them with a high degree of probability 
as luminous bodies which present themselves independently 
of the Earth's rotation, and penetrate into our atmosphere 
from without^ from space. The North American observations 
of the Novemher period on the occasion of the falls of stars in 
1833, 1834, and 1837, indicated as t\xe point of departure the 
star 7 Leonis ; the observations of the August phenomenon, 
in the year 1839, Algol in Perseus, or a point between Perseus 
and Taurus. These centres of divergence were about the con- 
stellations towards which the Earth moved at the same epoch.^® 
Saigey, who has submitted the American observations of 1833 
to a very accurate investigation, remarks that the fixed radia- 
tion from the constellation Leo, is only observed properly 
'after midnight, in the last 3 or 4 hours before daybreak ; that 
of eighteen observers between the town of Mexico and Lake 
Huron, only ten perceived the same general point of depar- 
ture of the meteors,^^ which Denison Olmsted, Professor of 
Mathematics in Newhaven (Massachusetts,) indicated. 

The excellent work of Edward Heis of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which presents in a condensed form the very accm*ate obser- 
vations of falling stars made by himself during ten years, con- 
tains results as to the phenomena of divergence^ which are so 
much the more important as the observer has discussed them 
with mathematical strictness. According to him,^' ** the falling 
stars of the November period present the peculiarity that their 
paths are more dispersed than those of the August 'period, 

^° Cosmos, vol. i. p. 105-106. 

*^ Coulvier-Gravier and Saigey» RechercJies sur les Etoiles 
filantes, 1847, pp. 69-86. 

" " The periodical falling stars and the results of the pheno- 
mena deduced from the observations carried on during the 
last ten years at Aix-la-Chapelle by Edward Heis," 1849, 
pp. 7 and 26-30. 
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In each of the two periods there were simultaneously several 
points of departure by no means always proceeding from the 
same constellation^ as there was too great a tendency to assume 
since the year 1833." Besides the principal paint of <fo- 
parture of Algol in Ferseus^ Heis finds in the JMgust periods 
of the years 1839, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1847, and 1848, 
two others in Draco and the North Fole.^ *' In order to 
deduce accurate results as to the points of departure of the 
paths of the falling stars in the November periods for the years 
1839, 1841, 1846, and 1847, for the four points (Perseus, 
Leo, Cassiopeia, and the Dragon's Head), the mean path 
belonging to each was drawn upon a thirty-inch celestial 
globe, and in every case the position of the point ascertained 
from which the greatest number of paths proceeded. The 
investigation showed that of 407 of the falling stars indicated 
according to their paths, 171 came from Perseus, near the 
star 7f in Medusa's Head, 83 from Leo, 35 from Cassiopeia, 
near the changeable star a, 40 from the Dragon's Head, but 
full 78 from undetermined points. The number of falling 
stars issuing from Perseus consequently amounted to nearly 
double those from Leo."** 



*• The statement of the North Pole being a centre of radia- 
tion in the August period is founded only upon the observations 
of the one year 1839 (10th of August). A traveller in the 
East, Dr. Asahel Grant, reports from Mardin in Mesopotamia, 
" that about midnight the sky was as it were frirrowed with 
falling stars, all of which proceeded from the region of the 
polar star,'* (Heis, p. 28, from a letter of Herrick's to 
Quetelet's and Grant's Diary.) 

" This preponderance of Perseus over Leo, as a point of 
departure, did not by any means obtain in the observations 
at Bremen on the night of the \^ November, 1838. A very 
experienced observer, Roswinkel, saw, on the occasion of a 
very abundant fall of shooting stars, almost all the paths pro- 
ceed from Leo and the southern part of Ursa Major; while in 
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The divergence from Perseus has consequently shown itself 
in hoth periods as a very remarkable result. An acute ob* 
server, Julius Schmidt, attached to the Observatory at Bonn, 
who has been occupied with meteoric phenomena for eight or 
ten years, expresses himself upon this subject with great 
decision in a letter to me (July, 1851) ; " If I deduct from 
the abundant falls of shooting stars in November, 1833, and 
1834, as well as from subsequent ones, that kind in which the 
point in Leo sent out whole swarms of meteors, I am at present 
inclined to consider the Perseus jpomt as that point of divert 
gence which presents not only in August, but throughout the 
whole yea/r^ the most meteors. This point is situated, accord- 
ing to the result deduced from 478 observations by Heis, in 
Rt. Asc. 50-3^ and Decl. 51-5° (holding good for 1844-6). In 
November, 1849 (from the 7th to the 14th), I saw some 
hundreds more shooting stars than I have ever remarked 
since 1841. Of these only a few upon the whole came from 
Leo ; by far the greater number belonged to the constellation 
of Perseus. It follows from this, as it appears to me, that the 
grecft November phenomenon of 1799 and 1 833 did not appear 
at that time (1841), Olbers also believes that the maximimi 
November appearance has a period of thirty-four years 
{Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 115). If the directions of the meteor-paths 
are considered in their frdl complication and periodical recur- 
rence, it is found that there are certain points of divergence 

the night of the \^ of November, on the occasion of a fall but 
little less abuodant, only four paths proceeded from Leo* 
Olbers (Schum. Astr, Nackr, no. 372) adds very significantly: 
On this night paths did not appear at all parallel to each 
other, and showed no relation to Leo: they appear, on account 
of the want of parallelism, to belong to the sporadic and the 
periodic class of falling stars. The proper November period 
was, however, certainly not to be compared in brilliancy with 
those of the years 1799, 1832, and 1833." 
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which are always represented, others which appear only 
sporadically and changeably." 

Whether, moreover, the different points of divei^nce alter 
with the years — which, if closed rings are assumed, would indi- 
cate an alteration in the situation of the ring in which the 
meteors move — cannot at present be determined with cer- 
tainty from the observations. A beautiful series of such 
observations by Houzeau (during the years 1839 to 1842) 
appears to offer evidence against a progressive alteration." 
Edward Heis " has very correctly remarked that in Grrecian 
and Roman antiquity, attention had already been directed to 
a certain temporary uniformity in the direction of shooting 
stars darting across the sky. That direction was then con- 
sidered as the result of a wind already blowing in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and predicted to the sailors an 
approaching current of air descending thence into the lower 
regions. 

If the periodic streams of shooting stars are distinguished 
from the sporadic by the frequent parallelism of their paths, 
proceeding from one or more points of divergence, a second 
criterion of them is the numerical — the number of individual 
meteors referred to a definite measure of time. We come 
here to the much-disputed question of the distinctioh of aa 
extraordiuary from an ordinary fall of shooting stars. Two 



" Saigey, p. 151; and upon Erman's determination of the 
points of convergence diametrically opposed to the points of 
divergence, pp. 125-129. 

" Heis, Period. Stemschn, p. 6. (Compare also Aristot 
JProhlem. xxvi. 23 ; Seneca, IHat. Qucest. lib. i. 14 : *• Ventum 
significat stellarum discurrentium lapsus, et quidem ab ea 
parte qua eruinpit.") I have myself long believed in the 
influence of the wind upon the direction of the shooting stars, 
especially during my stay at Marseilles at the time of the 
Egyptian expedition. 
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excellent observers, Olbers and Quetelet, have given as the 
mean number of meteors which can be reckoned hourly in 
the range of vision of one person upon not exti-aordinary days, 
the former five to six, the latter eight meteors." For the 
discussion of thisr question, which is as important as the de- 
termination of the laws of motion of shooting stars, in reference 
to their direction, a great nimiber of observations are required. 
I have therefore referred with confidence to the alreadv- 
mentioned observer, Herrn Julius Schmidt at Bonn, who, long 
accustomed to astronomical accuracy, takes up with his 
peculiar energy the whole phenomena of meteors— of which the 
formation of aerolites and their fall to the Earth appear to him 
merely a special phase, the rarest, and therefore not the most 
important. The following are the principal results of the 
communications which I requested from him. " 

" The mean number of sporadic shooting stars appearing 
there has been found from many years of observation (between 
3 and 8 years), a fall of from 4 to 5 in the hour. This is the 
ordinary condition when nothing periodic occurs. ITie mean 
numbers of sporadic meteors in the individual months, give 

for the hour, January, 3*4 ; February, ; March, 4*9 ; April, 

2*4 ; May, 3-9 ; June, 5*3 ; July, 4*5; August, 5*3 ; September, 
4*7 ; October, 4-5 ; November, 5*3 ; December, 4*0. 

" Of the periodic meteors there may be expected^ on the 
d,verage, in each hour, libove 13 or 15. For a single period, 
that of August, the stream of Laurentius presented the following 
gradual increases from sporadic to periodic, upon an average 
of fi*om 3 to 8 years of observation. 



" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 100. 

" All that is marked in the text with inverted commas 
I am indebted for to the friendly communication of Herrn 
Julius Schmidt, attached to the observatory at Bonn. With 
regard to his eailier works of 1844, see Saigey, p. 159. 
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Time. 


in one hour. 


Number of years. 


6t]i of August 


6 




1 


7th 


11 




3 


8th 


15 




4 


9th 


29 




8 


10th 


31 




6 


11th 


19 




5 


12th 


7 




3 



The last year gave for the hour, notwithstanding the clear 
moonlight : — 

On the 7th of August . • • • • • 3 Meteors 

8th „ 8 

9th „ 16 

10th „ 18 

11th „ 3 

12th 1 Meteor. 



»» 



» 



» 
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(According to Heis, there were observed on the 10th of 
August: — 

1839 in one hour 160 Meteors 

1841 .. .. 43 

1841 .• .. 50 



99 



In the August meteor-stream in 1842, there fell at the time 
of the maximum, in ten minutes, 34 shooting stars). All 
these numbers refer to the circle of vision of one observer. 
Since the year 1838, the November falls have been less 
brilliant. (On the 12th of November, 1839, Heis still counted 
hourly 22 to 35 meteors; likewise on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1846 ; upon the average 27 to 33.) So variable is the 
abimdance of the periodic streams in individual years ; but 
the number of the falling meteors always remains considerably 
greater than in ordinary nights ; which show in one hour only 
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4 or 5 sporadic falls. The meteors appear to be the most 
seldom in January (calculating from the 4th), February and 
March." 

'' Although the Augtut and November periods are justly the 
most celebrated, still since the shooting stars have been 
observed with greater accuracy, as to their number and 
parallel direction, yet five others have been discovered. 

January: during the first days between the 1st and 
3rd ; probably somewhat doubtful. 

April : 18th or 20th? already conjectured by Arago. 
(Great streams : 25th of April, 1095, 22nd of April 1800 
20th of April, 1803 ; Costnos, vol.*i. pp. 113-114. An- 
tmaire potir 1836, p. 297.) 
May : 26th ? 

July : 26th to the 30th ; Quetelet. Maximum pro- 
perly between the 27th and 29th of July. The most 
ancient Chinese observations gave Edward Biot (unfor- 
tunately too soon taken away) a general maximum 
between the 18th and 27th of July. 

Atiyust, but before the Laurentius stream, especially 
between the 2nd and 5th of the month. For the most 
part no regular increase is remarked from the 20th of 
July to the 10th of August. 

The Laurentius stream itself, Musschenbrock 

and Brandes {Cosinos, vol. i. p. 112, and note). Decided 
maximum on the 10th of August ; observed for many 
years. (According to an old tradition which is diffused 
among the mountain-regions about Pelion in Thessaly, 
on the feast of the Transfiguration, the 6th of March, the 



" I have, however, myself observed a considerable fall of 
shooting sta^ on the 16th of March, 1803, in the South Sea 
(Lat. 13|° N.). Also 687 years before our era, two meteor- 
streams were seen in China, in the month of March {Cosmos, 
vol. i. p. 116), 

VOL. IV. V 
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heavens open daring the night, and the lights {Kav^\^a) 
appear in the midst of the opening; Herrick in SiUinum^s 
Amer. Journal^ vol. xxxvii. 1839, p. 337; and Quetelet 
in the Now>. Mem. de VAcad, de BruaelleSy torn. rr. 
p. 9.) 

October: the 19th and the days about the 26th; 
Quetelet, Boguslawski in the ^* Arheiten der schleg, 
Oesellechafi fiir mterl OuUw" 1843, p. 178; and 
Heis, p. 83. The latter instituted observations on the 
21st of October, 1766, 18th October, 1838, 17th October, 
1841, 24th of October, 1845, llth-12th October, 1847, 
and 20th-26th October, 1848. (See remarks upon three 
October phenomena, in the years 902, 1202 and 1366, 
Cosmos, vol. i. p. 116, and note.) The conjecture of 
Boguslawski, that the Chinese swarms of meteors, of the 
18th and 27th of July, and the fall of shooting stars of 
the 21st of October (0.8.) 1366, may be the now ad- 
vanced, August and November periods, loses much of its 
weight after the recent experience of 1838-1848.* 



* An entirely similar fall of shooting stars as that which 
the younger Boguslawski found for October 21st, 1366, 
(o.R.), in Benesse de Horovic, Chronicon JEcclesia Pragenm 
{Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 116), is fully described in the famous 
historical work of Duarte Nunez do Liao {Chronicae dos Beis 
de Portugal reformados,^t. i. Lisb. 1600, f. 187), but placed in 
the right of the 22nd to 23rd of October (o.s.) Were 
there two streams seen in Bohemia, and on the Tagus, or has 
one of the chroniclers eired in a day ? The following are the 
words of the Portuguese historian : ** Vindo o anno de 1366, 
sendo an dados xxii. dias do mes de Octubro, tres meses antes 
do fallecimento del Rei D. Pedro (de Portugal), se fez no 
ceo hum movimento de estrellas, qual os homees n&o vir&o nem 
ouviiao. E foi que desda mea noite por diante correrao 
todalas strellas do Levante para o Ponente, e aeabado de 
serem jxmtas comegar&o a correr humas para huma parte e 
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November: 12th'-14th, very seldom the 8th or 10th. 
The great fall of meteors of 1799 in Cmnana on the 
llth-12th of Noyember, which Bonpland and I have 
described, so far gave occasion to believe in periodic 
appearances upon certain days, that on the occasion of 
the great fall of meteors in 1833 (November I2th-13th) 
the phenomenon of the year 1799 was called to mind,^ 



tras para ontra. E despois descerao do ceo tantes e tarn 
essas, que tanto que forao baxas no ar, pareciao grandes 
^ueiras, e que o ceo e o ar ardiao, e que a mesma terra queria 
der. O ceo parecia partido em muitas partes, alii onde 
rellas nao stavao. E isto durou per muito spa^o. Os que 
to viao, houverao tam grande medo e pavor, que stavao 
•mo attonitos e cuidavao todos de ser mortos, e que era 
nda a fim do muudo.*' ^^ In the year 1366, and xxii days of 
le month of October being past, three months before the 
;ath of the king, Dom Pedro, (of Portugal), there was in 
le heavens a movement of stars, such as men never before 
LW or heard of. At midnight, and for some time after, all 
le stars moved from the east to the west ; and after being 
)llected together, they began to move, some in one direction, 
nd others in another. And afterwards they fell from the sky 
L such numbers, and so thickly together, that as they de- 
fended low in the air, they seemed large and fiery, and the 
£y and the air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth 
ppeared as if ready to take fire. That portion of the sky 
^here there wer^ no stars, seemed to be divided into many 
arts, and this lasted for a long time. Those who saw it were 
Ued with such- gi*eat fear and dismay, that they were 
stounded, imagining they were struck dead, and that the 
ttd of the world had come." 

^ Nearer epochs of comparison might have been brought 
irward, if they had been known at that time ; for example, 
ie streams of meteors observed by Kloden, 1823, Nov. 
2th-13th, in Potsdam; by Berard, 1831, Nov. 12th-.13tb, 
n the Spanish coast ; and by Graf Suchtelu, at Orenberg^ 
832, Nov. 12th-13th {Cosmos^ vol. i. p.ll2; and Schum. 
ixtr. Nachr, no. 303, p. 242). The great phenomenon of 

tj2 
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December: 9th-12tli; but in 1798, according to 
Brandes' observation, December the 6th-7th ; Herrick, 
in Newhaven, 1838, Dec. 7tb-8th; Heis, 1847, De- 
cember 8th and 10th. 

the 1 1th and 12th of November, which Bonpland and I have 
described ( Voyage aux Regions Squmoadales, liv. iv. chap, x, 
tom. iv. p. 34, 53rd ed. 8vo.), lasted from two to four o*dodL 
in the morning. Upon the vvhole journey which we made 
through the forest region of the Orinoco southwards, as fax 
as Rio Negro, we found that the enormous fall of meteors 
had been seen by the missionaries, and in some cases recorded 
in the church-books. In Labrador and Greenland, it threw 
the Esquimaux into a state of utter amazement as far as 
Lichtenau and New Hermhut (Lat. 64° 14'). At Itterstadt, 
near Weimar, the pastor Zeising saw the same phenomenon 
that was at the same time visible under the equator, and near 
the north polar circle in America. Since the periodicity of the 
St. Lawentius stream^ August 10th, did not attract general 
attention until long after the Novemher period had, I have 
carefully placed together all the considerable and accurately- 
observed falls of shooting stars on the 12th-13th November 
known to me up to 1846. There are 15 : 1799, 1818, 1822, 
1823; 1831-1839 every year; 1841 and 1846. I exclude 
those falls of meteors which differ by one or two days : such 
as those of the 10th of November, 1787, 8th November, 1813. 
Such a periodicity closely connected with isdividual days is 
so much the more wonder^l, as bodies of sych a small mass 
are easily exposed to disturbances, and thf breadth of the 
ring in which the meteors are supposed to )|e contained may 
surround the Earth for some days. The ^ost brilliant No- 
vember streams took place in 1799. 1831, 1833, 1834. (In 
my description of the meteor of 1799, the largest fire-ball 
has ascribed to it a diameter of 1° and 1^°, when it should 
be 1 and \\ Itmar diameter.) This is also the place to 
mention the fire-ball which attracted the special attention of 
the director of the observatory at Toulouse, M. Petit, and 
whose revolution round the Earth he has calculated. (Gomptes 
Bendus, 9 Aout, 1847; and Schum. Astr, Nachr, No. 701, 
p. 71.) 
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*^ Eight or nine epochs of periodic meteoric streams, of 
which the last five are most certainly determined, are here 
recommended to the industry of observers. The streams of 
different months are not alone different from each other; 
in different years, also, the abundance and brilliancy of the 
same stream varies strikingly. 

*' The uffper limits of the height of shooting-stars cannot 
be ascertained with accuracy, and Olbers considers all heights 
above 120 miles as being less certainly determined. The lower 
boundaries which were formerly {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 107) gene- 
rally estimated at 16 miles (over 97,388 feet), must be greatly 
contracted. Some, according to measurement, descend very 
nearly to the level of the summit of Chimborazo and Acon- 
cagua, to the distance of 4 geographical miles above the level 
of the sea. Heis remarked, on the contrary, a falling star 
seen simultaneously at Berlin and Breslau on the 10th of 
July, 1837, had, according to accurate calculation, a height of 
248 miles when its light first became visible, and a height of 
168 on its disappearance; others disappeared during the same 
night at a height of 56 miles. From the older labours of 
Brandes (1823), it follows that of 100 well-defined shooting- 
stars seen from two points of observation, 4 had an elevation 
of only 4 to 12 miles; 15 between 12 and 24 m.; 22 from 24 
to 40; 35 (nearly one-third) from 40 to 60 m.; 13 from 40 to 
80 m. ; and only 1 1 (scarcely one-tenth) above 80 m. their 
heights being between 180 and 240 miles. From 4000 obser- 
vations collected during nine years, it has been inferred with 
regard to the colour of the shooting-stars, that two-thirds 
are white, one-seventh yellow, one-seventeenth yellowish re4» 
and only one-thirty-seventh green." 

Olbers reports, that during the fall of meteors in the night 
of the 12th and 13th of November, in the year 1838, a beau- 
tiful northern light was visible at Bremen, which coloured 
large parts of the sky with an intense blood-red light. The 
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shooting -stars darting across this region maintained their 
white colour unaltered, whence it may he inferred that the 
northern light was further removed from the surface of the 
Earth than the shooting-stars were at that point where they 
became invisible. (Schum. Asir. Ufachr. no. 372, p. 78.) The 
relative velocity of shooting-stars has hitherto been estimated 
at from 18 to 36 geographical miles a second, while the Earth 
has only a translatory velocity of 16*4 miles. {Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 
107 and note). Corresponding observations of Julius Schmidt 
at Bonn, and Heis at Aix-la-Chapelle (1849), gave as the 
actual minimum for a shooting-star, which stood 48 miles 
vertically above St. Goar, and shot over the Lake of Laach 
Only 14 miles. According to other comparisons of the same 
observer, and of Houzeau in Mons, the velocity of four 
shooting-stars was found to be between 46 and 95 miles in 
the second, consequently two to five times as great as the 
planetary velocity of the Earth. The cosmical origin is 
indeed most strongly proved by this result, together with the 
constancy of the simple or multiple points of divergence, t. e. 
together with the circumstance, that periodic shooting-stars, 
independently of the rotation of the Earth, proceed during 
several hours from the same star, even when this star is not 
that towards which the Earth is moving at the same time. 
According to the existing measurements, fire-balls appear to 
move slower than shooting-stars ; but it nevertheless remains 
Striking that when the former meteors fall, they sink such a 
little way into the ground. The mass at Ensisheim in Alsace 
weighing 276 pounds (November 7th, 1492), penetrated only 
3 feet, and the aerolite of Braunau (July 14th, 1847) to the 
same depth. I know of only two meteoric stones which have 
ploughed up the loose earth for 6 and 18 feet; these are 
the aerolites of Castrovillari, in the Abruzzi (February 9th, 
1583), and that of Hradschina in the Agram district (May 
6th, 1751). 
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Whether anything has ever fallen from the shooting-stars 
to the Earth, has been much discussed in opposite senses. 
The straw roofs of the parish Belmont (Departement de TAin, 
Arondissement Belley) which were set on fire by a meteor in 
the night of November 13th, 1835, just at the epoch of the 
known November phenomenon, received the fire, as it ap- 
pears, not from a falling shooting-star, but from a bursting 
£re-ball, which problematical aerolite is said to have fallen 
according to the statements of Millet d' Aubenton. A similar 
conflagration, caused by a fire-ball, occurred on the 22nd of 
March, 1846, about three o'clock in the afternoon, in the 
commune of St. Paul, near Bagnere de Luchon. Only the 
ikll of stones in Angers (on the 9th of July, 1822,) was 
ascribed to a beautiful falling star seen near Poitiers. This 
phenomenon, not sufficiently described, deserves great atten- 
tion. The falling stars resembled entirely the so-called 
jEU)man candles used in fireworks. It left behind it a straight 
streak, very narrow above, and very broad below, which lasted 
for ten or twelve minutes with great brilliancy. Seventeen 
.miles northwards of Poitiers an aerolite fell with a great 
detonation. 

Does all that the shooting-stars contain, bum in the outer- 
most strata of the atmosphere whose refracting power causes 
the phenomenon of twilight ? The above-mentioned various 
colours, during the process of combustion, admit of the in- 
ference of a chemical difference in the substances. In addi- 
tion to this, the forms of these fiery meteors are exceedingly 
variable ; some form merely phosphorescent lines of such fine- 
ness and number, that Forster, in the winter of 1832, saw 
the sky illuminated by them with a feeble glow.® Many 
shooting-stars move merely as luminous points, and leave no 
tail behind them. The combustion, attended with rapid or 
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slow disappearance of the tails, which are generally many miles 
in length, is so much the more remarkable, as the burning tails 
sometimes bend and sometimes move onwards. The shining 
for some hours of the tail of a fire-ball which had long disap- 
peared, observed by Admiral Knisenstem and his companions 
during their voyage round the world, vividly calls to mind 
the long shming of the cloud from which the great aerolite of 
^gos Potamos is said to have fallen, according to the certainly 
not quite trustworthy relation of Damachos. {Cosmos^ vol. i. 
p. 122 and note.) 

There are shooting-stars of very different magnitude in- 
creasing to the apparent diameter of Jupiter or Venus; 
on the occasion also of the fall of shooting-stars seen at 
Toulouse (April 10th, 1812), and the observation of a fire- 
ball at Utrecht, on the 23rd of August of the same year, they 
were seen to form, as it were, from a luminous point, to shoot 
out in a starlike manner, and then to expand to a sphere oi 
the size of the Moon. In very abundant falls of meteors, 
such as those of 1799 and 1833, there have been undoubtedly 
many fire-balls, mixed with thousands of shooting-stars ; but 
the identity of both kinds of fiery meteors has not been by 
any means proved hitherto. Relation is not identity. There 
still remains much to be investigated as to the physical rela- 
tions of both; as to the influence pointed out by Admiral 
Wrangel,^ of the shooting-stars upon the development of the 
polar light on the shores of the Frozen Sea ; and as to the 
number of luminous processes indistinctly described, but not 
on that account to be hastily denied, which have preceded 
the formation of fire-balls. The greater number of fire- 
balls appear unaccompanied by shooting-stars, and show no 
periodicity in their appearance. What we know of shooting- 
stars, with regard to their divergence from definite points, is 
at present only to be applied to fire-balls with caution. 

^ Cosmos, vo\. \. '^. W^ wA-aatft. 
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Meteoric stanes fall the most rarely in a quite clear eky, 
without the previous formation of a black meteor-cloud, with- 
out any visible phenomenon of light, but with a terrible crack- 
ling, as upon the 6th of September, 1843, near Klein- 
Wenden, not far from Miihlhausen; or they fall, and this 
more frequently, shot out of a suddenly formed dark cloudy 
accompanied by phenomeua of sounds though without light ; 
finally, and indeed the most frequently, the falls of meteoric 
stones present themselves in close connection with brilliant 
fire-balls. Of this connection the falls of stones at Barbotan 
(Dep. des Landes) on the 24th of July, 1790, with a simul- 
taneous appearance of a red fire-ball and a white meteoric 
cloud, ^ from which the aerolites fell ; the fall of stones at 
Benares, in Hindostan, 13th December, 1798, and that of 
Aigle (Dep. de LOrne), on the 26th of April, 1803, afibrd 
well-described and indubitable examples. The last of the 
phenomena here mentioned — that which among all has been 
investigated and described with the greatest care by Biot — 
has finally, 23 centuries after the great Tbracian fall of stones, 
and 300 years since a Frate was killed by an aerolite at Crema," 

** Kanitz, Lehrbiich der Meteor ologie^ vol. iii. p. 2 7 7. 

** The great fail of aerolites at Crema, and on the shores of 
Adda, is described with especial vivacity, but unfortunately 
in a rhetorical and vague manner, by the celebrated Petrus 
Martyr, of Anghiera (Opxbs Epistolarum^ Amst. 1670, 
no. cccclxv. pp. 245-246). What preceded the fall itself was 
an almost total darkening on the 4th of September, 1511, at 
the noon hour. "• Fama est, pavonem immensum in aerea 
Cremensi plaga fuisse visum. Pavo visus in pyramidem con- 
verti, adeoque celeri ab occidente in orientem raptari cursu, 
lit in horaB momento magnam hemisphaerii partem, doctorum 
inspectantium sententia, pervolasse credatur. Ex nubium 
illico densitate tenebras ferunt suiTcxisse, quales viventiura 
nullus unquam se cognovisse fateatur. Per eam noctis faciem, 
cum formidolosis fulguribus, inaudita tonitrua regiouem 
circumsepserunt." *' The report is, that an enormous peacock 
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put an end to the scepticism of the academists. A large fire- 
ball, which moved from S.E. to N.W., was seen at one 
o^clock in the afternoon at Alen9on, Falaise, and Caen, wbik 
the sky was quite clear. Some moments afterwards there was 
heard near Aigle (Dep. de L*Ome), an explosion in a small, 
dark, almost motionless cloud, lasting for five or six minutes, 

"was seen flying in the sky above the town of Crema. The 
peacock appeared to change into a pyramid, and was carried 
from west to east with such rapidity, that in a moment it 
seemed to traverse the whole hemisphere, as some learned 
men imagined who saw it. Immediately afterwards such 
darkness arose from the denseness of the clouds as was never 
known by mortal before. During this midnight gloom, un- 
heard-of thunders, mingled with awful lightnings, resounded 
through that quarter of the heavens." The illuminations were 
80 intense, that the inhabitants round Bergamo, could see the 
whole plain of Crema during the darkness. " Ex horrendo 
illo fragore quid irata natura in cam regionem pepererit, per- 
cunctaberis. Saxa demisit in Cremensi planitie (ubi nullus 
imquam aequans ovum lapis visus fuit) immenssB magnitu- 
dini, pendens egregii. Decem fuisse reperta centiUbralia 
saxa ferunt." " You will perhaps inquire what accompanied 
that terrific commotion of nature. On the plain of Crema, 
where never before was seen a stone the size of an e^g, there 
fell pieces of rock of enormous dimensions and of immense 
weight. It is said that ten of these were found weighing a 
a hundred pounds each. Birds, sheep, and even fish vere 
killed,'* Under all these exaggerations it may still be seen, 
that the meteoric cloud out of which the stones, fell, must have 
been of uncommon blackness and thickness. The " pavo " was 
undoubtedly a long and broad-tailed fire-ball. The terrible 
noise in the meteoric cloud is here represented as the thunder 
accompanying the lightning (?). Aiighiera himself received 
in Spain a fragment, the size of a fist {exfrustris disruptorwn 
9(ueorum), and showed it to King Ferdinand the Catholic, in the 
presence of the famous warrior Gonzalo de Cordova. His 
letter ends with the words : " Mira super hisce prodigiis con- 
soripta fanatice, phvsice, theologice ad nos missa sunt ex 
Jtalia. Quid portendant, quomodoque gignantur, tibi utraque 
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which was followed three or four times by a noise like a 
cannon and a rattle of muskets, mixed with a number of 
drums. At each explosion parts of the vapour, of which the 
cloud consisted, were removed. No appearance of light was 
visible in this instance. There fell at the same time upon an 
elliptical surface, whose major axis, from S.E. to N.W., had 
a length of 6 miles, a great number of meteoric stones, the 
largest of which weighed only 17^ poimds. They were hot 
but not red,^ smoked visibly, and, what is very striking, 

servo, si aliquando ad nos veneris." " From these prodigies 
Italy has furnished us with many a marvel of superstition, 
physic, and theology ; what they portend, and how they are 
to come to pass, you will learn whenever you come to us." 
(Written from Burgos to Fagiardus.) Cardanus {Opera, ed. 
Ludg. 1663, tom. iii. lib. xv. cap. Ixxii. p. 279,) affirms still 
more accurately, that 1200 aerolites fell among them, one of 
120 pounds weight, iron grey, of great density. The noise is 
said to have lasted two hours : " ut mirum sit, tamtam molem 
in aere sustineri potuisse;" " it is marvellous that such a mass 
could be supported in the air." He considered the tailed fire- 
ball to be a comet, and errs in the date of the phenomenon 
by a year: "Vidimus anno 1510." Cardanus was at that 
time nine or ten years old. 

^ Recently, on the occasion of the fall of aerolites at 
Braunau (July 14th, 1847), the fallen masses of stone were 
so hot, that after six hoiirs they could not be touched with- 
out causing a bum. I have already treated {Asie Cen^ 
trale, tom. i. p. 408) of the analogy which the Scythian 
myth of sacred gold presents with a fall of meteors. *' 5. As 
the Scythians say, theirs is the most recent of all na- 
tions; and it arose in the following manner. The first 
man that appeared in this country, which was a wilderness, 
was named Targitaus : they say that the parents of this Tar- 
gitaus, in my opinion relating what is incredible, — they 
say, however, that they were Jupiter and a daughter of the 
river Borysthenes ; that such was the origin of Targitaus : 
and that he bad three sons, who went by the names of Lipox- 
ais, Apoxais, and the youngest, Colaxais; that during their 
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they were more easily broken during the first day after the 
fall than subsequently. I have intentionally given more time 
to this phenomenon, in order to be able to compare it with 
another of the 13th of September, 1768. About half-past 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the above-mentioned day, a 
dark cloud was seen near the village of Luce (Dep. d*Eure et 
Loire) 4 miles westward of Chartres, in which a noise was 
heard like a cannon shot, and at the same time a hissing was 
perceived in the air caused by the fall of a black stone mov- 
ing in a curve. The stone, which had penetrated into the 
Earth, weighed 7^lbs., and was so hot that it could not be 
touched. It was very imperfectly analyzed by Lavoisier, 
Fougeroux, and Cadet. No phenomena of light were per- 
ceived throughout the whole occurrence. 

As soon as the observation of periodic falls of shooting 
stars was commenced, and their appearance on certain nights 
expected, it was remarked that the frequency of the meteors 

reign a plough, a yoke, an axe, and a bowl of golden work- 
manship dropping down from heaven, fell on the Scythian 
territory ; that the eldest, seeing them first, approached, in- 
tending to take them up, but as he came near, the gold began 
to burn ; when he had retired the second went up, and it did 
the same again ; accordingly the burning gold repulsed these; 
but when the youngest went up the third, it became extin- 
guished, and he carried the things home with him ; and that 
the elder brothers in consequence of this giving way, surren- 
dered the whole authority to the youngest. 6. From Lipox- 
ais, they say^ are descended those Scythians who are called 
AuchataB; from the second, Apoxais, those who are called 
Catiari and Traspies ; and from the yoimgest of them, the 
royal race, who are called Paralatse. But all have the name 
of Scoloti, from the surname of their king ; but the Grecians 
call them Scythians. 7. The Scythians say that such was 
their origin ; and they reckon the whole number of years 
from their first beginning, from king Targitaus to the time 
that Darius crossed over against them, to be not more than a 
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increased with the length of time from midnight, and that the 
greatest number fell between two and ^ve in the morning. Al- 
ready, on the occasion of the great fall of meteors at Cumana 
in the night of the 11th and 12th of November, 1799, my 
fellow-travellers saw the greatest swarm of shooting stars 
between half-past two and four o'clock. A very meritorious 
observer of the phenomena of meteors, Coulvier-Gravier, con- 
tributed an important essay to the Institute at Paris, upon 
la variation horaire des etoilesjilantes. It is difficult to con- 
jecture the cause of such an hourly variation^ an influence 
of the distance from the hour of midnight. If under different 
meridians the shooting stars do not become especially visible 
until a certain early hour, then, in the case of their cosmical 
origin, we must assume what is still but little probable ; viz. 
that these night, or rather early morning hours, are especially 
adapted to the ignition of the shooting stars, while in other 



thousand years, but just that number. This sacred gold the 
kings watch with the greatest care, and annually approach it 
with magnificent sacrifices to render it propitious. If he who 
has the sacred gold happens to fall asleep in the open air on 
the festival, the Scythians say he cannot survive the year, and 
on this account they give him as much land as he can ride 
round on horseback in one day. The country being very 
extensive, Colaxais established three of the kingdoms for his 
sons, and made that one the largest in which the gold is 
kept. The parts beyond the north of the inhabited districts 
the Scythians say can neither be seen nor passed through, by 
reason of the feathers shed there ; for that the earth and air 
are full of feathers, and that it is these which intercept the 
view," SerodotVfS^ iv. 5 and 7 ; (Translation. Bohn's Classical 
Library, p. 238.) But is the myth of sacred gold, merely an 
ethnographical myth; an allusion to three kings sons, the 
founders of three races of Scythians ? an allusion to the pro- 
minent position which the race of the youngest son, the 
Paralatae, attained ? (Brandstatter, Scythicaf de av/rea caterva, 
1837, pp. 69 and 81.) 
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hours of the night more shooting stars pass by before midnight 
invisible. We must still long and patiently collect observa- 
tions. 

The principal characters of the solid masses which fall 
from the air, I believe I have treated of with tolerable 
completeness {Cosmos , vol. i. p. 117.) in reference to their 
chemical relations and the granular structure^ especially 
investigated by Gustav Hose in accordance with the state 
pf our knowledge in the year 1845. The successive labours 
of Howard, Klaproth, Thenard, Vauquelin, Proust, Ber- 
zelius, Stromeyer, J^augier, Dufresnoy, Gustav and Hein- 
rich Rose, Boussingault, Rammelsberg, and Shepard, have 
afforded a rich material,*' and yet two-thirds of the fallen 
meteoric stones, which lie at the bottom of the sea, escape 
our observation. Although it is striking that under all 
zones, at points most distant from each other, the aerolites 
have a certain physiognomic resemblance — in Greenland, 
Mexico and South America, in Europe, Siberia and Hindo- 
stan — still upon a closer investigation they present very great 
differences. Many contain -^^ of iron, others (Siena) scarcely 
■j^ ; nearly all have a thin black brilliant and at the same 
time veined coating: in one (Chantonnay) this crust was 
entirely "wanting. The specific gravity of some meteoric 
stones amounts to as much as 428, while the carbonaceous 
stone of Alais, consisting of crumbling lamelsB, showed a spe- 
cific gravity of only 1 94. Some (Juvenas) have a doleritic 
structure, in which crystallized olivin, augite and anorthite 
are to be recognized separately ; others (the masses of Pallas) 
afford merely iron, containing nickel and olivin ; and others 
again (to judge from the proportions of the ingredients) are 

^ The metals discovered in meteoric stones are, nickel 
by Howard, cobalt by Stromeyer, copper and chromium by 
Laugier, tin by Berzelius. 
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aggregates of hornblende and albite (Chateau-Renard), or of 
hornblende and labrador (Blansko and Chantonnay). 

According to the general summary of results given by a 
sagacious chemist. Professor Rammelsberg, who has recently 
occupied himself uninterruptedly, and as actively as success-' 
fully, with the analysis of aerolites and their composition 
from simple minerals, '' the separation of the masses fallen 
from the air into meteoric iron and meteoric stones is not to 
be admitted in its strictest sense. Metecn-ic iron is some^ 
times found, though seldom, with silicates intermixed (the 
Siberian mass weighed again by Heis of 1270 Russian pounds^ 
with grains of olivin), and on the other hand many meteoric 
stones contain metallic iron. 

*•* A. The meteoric iron, whose fall it has been possible to 
observe only a few times (Hradschrina, near Agram, on the 
26th of May, 1751, Braunau, 14th of July, 1847), while most 
analogous masses have already laid long upon the surface of 
the earth, possesses in general very similar physical and che« 
mical properties. It almost always contains sulphuret of 
iron mixed with it in finer or coarser particles, which, how^ 
ever, do not appear to be either iron pyrites or magnetic 
pyrites, but a sulphuret of iroo.^ The principal mass of such 
a meteoric iron is also not pure metal, but consists of an alloif of 
iron and nickel, so that this constant presence of nickel (on the 
average 1 per cent, sometimes rather more, sometimes rather 
less) serves justly as an especial criterion for the meteorie 
nature of the whole mass. It is only an alhi/ of two isomorr 
phous metals, not a combination in definite proportions. There 
are also pi-esent in minute quantity : cobalt, manganese, magne* 
slum, copper, and carbon. The last-mentioned substance is 
partly mixed mechanically, as difficultly combustible graphite; 

* Rammelsberg, in Poggendorff, An/nalen, vol. Ixxiv. 1849, 
p. 442. 
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partly in cbemical combination with iron, and therefore ana- 
logous to many kinds of bar-iron. The principal mass of the 
meteoric iron contains aLso always a peculiar combination of 
phosphorus with iron and nickel^ which on the solution of the 
iron in hydrochloric acid, remains in the form of silver-white, 
microscopic, crystalline needles and laminte. 

*' B. The meteoric stones^ properly so called, it is customary 
to divide into two classes^ according to their external appear- 
ance. The stones of one class present, in an apparently 
homogeneous mass, grains and splinters oi meteoric iron, which 
are attracted by the magnet, and possess entirely the nature of 
that found in larger masses. To this class belong, for example, 
the stones of Blansko, Lissa, Aigle, Ensisheim, Chantonnay, 
Klein -Wenden near Nordhausen, Erxleben, Chateau-Renard, 
and Utrecht. The stones of the other class are free from 
metallic admixtv/res, and present rather a crystalline mixture 
of different mineral substances ; as, for example, the stones of 
Juvenas, Lontalax, and Stannem. 

" Since the time that Howard, Klaproth, and Vauquelin, 
first instituted the chemical investigation of meteoric stones, 
for a long time no regard was paid to the fact that they might 
be mixtures of separate combinations ; but they were examined 
only for their total constituents, and it was considered suffi- 
cient to draw out the iron by the magnet. After Mohs had 
directed attention to the analogy between some aerolites and 
certain telluric rocks, Nordenskjold endeavoured to prove that 
the aerolite of Lontalax in Finland consisted of olivin, leucite, 
and magnetic iron ore; but the beautiful observations of 
Gustav Rose first placed it beyond doubt that the stone of Ju- 
venas consists of magnetic pyrites, augite, and a feldspar, very 
much resembling labrador. Guided by this, Berzelius endea- 
voured, in a more extended essay {Kengl. VetensJcaps-Acade- 
miens Handlingar fUr 1834), to eliminate also by chemical 
methods the mineralogical nature of the separate combina- 
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dons in the aerolites of Blansko, Chantonnay and Alais. The 
road happily pointed out by him beforehand has subseqoently 
been abundantly followed. 

*' a. The first and more numerous class of meteoric stones^ 
those with metallic iron, contain this disseminated through 
them, sometimes in lai^r masses, which occasionally form a 
skeleton, and thus constitute the transition to those meteoric 
masses of iron in which, as in the Siberian mass of Pallas, the 
other materials disappear more considerably. On account of the 
constant presence of oUvin^ they are rich in magnesia. The oli- 
vin is that part of the meteoric stone which is decomposed when . 
it is treated with acids. Like the telluric, it is a silicate of mag- - 
nesia and protoxide of iron. That part which is not attacked 
by acids is a mixture of feldspathic and augitic matter, whose 
nature admits of being determined solely by calculation from 
its total constituents, as labrador, hornblende, augite, or 
oligoclas. 

*' /3. The second much rarer class of meteoric stones have 
been less examined. They contain partly magnetic iron ore, 
olivin^ and some feldspathic and augitic matter; some of 
them consist merely of the two last mentioned simple mine- 
rals, and the feldspar tribe is then represented by anorthite.*^ 
Chrome iron ore (oxide of chromium and protoxide of iron) is 
found in small quantity in all meteoric stones ; phosphoric 
acid and titanic acid, which Rammelsberg discovered in the 
very remarkable stone of Juvenas^ perhaps indicate apatite and 
titemite, 

*' Of the simple substances hitherto detected in the meteoric 
stones, there are 18:^ oxygen, sulphwry phosphoritSy carhon, 

^ Shepard, in Sillima/rCs American Journal of Science 
and ArtSy ser. ii. vol. ii. 1846, p. 377 ; Rammelsberg, in 
Po^end. Ann, Bd. Ixxiii. 1848, p. 377. 

^ Compare Cosmos, vol. i. p. 118. 

VOL. IV. X 
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fiUcfum, aluminum, magnenum, eoMum, potassium, sodium, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, manganesiwn, copper, tin, 
and titanium. The proximate constituents are : (a) metallie : 
nickel-iron^ a combination of pbosphorus with iron and nickel, 
snlphnret of iron and magnetic pyrites ; (h) oxidized : mag- 
netic iron ore and chrome iroa ore ; {c) silieaies : olivin, 
anorthite, labrador and angite." 

In order to concentrate the greatest number of important 
fkcts separated from h^-pothetic conjectures, it still remains 
for me to deyelop the manifold analogies which some mete- 
oric stones present as rocks with older, so-called tn^ 
rocks, (dolerites, diorites, and melaphyren), with basalts and 
more recent lava. These analogies are so nrach the more 
striking, as ** the metallie alloy of nickel aind iron, whidi is 
constantly contained in certain meteoric masses,^ has not 
hitherto been discovered in telluric minerals. The same dis- 
tinguished chemist whose friendly communications I have 
made use of in these last pages, enters Mly into this subject ia 
a special treatise,** the results of which will be more appro- 
priately discussed in the geological part of the Cosmos. 



^ Zieitschrift der deufscken geolog, GeseUschqft, Bd. L 
p. 232. All the matter in the text from p. 693 to p. 596, 
which is between inverted commas, was taken from the manu- 
script of Professor Eammelsberg (May, 1851). 
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COHCLUSION. 

Ik conduding the firaiia2c^r»fi0j pait of thej^Ayxu;^ 
cftkewMvertey in taking a retrospect of what I have attempted 
(I do not say aceompUghed), after the execution of so difficult 
an undertaking, I think it necessary once more to call to mind 
that this execution could have been effected only imder those 
ccKulitions which have been indicated in the Introductiati to 
the third volume of Coimos, The attempt to carry out such 
a oonnical treatment of the subject is limited to the repre- 
sentation of space and its material contents, whether aggre- 
gated into spheres or not. The character of the present 
work differs therefore essentially from the more comprehensive 
and excellent elementaiy work* on aatrowmy which the various 
literatures of modem times possess. Aitronomyy as a science^ 
tiie triumph of mathematical reasoning, based upon the sure 
foundation of the doctrine of gravitation and the perfection of 
the higher analysis (a mental instrument of investigation), 
treats of phenomeiui of motion measured according to«pa^and 
time ; locality (position) of the cosmical bodies in their mutual 
and perpetually-varying relations to each other ; chan^ ofform^ 
as in the tailed comets ; change of light, as the sudden appetuT" 
amce or total extinction of the U^ht of distant suns. The 
quantity of matter present in the universe remains always the 
same; but from what has already been discovered in the 
telluric sphere oi physical laws of nature, we see working in. 
ttie eternal round of material phenomena an ever-unsatisfied 
eiumge^ presenting itself in numberless and nameless combina^ 
HomM. . Such an exercise of force by matter it called fiirth by 

x2 
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its at least apparent heterogeneity. Exciting motion in tm- 
measwrahhf minute spaces, this heterogeneity of matter com- 
plicates aU the problems of terrestrial phenomena. 

The astronomical problems are of a simpler nature. Hitherto 
unencumbered by the above-mentioned complications, directed 
to the consideration of the quantities of ponderable matter 
{masses), to the oscillations producing light and heixt — the 
meehamcs of the heavens has, precisely on account of this 
simplicity, in which everything is reduced to motion, remained' 
in all its branches amenable to mathematical treatment 
This advantage gives to the elementary works on theoretical 
astronomy a great and entirely peculiar charm. In them is 
reflected what the intellectual labours of later centuries have' 
achieved by the analytical methods ; how conBguration and 
orbits are determined ; how in the phenomena of planetary 
motion only small oscillations about a mean condition of 
equilibrium can take place ; how the planetary system, from, 
its internal arrangement, works its preservation and perma- 
nence by the compensation of perturbations, 
' The examination of the means of forming a general con- 
ception of the universe, the explanation of the complicated 
celestial phenomena, do not belong to the plan of this work. 
The physical description of the universe relates to what fills 
space, and organically animates it, in both spheres of urano- 
logical and telluric relations. It adheres to the consideration- 
of the discovered laws of nature, and treats of them as ac- 
quired facts, as inmiediate results of empirical induction. In* 
order to carry out the work of the Cosmos within the appro-* 
priate limits, and not with too great extension, it must not be* 
attempted to establish theoretically tke connection of pheno- 
mena. In this limitation of the plan laid down beforehand, I' 
have, in the astronomical volume of Cosmos, applied so much' 
the more care to the individual facts and their arrangement' 
From the consideration of imiversal space, its temperatoxeyi 
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the degree of its transparency, and the resisting medium 
.which fills it, I have passed on to natural and telescopic 
vision, the limits of visibility, the velocity of light, according 
;to the difference of its sources, the imperfect measurements 
^f luminous intensity, and the new optical means of dis- 
.tinguishing direct from reflected light. Then follows the 
heaven of fixed stars; the numerical statement of its self- 

' luminous suns so far as their position is determined; their 
probable distribution ; the changeable stars which reappear at 
well-defined periods ; the proper motion of the fixed stars; 
the assumption of the existence of dark cosmical bodies, and 

•their influence upon the motion of the binary stars; the 
nebulous spots, in so far as these are not remote and very 
dense swarms of stais. 

The transition from the sidereal part of uranology from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to our solar system, is merely a tran- 
sition from the universal to the particular. In the class of 
binary stars, self-luminous cosmical bodies move about a 
common centre of gravity. In our solar system, which is 
constituted of very heterogeneous elements, dark cosmical 
bodies revolve round a self-luminous one, or much rather 
again round a common centre of gravity, which at different 
times is situated within and without the central body. The 
individual members of the solar system are of dissimilar 

'nature— more dissimilar than for many centuries astrono- 
mers were justified in supposing. They are principal and 
secondary planets; among the principal planets a group whose 
orbits intersect each other ; an innumerable host of comets ; 
the ring of the zodiacal light ; and, with much probability) 

•the periodic meteor-asteroids. 

It still remains to state here fully, as actual relations, the 

: three great laws of planetary motion, discovered by Kepler. 

^--^Mrst law: each orbit of a planetary body is an ellipse, in 

'•one of whose foci the Sun is situated. — Second law: each 
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planetary body describes in equal times equal sectors round 
the Sun. — Third law: tbe squares of the times of revolutioii 
of two planets, are as the cubes of their mean distances. 
The second law is sometimes called the first, because it wn 
discovered earlier. (Kepler, Attronomia fuwa, seu PAtyms 
eadettis, trttdita commentariis de motibus steTUe Martis, ex 
obterv. Tychonis Brahi elaborata, 1602; compare cap. id. 
with cap. lix.) The first two laws would be applicable, if 
there were only a single planetary body ; the third and most 
important, which was discovered nineteen years afterwards, 
fixes the motions of two planets to one law. (The manu- 
script of the Marmonice Mundi, which appeared in 1619, was 
already completed on the 27th of May, 1618.) 

While the laws of planetary motions were empirically dis- 
covered at the commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
while Newton first discovered the force, of whose action Kepler^s 
laws were to be considered as necessary consequences ; so the 
end of the eighteenth century has had the merit of demonstrat- 
mg the 9tMUtf/ of the planetary mfttem by the new path 
which the perfected calculation of infinitesimals opened to the 
investigation of astronomical truths. The principal elements 
of this stability are: the invariability of the major axes of tl^ 
planetary orbits, proved by Laplace (1 773 and 1 784), Lagrange, 
and Poisson; the long periodic change (comprised within 
narrow limits) of the eccentricity of two larger planets more 
distant from the sun, Jupiter and Saturn, themselves only 
X^zj of the mass of the all-governing central body ; finally, 
the arrangement that, according to the eternal plan of 
creation, and the nature of the formation of the planets, 
they have all a translatory and rotatory motion in one direc- 
tion; that this motion takes place in orbits of slight and 
but little varying ellipticity, in planes of moderate differences 
of inclination ; and that the periods of the planetary revolutions 
have among each other no common measure. Such elements 
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of stability, as it were the maintenance and duration of the 
planets* existence, are dependent upon the condition of 
mutual action with a separate circle. If by the entry of a 
cosmical body coming from mthout, and not previously be- 
longing to the planetary system, that condition was disturbed 
(Laplace, JExpos, du Syst, du Monde, pp. 309 and 391), then 
this disturbance, as the consequence of new attractive forces, or 
of a collision, might certainly become destructive to the existing 
system, until finally, after long conflict, a new equilibriimk 
was produced. The arrival of a comet upon an hyperbolic, 
orbit from a great distance, even when want of mass is made- 
up for by immense velocity, can excite apprehension only in 
an imagination which is not susceptible of the earnest assur- 
ances of the calculation of probabilities. The wandering clouds 
of the interior comets are not more dangerous to our solar 
system than the great inclination of the orbits of some of' 
the small planets between Mars and Jupiter. Whatever 
must be characterized as mere probability, lies beyond the- 
domain of a physical description of the universe; science- 
must not wander into the cloud-land of cosmological dreams. 
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Abdurabman Sufi, his notice of 
nebulous spots, 294, 336. 

Absence of solar spots and bad 
harvests, supposed connexion of, 
Sir William Herschel on, 372. 

Acosta, on the black specks of the 
sonthem hemisphere, 346. 

Adams and Leverrier, claims of, to 
the discovery of Neptune, 529. 

-Aerolites, of extra-terrestrial cos- 
mical origin, 558 ; fall of, 587. 

' Alphonsine Tables, their date, 294. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene, on me- 
teoric stones, 569. 

.Andromeda, nebula in, its disco- 
very, 295 ; further researches, 
297« 300; not noticed by Huy- 
gens, 328. 

.Ai^hiera. See Peter Martyr. 

Annular nebulse, rare, 319. 

April, filling stars in, 579. 

Apsides, line of motion of, 457. 

Aiabian notices of the Magellanic 
Clouds, 294, 336. 

,Arago, on the physical constitution 
of the Sun, 363. 

Arago and Plateau, different views 
ci, on irradiation, 487. 

«l Argfts, nebula round, its magni« 
ficent effulgence, 332. 

Asterion, spiral nebula in, 334. 

Asteroids, 357 ; numerical data, 
577; Olbers' conjecture as to 
their origin, 509. 

Astraea, discovery of, 421; ele- 

, ments, 508. 

.Atmosphere, lunar, disproved, 486. 

.August, falling stars in, 579. 

.Axes of rotation, inclination of, 449* 

Axial rotation of the planets, pe- 
riods of, 448. 

♦ 

Bessel, on the planet beyond Ura- 

, nus, 530. 



Biela's Comet, separation of, into 
tvro parts, 550 ; elements, 555. 

filack specks iji the southern he- 
misphere, 345. 

Bode, on solar spots, 369 ; his law 
of planetary distance, 442. 

Bond, nebulK resolved by, 319, 329. 

Brorsen's Comet, elements, 555, 

Cadamosto seeks for a south polar 
star, 315. 

Canes Venatici, spiral nebula in 
Asterion, one of, 334 ; a most 
remarkable phenomenon, 334. 

Canopi, three, of Vespucci, 339. 

Cape Catalogue (or Southern Ca- 
talogue) of Sir John Herschel, 
310. 

Cape Clouds, or Magellanic Clouds, 
335 ; southern clouds vaguely so 
called, 339. 

Cassini, on nebulse, 299 ; on the 
Sun's spots, 368. 

Ceres, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 
508. 

Chinese statements as to the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, 454 ; as to 
comets, 539; as to falling starh 
and meteoric stones, 568. 

Classification of nebulse^ 300, 318 ; 
of planets, 422. 

Coal-bags, or coal sacks, in the 
southern hemisphere, 346. 

Coloured glasses, early use of, by 
Belgian pilots, 368. 

Comet of Aristotle, 541. 

Comet of CoUa and Bermiker, 554. 

Comet, Halley's, bS9, 553. 

Comet, Olbers', 553* 

Comets, orbits of, indicate the li- 
mits of the solar system, 356 ; 
called light-clouds by the Greeks, 
533; hypothesis of their simi- 
larity to asteroids, 535 ; number 
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disooYered annually, 537 ; re- 
appearance of Halley's Comet, 
539 ; Chinese statements, 539 ; 
Comet of Aristotle, 541 ; tails of 
comets, 544, 548 ; radiant heat, 
546; LexeU's Comet, 547; Biela's 
Comet, 550; nnmerical data, 
553 ; elements of the six interior 
comets, 555 ; inclination of the 
orbits, 557; Chaldean opinions 
on, 569. 

Craters of the Moon, 497. 

Crema, great fall of aSroliteB at, 587. 

Cnsa, Cardinal de, his remarkable 
yiews of the physical constitntion 
of the Smi, 364 ; on the motion 
of the Earth, 366. 

Cygnns, nebula in, 339. 

D'Arresf s Comet, dements, 555. 

Days and honrs, planetary, 411. 

December, fisdling stars in, 582. 

De Hooes discovers the southern ex- 
tremity of the new continent, 
339. 

'Densities of the planets, 446. 

De Vico's Comet, elemmts, 555. 

Dione, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Distances of the planets from the 
Sun, 429. 

Double nebulK, 320. 

Double stars differ in their natural 
character from our solar system, 
351. 

Dunlop, his obserrations of nebulse 
at Paramatta, 304, 311. 

Earth, the, chstanoe, and other nu- 
merical data, 476 ; nutation, 427, 
454. 

Earth-light, what, 480 ; known to 
Leonardo da Tinci, 483. 

Egeria, discovery of, 421; elements, 
508. 

Elliptical neboln, named the normal 
type, 318. 

EDoeladus^ a satellite of Saturn, 
523. 

Encke's Comet, elements, 555 f its 
jie-appeoranoe, 556. ■ 



Epodis, maiii, of planetary dis- 
covery, 357. 

Eccentricity of the planetary 
orbits, 457. 

Exterior planets, 424. 

Fabriciut first obeenres the solir 

spots, 367. 
Facide and sbaUowi^ 399. 
Page's Comet, elements, &55. 
Falling stars, 566. 
Fanuk^ on atmo^iheric magottismt 

395. 
Fireballs, 556. 
Flora, discovery of, 421 ; dementi, 

508. 
FontaneVf the Jesait, on the Ifagd- 

lanic Clouds, 342. 



Galileo, his eontroversy ^ 

295; his Mundus Jovialis, 296; 

use of cokmred glasses n^giccted 

by, 368. 
GeminoB mentkms Bebuleos stan, 

293. 
Gnomons, andeut, 457. 

Halley's observatioiis on nehelc, 
299. 

Bailey's Comet, re-appearances of, 
539. 

Heat, rays of, 395. 

Heat possessed bytiie Moon's light, 
479. 

Hebe, discovery of, 421 ; dements, 
508. 

Heists ohserrations on shooting 
stars, 576. 

Herschel, Sir Willian, his estimate 
of the extent of nebulous spots, 
292 ; his discoveries, 302 ; on 
the nebula of Orion, 331 ; on 
solar spots, 371 ; opposed to the 
assumption of a lunar atmo- 
sphere, 486. 

Herschel, Sir John, on nebulge and 
stellar dusters, 312, 318 ; on 
irregular nebulous masses, 324; 
on the nebula in Orion, 329 ; on 
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tiie nrilmla Tonnd 17 Ar^s, 332 ; 
on the nebula in Vulpes, 333; 
his description of the Magellanic 
Clonds, 342 ; on the black specks 
and Coal-bags of the sonthem 
hemisphere, 347 ; on the heat of 
the Moon's surfEU^, 461. 
Hersdiel, Miss, discovery of a ne- 
bula by, 318. 
Hipparchns mentions nebulous 

stars, 293. 
Honzeau's obserrattons on the zo- 
diacal light, 565. 
Humboldt, Alexander von, works of, 
quoted in Tarioas notes : — 
Asie Centrale, 589. 
De Distribatione Geographica 

Plantarum, 451. 
Examen critique de I'Histoire 
de la Geographic du Nou- 
veau Continent, 294, 315, 
338, 490. 
Kkinen Schriften, 440. 
Voyage aux R^ons eqinnoz- 

iales, 581. 
Tues des Cordilleres et Monu- 
mens des peuples indigenes 
de VAmerique, 417. 
Huygens discovers the nebula in the 

sword of Orion, 299, 327. 
Hygeia, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

608. 
Hyperion, a satellite of Saturn, 
523. 

Intensity of Ihe solar light on the 

planets, 461. 
Interior comets, 555. 
Interior planets, 424. 
Irene, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

508. 
Iris, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

508. 
Irregular nebulous masses, 321 ; 

situate near the Milky Way, 322 ; 

extraordinary size and singular 

forms, 326. 
Isaac, A ben Sid Hassan, introduces 

the latinized term nebulosae into 

the Alphonsine Tables, 294. 



Jacob, Captain, on the nebula 

round 17 Argtks, 332. 
Japetus, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 
July, falling stars in, 579. 
Juno, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

508. 
Jupiter, numerical data, 511 ; 

streaks, or girdles, 513. 
Jupiter's satellites, numerical data, 

516. 

Kant's speculalions on nebulss and 
star-formation, 301. 

Kepler on planetary distances, 433; 
laws of planetary motion dis- 
covered by, 599. 

Lacaille, his classification of oe- 

bulsB, 300. 
Lambert's specnlations on nebalse, 

301. 
Lassell, discovery of a satellite of 

Saturn by, 523; of satellites of 

Neptune by, 532. 
Laurentius stream of falling stan, 

579. 
Le Gentil's study of nebulc, 

301. 
Leonardo da Vind, Earth-light 

known to, 483. 
Leverrier and Adams, claims to 

the discovery of Neptune, 529. 
Lexell's Comet, 547. 
Light, time required to traverse the 

radius of the Earth's orbit, 361 ; 

solar and artificial, 393; differ- 
ence of intensity in the different 

planets, 461. 
Light, zodiacal. See Zodiacal light. 
Light-clouds, comets so styled by 

the Greeks, 533. 
Lucema Mnndi, the Sun, 359. 
Lunar atmosphere diq>roved, 486. 
Lunar spots, 488. 

Magellanic Clouds, early notices of, 
294: termed Cape-clouds by the 
Portuguese, 335 ; general adop- 
tion of the name, 339 ; described 
by Sir John Herschel, 342 ; not 
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• connected with one anotber, 343 ; 
nor with the Milky Way, 343. 

.Magnitode, absolute and apparent, 
of planets, 426. 

.Map of the Moon, 490. 
Mars, nnmerical data, 502; meteo- 
rological analogies with the 
Earth, 503. 

.Masses of the planets, 445. 
May, fidling stars in, 579. 

Mayer, of Ganzenhausen (Simon 
Marins), first describes a nebola, 
295. 

•Mercnry, distance, diameter, mass, 
density of, 470. 

Messier, his discoveries regarding 
nebulae, 302. 

.Meteor asteroids, 357. 

Meteoric stones, 556; seldom £d] 
from a clear sky, 587; remark- 
able falls of, 587 ; analysis, 
592. 

Metis, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 
508. 

.Michell conceires all nebulae to be 
stellar dnsters, 302. 

. Milky Way, Huygens on the, 328. 

Mimas, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Moon, myths respecting the, 438, 
440; estimate of the heat of its 

> surface, 461 ; numerical data, 
477; moonlight, 477; capable of 
producing heat, 479; styled by 
the Indians, King of the stars of 
cold, 479 ; eclipses^ 483; predic- 
tions from the colour of the 
eclipsed body, 485; lunar twi- 
light disproved, 486 ; probably a 
voiceless wilderness, 487; irraiUa- 
tion, 487; spots, 488; supposed 
to reflect the surface of our 
planet, 489; topographical chart, 
490; so-called seas, 491; moun- 
tains, 493 ; comparison of height 
with the mountains of the Earth, 
494; ray-systems, 495; annular 
plains, 495 ; craters of elevation, 
497 ; rills, 499 ; influence on the 
Earth, 500. 

Mountains of the Moon, 49^. 



Mondns JoviaUs, a work by Galileo, 
296. 

Nebula, the first isolated, ^a- 
covered, 295. 

Nebulae, Lacaille's classification of, 
300; discoveries of the Herschels, 
302; of the Earl of Rosse and 
others, 304 ; probably no essoi- 
tial physical distinction between, 
and clusters of stars^ 305 ; ques- 
tion of the existence or non- 
existence of a self-luminous, 
vaporous matter, 307 ; elliptical, 
318; annular, 319; planetary, 
320; nebulous stars, 322; galaxy 
of, not confirmed by recent ob* 
servation, 325. 

Nebular theory, the, 301; inde- 
pendent of the theory of sidereal 
aggregation, 303. 

Nebulous masses, regular, 315; ir- 
regular, 321; these latter mostly 
situate near the Milky Way, 
322; extraordinary siae of some, 
and singular forms of others, 
326. 

Nebulous spots, 291; number whose 
positions have been determined, 
292; early notices of^ 293; Ga- 
lileo's discoveries, 297; Huygens, 
299; Lacaiile, 300; other inves- 
tigators, 301; the discoveries of 
the Herschels, 302; the Earl of 
Rosse, 304 ; Sir John Herschel's 
distribution of, 312. 

Nebulous stars, mentioned by Hip- 
parchus, Geminus, and Ptolemy, 
293; a modem division of r^gu* 
lar nebulae, 322. 

Neptune, considerations on the dis- 
tance of, 528; numerical data, 
528; claims to the discovery of, 
529. 

Neptune, satellites of, 531. 

Northern Catalogue of the Her- 
schels, 309. 

Northern hemisphere possesses 
many nebulae, and but few dus- 
\Ata of stars, 311. 
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NoTember period, meteors of the, 

573, 581. 
Nubecula Major and Minor, 301, 

340. 
Number and epoch of discovery of 

the principal planets, 403. 
Nutation of the Earth's axis, 427, 

454. 

October, falling stars in, 580. 

Olbers* conjecture as to the aste- 
roids being fragments of a single 
destroyed planet, 509 ; on shoot- 
ing stars, 583. 

Orbits, inclination of, planetary, 
449; cometary, 557. 

Orion, nebula in the sword of, 298, 
326 ; in the head of, 326 ; trape- 
zium not surrounded by a nebula, 
330 ; new stars discovered in the 
trapezium, 330. 

Pallas, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

506. 
Parthenope, discovery of, 421 ; ele- 
ments, 508. 
Pfenambrse of the solar body,317. 
Periodic meteors, number of, ob' 

served at different hours, and in 

different months, 577. 
Perpetual spring, its undesirable 

nature, 451. 
Perseus, falling stars issuing from, 

574. 
Peruvian seven-day week, an error, 

418. 
Peter Martyr, his description of 

the Magellanic Clouds, 340; on 

a foil of aerolites, 587. 
Photosphere of the nebulous stars, 

322 ; of the Sun, 363. 
Picard investigates the nebula in 

Orion, 299. 
Pisces, nebulous region of, 313. 
Planetary discovery, epochs of, 

357. 
Planetary motion, three great laws 

of, 599. 
Planetary nebulte, 320; mainly found 

in the southern hemisphere, 320. 



Planetary system, stability of, how 
demonstrated, 600. 

Planets and their satellites, general 
considerations, 402 ; principal 
planets, 403 ; discovery, 403 ; . 
names, 407 ; planetary signs, not 
of ancient date, 411 ; days and 
metals named from, 411; early 
conjectures that other planets, 
remained to be discovered, 419 ; 
periods of discovery since the 
invention of the telescope, 420 ; . 
classification in two groups, 422 ; 
exterior, generally larger than the 
interior, 424; absolute and appa- 
rent magnitudes, 426 ; arrange- . 
ment and distances, 429; as- 
sumed laws, by Titius and Bode, 
and Wurm, 442 ; masses, 445 ; 
densities, 446; periods of revo- 
lution, and axial rotation, 448 ; 
inclination, 449 ; eccentricity, 
457; intensity of the Sun's light, . 
461. 

Planets, secondary, numerical data, . 
462. 

Planets, the smaU, numerical data, 
504; table of elements, 508 ; 
Olbers' conjecture as to their, 
origin, 509. 

Plateau on irradiation, 487. 

Principal planets, 403. 

Proselenes, astronomical myth of 
the, 439. 

Ptolemy mentions nebulous stars, 
294. 

Regular nebulte, classification of, 
315. 

Revolution, periods of, of the pla- 
nets, 448 ; of comets, 553. 

Rhea, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Robinson, Dr., nebulse resolved by, 
304. 

Rosse, Earl of, discoveries by means 
of his powerful telescope, 304 ; 
his caution, 306. 

Sabbath, used as a name for the 
whole week, 413. 
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FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRF, 
ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLr 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC. ETC. 



\NGLER'S SOUVENIR. Fcap. Sto, emhellished with npwardi of M beaatlftil Eni^aTfnfrs on 
Steel by Beckwith and Topham, and hundreds of eugraved Borderi, every page beinR siir- 
ronnded (pub. at 18(.)t cloth, gilt, g<. TiU, lti3S 

ARTIST'S BOOK OF FABLES, comnrisinar a Serlei of Original Fablei, illastrated bj 3fi» 
exquisitely beautiful Engravings on Wood, by Harvey and other eminent Artists, after De- 
signs by tlie late James Nurtucote, 11. A. Post 8vo, Portrait (pub. at U. !<.}, cloth,, 
gik, 9<. If 43 

BARBER'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 42 fine Steel Plates, and Dk. Mavtell'b Geolooical Map. 
8to, gilt, cloth, lOi. 6(/. 1848 

BEWICK'S SELECT FABLES, with a Memoir, 8vo, with several Portraits of Bewick, and 
upwards of 350 Engravings on Wood, original impressions (pub. at U. 1<.), bds. 10«* 

Ncwcoitte, 1830 

BILLINGTON'S ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTOR, being an approved Guide to Archi- 
tects, Drauirhtsmen, Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which is added a History of th« 
Art, ftc. and a Glossary of Architecture. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 100 Plates, cloth lettered 
(pnb. at IL it.) 10«. 6d, 1848 

BOOK OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the present time. Upwardsof 200 beautiftil 
Engravings on Wood, by Lixtok. 8vo (pub. at 1/. U.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10<. 6d. 1847 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

3 vols. 8vo. 130 exquisite Line Engravings after Turner, Bom kgton, Lakdrber, Roberts, 
MrLREADT, etc. etc.; also numerous Autographs (pub. at 4/. lU. 6d.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 
21. 54., or in morocco, 3/. 3«. 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 8vo. 50 exquisitely beautiful Line Bngravings afterTvRXBK, BomveTOV, etc. 
etc. (pub. at 11. 11«. Gd.), cloth elegantly gilt, 15«., or morocco, IL It. 1844 

BOOK OF RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, BY CATTERMOLE. «vo. with an exquisite 
Portrait of Raphael, a View of Hampton Court, and seven very highly finished Steel Bngrav- 
ings of the celebrated Cartoons at Hamptoi. Court (pub. at 15«.), cloth, gilt, 7<. id* 184S 

BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Series of Landieape XITustratlons of the most inte- 
resting localities of Shakspeare's Dramas; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, by 
Washi»otow Irviko, Jesse, W. Howitt, Wordsworth. Ivolib, and others. «vo, 
with 4S Mghly-finished Steel Engravings (pub. at U. lU. M.) gilt sloth, 14*. >g45 

BOOK OF WAVER LY GEMS. A Series of 64 biffhly-fi«lihed Line Bogravingi of thr tf est 
interesting Incidents and Scenery in Walter Scon's Novels, by Abath, mrpEV, Rou.» *nd 
ethers, after Pictures by Leslie, Stothard, Cooper, Hc<WAUt, ftc, iritli illuttntlTe letter- 
lireM, 8vo. (pub. at l^ lit. M.), cloth, elegaatly gilt, IM. M#f 
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GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Deaipis for Vaasloai^ 
Vlllu. Rectory-House*, Pusonage-Houses ; BailUTB, Gardener'a. Oamekeeoer*!, aMlFktfc- 
Gate Lodirea : Cottaces and other Reaidences, in the GrecUn, Italiaa, and Old EngrHdi Stjla 
of Architecture : with Eatimatet. i toIs. royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at 5^ te.), cloth, U. 12*. 6d.. 

ORINDUVrS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE : chirflr on the Western Side of India. AUas 4to. Consistiiwor M viost beaati- 
Ailly coloured Plates, highly finUhed, in faniution of Drawings; with JOescriptire Lcttef- 
preu. (Pub. at 12/. 12«.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 8/. 8«. UM 

ms Is perhaps the most exquisitely'Coloured volume of landacapw erw prodneed. 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Befnc the compteta History and 
Practice of fbe Art : interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; formiBf a eomirfMe Mimulfsr 
tit* Pnwnan. Svo. Illustrated by 39 beautiful Line Engravings, exquiattety finished, by 
EsGLBHfcAJiT, PoKTBtTKY, etc, after Deaigns by Stspuasiofv (poh. at ll.ll«.<tf.), gUtcifttb, 
10>. 6<<. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Lane ImpL 
folio. SO beautiftiUy coloured EngraTings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, SUiia, ke. (pub. at 
10^ lOc.), hf. morocco, U.6t. VM 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. ImpU Sra. S6 teautiAiIly ca- 
loured EngraTings, aad a Map (pub. at 2/. 2«.}, gilt cloth, ^t edges, U. la. UM 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 Sheets, containing upwards of lOOOCemie 
Subjects after Sxtmoitk. Cruiksuakk, Phis, and other eminent Gariratmiata, obloag folio 
(pub. at 2/. U.}, cloth, gilt, lit. 

This clever and entertaining volume is now enlamd bv ten additSooal sheets, each eua* 
taining numerous sul^ects. It Includes the irtiole of Heath's Omnium Gatlwmaa, wtlh Scries; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Wasrs; Nautieal DIctioaary; 
Scenes in London ; Sayings and Doings, etc. ; a series of humoroiu iUastratkHH of Proverbs, 
etc. As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the ysaag 
artist it would be found a most valuable collection of stodiss; and to the Cuiily dzda aooft>. 
atant source of unexceptionable amusement. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. ISS fine PUtes (Indoding the twt* 
well-known "suppressed Plates"), with elaborate LeUer- press DsaeitptlaM, b/ J. jTieaBU. 
Atlas folio (pub. at ftOi.), half-bound morocco, gilt back aad edges, with & ■scfst po^et far 
suppressed plates, 7L 7s. Ittt. 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 89 exqnisttdy beantifU 
Portraits, engraved by Baktolozzi. Coopkx, and othws, in ImitstiOD of the origiHl' 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and BiagraMueaT 
Letter-press by EnifVKn Lodge, Esq. Published by Johv Chakbkiit. a nr«. Impec£il4to 
(pub. at 15/. 15«. ), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edgca, M. Us. 6d. 18U 

HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL: Edited bj Eswabd Jxssb, Bs«.; or, 

tlie Art of Angling in Enrland, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; mclndii^ a Piscatorial Aoconat 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with Instructiona u Fly Flahing, ItoBbc 
and AnKling of everv Description. With npwarda of 90 exquisite Platea, many of whkk are 
highly-finished Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifiilly eograved on Wood. 
8to, elegant in gilt cloth, 12«. UIW 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. IHnstiated In upwards of SM beantilUIy- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 2 vols, royal Svo, Mew Edition, with neariy 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2L St. 18U 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, us Mbaks of Axt, being an adaptation of the Ezpe- 
Hence of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 eulonred Plates, post Svo, 

cloth gilt, 8«. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the xiost celebrated Mdnterf 
worked. It is very valuable to the cozmoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and water- 
colour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. DeUvered at the Boyil 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his son, Fxakk Howaxo, large post Svo, doth, 7«. 6d. ISIS 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 4SS fine outBiie Plates, ffiozbative of 
all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, S vols. Svo (pub. at 141. Sk), 
doUi, 2/. 2t. 1S27— SS 

•»• The 483 Plates may be had wiOwnt the lettar-press, for lUvsbatiag aU tvo edittoM «f 

Shakspeare, for IL lis. Sd. 

HUMPHRErS (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTINa 

illustrated with 12 splendid Examples fionthe Great Mastersof the Art,selcctodfktaB Missals, 
all beautifully illuminated. Square llmo, decorated blading, IL U. 

HUMPHRErS COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of tbeBnglkh Cofaage, 
from the earliest period to the present time, with 228 beautiful fhc*simttea of tte asost iatarest- 
ing specimens, illuminated in gold, silver, ajid copper, square Svo, neatly decorated Unding, ISs. 

HUN-rs EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 PUtes (pub. at IL St.), half morocco U. 4b. 

i^UNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSOHAGe-HQUSES, ALMS-HOUSES^ ETC. Beyii 

d'^r PUtes (pnh.aikU. Is.), \mUmk«cv%,\Vu ^ lau 
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HUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES* ETC. 
Bogral 4lo> IS Piatei (pau. at U. 11.% half morocco. lU, IW I 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE: OR, DESIGNS FOB LODGES. OAR. 
DENETO' houses, etc. in THE ITALIAN STYLE. U Flatei, royal 4U> (p«b. at 
IL U.)* half moxoccoi 14<. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, square Sro. 24 Borden fflmninated 
la Gold aad Colours, and 4 beautiful Minlaturei, richly Omameiitcd Binding (pub. at 11. &«.), 
lU, 1816 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By Mas. Owxk, with a Hiiteiy oTNeedle- 
voA, by the Co vxtbss of Wiltok, Coloured Plates, post 8to (pub. at 18«.), gilt cloth, 9t, 1817 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a celebrated Missal known as tbe 
** Houn" of the Duke of Anjou, imperial 8to, 36 exquisite Miniatures and Borders, in gold and 
colours, Ornamented Binding (pub. at 21. 2«.), lit. 

ILLUSnrRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Guide to the Science of Trout 
and Salmon TfidiiBg. By THBOPBXi.oa South, Obvt. (Ed. Chittt, Bauustkb). With 
23 beautiAil Engravings on Steel, alter Paintings by Coopxb, Nxwtox, Fisij>iko, Lbs, and 
others. 8to (pub. at W. ll<. 6d.). cloth, gilt, lOt. 6d. 1845 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Baxto- 
X.OXB2, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Ovbrcino, Michabl Amob]:.o, Dombki* 
CUXKO, AXNIBALE, LuDOvico, and Agostimo Cabacci, Pietbo da Coktona, Caklo Ma- 
stATTi, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at 10^. lOt.), half mo« 
loeco, gilt edges, 3/. 3«. 1817 

JAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8to, ilhistrated with 16 splendid 
Line BngraTingi, after drawings by Edward Couxbould STBFMAiiOFF Chaloh, jkLenht 
IfBADOWS, and Jbxkixs; engraTed under the superintendence of Ch\bxbs Hbatk. New 
and improTed edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at It, lU, 6d.), 
Us. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. Svob, 
impL 8T0, 21 beautiful Portraits (pub. at 21. 5«.), cloth. It. U. 183g 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA ofthe Science and Practice ofthePield. the 
Ttatf and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
Tol. Svo, illostrated with upwards of 50 Steel Engraringa, after Coopbb, Wabd, Haxcocb, and 
othen (pub. at U, 11«. M.), cloth, 15«. 

ICNIGHTSCHENRY GALLY), ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and highly inte- 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively illumiiuated 
in gold and colours, half- bound morocco, &/. 5«. IMS 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiAil and higfaly*lnteresting Views of Eccle- 
•lastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Imperial fblio, half-bouna morocco, il. St. 1844 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. To illus- 
trate the Normans in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Engravings, consisting of Picturesque 
Views, Architectural Remains, Interiors and Exteriors of Buildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, U. 8«. 1840 
But very few copies are now first executed in this expensive manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 8 vols, bound in 3 thick handsome vols, imperial 8vo. 
mnstrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 31. 3$.), cloth, gilt, U. 18*. 1841-44 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR. GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e.g., Monasteries, Churches^ 
Charitable Fouiidations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols, imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate Snaravings, with 
Histozical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 20^. 6«.), half-bound morocco, St. 8«. 1819 -29 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 250 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at IL lOt.), ib$. 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON: being an Historical Account of the Towns, Villages 
and Hamlets in tbe Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, 5 Tola. 4to, Plate* 
(pub. at ie<. 10«.}, cloth, 2/. 10«. 
The laiae, large paper, 6 vols, royal 4to (pub. at ISl. lit,), cloth, 9L Se. 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY ' BV 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its History and Statistics, 2 remarkably thick 
▼olnmes, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered (pub. at 4/. 14s. 6d.), U. 11«. M. 1847 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the PrMentPenoa- 
ftvm Tapestry, MS8. fte Hoyal 4(« $1 Plates, ^eautlftiUy lUomlnated ia Qcld aad Colours. 
•Mhi fSt, tk I8fc M. tNl 
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MEYIHGICS painted ILUimiATICNS OF MiCIENT ARMS 

a Ciirical laqalir lato Anctcat Axmonr a It exiattd la Kato pt. l ' 
fiaan the Nonaaa Conooart to iha Baifn of Ciwrlas II, vWi a O: 

B.CSB MaraicK, LL.U., P.8.A., etc^ nem aad greafl^ h n ptayed 

laiv*^ tbrooshout br Uie Author hlmieU^ whh the »Mitt«aca of UCanij attA AM 
Vriends (Albbrt Wat, ecc.)t 3 voU. imperUl 4to, Ulostntad hj tmen tkaa IM 
■plendyiy iliomiikatad, mosUj ia gohl and lilTar, aihiWliaa aaaM of tf 
exlathiv ta BagUnd; alao a aaw Plale of tka ToanHUMHtar Looia aai 
hair-bouad arovDceo, tUt •'seat IM> M«> 
8ia Waltsr Scott Jvatly daaciibcs tids eaOaettoB as ** 
trgk 





MEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARIN$ AND ARMOUIL Is te Orika. 

half Borocea, 109 adcaa gilt, U. Ma. 6A ^'^ 



MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS 



Vasas»KrUt»tB,BaBt*,Bas-BaflofLaaiotharBaaMiaa of OraetoAH, ItlanpaM 
SnBMlBaa, amatlf calaas«< witk L t M a i ^ aw DwaripHMa, Ifiilrt Ma 4p«fc.«H(Hfc), 
haUBoracca — •- -^ 



MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, 
Taxaafl. Toaiba, MaiualraiBa, Sepulehral Chaaboi^ 
other Oraaaienta, 170 Platas. seveial of vMeh are eaiaagacL 
- ' ■ - ulile. 



oracca, 4L 14s. M. UO 

•to (pah. at 3^ U.), doth, iL tt. 

MURPHrS ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN: raprasaaa^ ta ] 
finished line EnKraTincs, bjr Lx Kxvx, Fmsv, LAassBsa, O. CoOKJB, 
reiaa-Icable RenuOasor the Arehitcctare, Bta hiftu e, PaindMa, mtg M ' 
Arabs anw caisttag la the Penlasula, iacludina the aisaaMBsal Faiai 

eelebrsled Mos^as sad Bridge st Cotdreva; th« BaralTttlaaf GaMaa 

Carbon: sceoaipanicd hjr Letter-fireas Daserlptloas, la I voL atlaafalia^ tO^amilmt. MWsat 
Imirresiioiis of the Pistes (pub. at 41L ), half Moroceo, ttU 12s. MB 

MURPKY^ ANCIENT CHU«CH Of BATALH/^ IN POflTUOAl, nam »»- 

Tstions, Sections, snd Vlevs of the ; with ka Hlahny aad Daaofptloflb aadTaa iKhu ia Uui y 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, iaipedal feUe, f7 ftaa Cafocr Plalaa. aMWvat 
by LowmT (pah, at «. ds.), half ■wacea, J<L ta, ^^ »— --^ — 



NAPOLEON QALLEHY; Or niaalaatleaa of «o LMi airf Tlmm <r*a KnvViC «M 9» 

Etchings en Steel hj Rbvxii^ and other tminent Artisia, la watWrli tatlWM Ml fMbAaah. 
at U. Is.), sUt cloth. Kilt edges, Ms. M. ^vm 

NICOLAS'8 CSm HARItlS) NtSTORY OP THE ORDESS OF KNMHTIIDOD 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIKBi with aa Aeeaoat of tto Me^ala, Chaasas, aMiSaifa vikh 
hare beea con fmad for Kara! and Mflftary Serrlcea ; togalhss wtjfc a HtatBCTaf lh«<M*sf 



hare beea confmad for Kara! and Mflftary Serrlcaa .* togalhss «|ik a Wmatj (« «m 
the Oaelphs of HanoTsr. 4 toIs. Imperisl 4ta, splcadidlT arlotad aa* Ulwtnria* hr i 
fine Woodeuta of Badge*, Cnasea, CaUws, Staca, uUMS,JUKt ' — ^ 



lataa Plates, illaailBatad fai gold snd eoloars. tacladlag fall-Ieagdi 
torls. Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, ana the Dakaa af 
at 142. 14s.), clothe vith morocco backs, U. Ifts. ML 



the sMae, wia the Plates richly aAtvad bat Mt 




extra partsaits, 4 Tela, royal Ite. etoth, JL 18s. M. 

" Sir iTarrls Nicolas has proAioad tiM first raaipfSheaBWe HklarT af Oa 
Knighthood : and it is ear tftke mmt eiabmnUit prrpand mtd arfwdjrfjr frimitd saanis IM ncr 
iMttudfrom the vret. The Author appears- to us to liaTe aeglected no aouroes of fadbmatloa. 



and to haye esiuHwtad ibeai, as fur as n^gards tha geaenl jcepa aad parpaaa af tha iaapbyi 



, 



The Graphical lllustratioas ara such ss becoaie s srorfc of this , 

at, of course, a lavish cost. Tlie resoureee of the reeeatly revlvad art of sroo d eng ra rla glme 
been combined with the nsw art af asiatiag ia calotics, se as ta paodaasa a ilch aflset, ' 



rlTaUIng that of tha monastic ttlmnlnatioBs. 8acia»oelrlisw«yajrfa»>iaaMnr fsaad' 

ec wiaitaw, aoA va ^kgm 



It coatalns matter calculated to IntarMt extensive ciMsai eC laadaH, aoA va hipa If oer 
specimen to cxdta their cariosity.* * n „m w* mmb. »^mLm^ 



NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCtPLEB AND PRACnCC «• 

Pistes by Loirx.ry new editfoa, rerlaed by Joa. Gwn.T, Esq., oaa Tohoaa, layal tvo, 
ll.ils»M. litt 

Fordaseleal AvchitaelaTC, tha text hook af the Vrotaalaa, «e aoal asaltt (Hiia totfaa 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An ewiaeat Aaddtaot kaa 
it to be " not only the most useful book of the kind ever published, hut ahaolotaly 1 
aabletathaSCadeat.** 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIQN OF FRCDEIIICK 

THE GREAT, inclodlag a coauleta Hiato^ ef tta asvea TaacaP Was. By Wturtn 
KcroLxa. Illustrated by AjdouphMxxxxIm Royal Sro, with aboTO MO Woo4e«la (pA.at 
l^te.),clatftglitviaB. ISM 

PICTORIAL UALLER_Y OP RACE-HORSES. Cairtalali« Mnlliar aBftftV 

iriog the last Thirteea Taaiak ami. 



Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes during the last Thirteea Taaia^ ami a His- 
tory of the priadpsi Operatieas of tha Tart By Wilv&akb (Oaai. Tsttersall, Ea%>. Bnfsl 
tva, cootaHiiw W haaatiAil EnnavlBf s of Horses, after Fktursa ha Ooooni^ maamat9, 
Hamcock, Alkbiv, fte. Also (liil-length characteristic Portraits <tf calahsatad Mi 
aun (** Cracks of the Dar"), by Ssncov* (p**h. at 21, St.), acarlct cloth, fOt, U, Is. 



PUKJeHED OR SOLB BT H. O. BOHN. 



«Mn 



TDtM pr Tue mvER Thames, ib tu trMtm cows^ 




•r ndVEMMl, ViadMNr, ud HabisUb CMit. By Joav Fxshum 
IlbMcrued ¥/ upwards of 100 Tcrj mghly-finisned Wgod Enfraviags by Ojuuv 
teAjwsoir, ]Jiv»u.i«, Uktov, and odier smiMBt artMa; t» iriiiai «• aMmI 
kMKillM C«Tfi«r JHd Mwl n«l« Effgwria^ hrXiooKtB 



t teav«iM wiMJBii ••f T«pioi^|^hfcral U^itpnpks •verptodiicfld. 

PlNELLrS ETCHINGS OF ITAUAN MANNERS AND C05TUN(E» iMtadiw Ua 
Jbai»at,&iriittl,lK^27PUBi,iBparUl«ta,UK-bma«BK>rMM,U«. JtaWylMO 

.miCE ISi9 UVEOALE) OM THE I>1CTURE8QI>E in Scveir and LMdaoM»eaxdMi. 
kifp wMi aa Enuiy on tke Ori^n oTTaxte. sud .-noch Mklieloost matCor. By Sir ^hoil4S 
Sicx Lavpbk, Bart. a«o, with M heantaU Wojd Bmmyiia V Mmrxasv WtMMiMT 
ifmb,M XLU.U9ilf alaMi. Uh. 1S«S 

IHIGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 

—^ — '-'^ OmiMgk^ UmXmft and MncttcaliM.or Ue nuiow Enhlenn, Dwiew, aad Ann' 
.ymiivteCkfftitin l>wifM0rtlMllk!<U*AfCM. lUiMtatad by Marly M 
IgrfdaMdiaioldaiMlcalawa. Boyal 4to, half auroeoa axtta, tap adCM gilt, 

tL7*. 

PUfiWrS ORHAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES* aalectad inm Aadaat SuaKtaa in 
lUi^aatfaiiilfonBaa^. &q^dto,SOfJa«aa,clBa, ILJa. 1830 

yUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, seledvd from Aacient 
JJlHiaaiia Eagltwrf; — iiahlinfl of Plana, Blvvatium, SectioiM, and ParU at laiga, wHh Histo- 
ileaJ and DtM^ipttve l0tt«r-praK^ iUaatxatad 1>7 tsj £Bgnurii«i by L« K«bx. 8 voIb. 4t<i 
(p«b. ai m. u^,-claik, JL Vu-SdU MB9 

^MJIOIN'S GOTHIC OBNAMENTS. eoteaPlatas^dtaamoaStoMhtyJ.IXHAnnioaDd 
•pyai4ta»kaMaaofacea,aLS<. 1844 



^UGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, «ith ae plataa, aplaadldly 
9 dMiai lar««ld aaA CoIboh, Mf at 4K^ ai^aiitiy b«ai^ U etoth, viCk dch gM nrmawnti. 

HADCUFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING» lor thonaearSpoKtaaiaa, royal 
8to., naarly M beaatiful Wood Cuu of IliuiUng, Huiiad:!, ftc. (p^ at U, 9$,), dota ^U, 

«ETZ9CirS OUTUNCS TO SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAQON," 
Bafat 4ia.,«aMalaias li Plataa, SoBiwMd by Meadu, atijr orrcn. }«. 8d. 



AETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S ''FRIDOUN,''Boral4to^ eontaln- 
ffg • JPiaUii, Bnyartd by Moaayjliff cotcw, it, fid. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. MO beautttri Xaasriafi (com- 
BrtriagwcarW «iio aab)«:U) after fliia daiy^CfiU wOnter, e^pmvcd <m Staal bgr£. W. BayaoUa. 
ftialk fUte tyobw aft ML), kaif boiuai BioraGeo, ^ adsiea, I2L 12fc 



HEYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) 

■4al|vcnd at tke Royal Aeadem; 
* iMidHol]aiid,wtUiCri 




aaa vlikb i* jnvfized, a Menoir of tbe Aatbor, witb Banarka illostrstira of Us Priaeiplaa and 
J»»aetic«, by Bsbckxt. Bew Edition. S roll. fcap. 8vo, witii Portrait (p«b. at 18t.}, gilt 
uoth, lOa. 1846 

"Hiaadirinble DiscearMi-cantaia such a^ady ofjvat crltlciain^cMkediaraA pcr^iiieiKMB, 
^Bgaat^nad nanraua ianguage, tbat It U no aKaggeeated paMcyrie to aiaert, tiiat tbey will laat 
aa Mg aa Hm EagHdh tongue, and coatribota, not laas ouu tbe nrodacUoaa of liU pencil, to 
landar kfe bmm tamortaiJ'— Abr<i«afo. 



ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; belna a Bcriai of Derigaa for OmaMental 
Cattagaa, in J6 Plataa, vith .IWiMataa. FvuiL, gnat^ impiorcd, EdiUoa. Boyal 4to (pub. 
at 4iJ4a.U half maroeeo, iL i$. 

4IOBiMiON<S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 
88 PUUaa hj BAJUDme and Ai.i4>K. Boyal ato, half morocco, 2L U, 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, MFJBtaa(pi£.aft4<.4«.),kalfaMw«cco,i(.u. 

ROBmSOirB FARM BUILOINQS. M Plates (pab. at U. St.), halfmoioeoo, U. lb. M. 

ROSMHSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES, ds Plataa (pal». al St Ik), half 
morocco, IL Mt, 6d. 

RDRINSOfTS VILLAGE ARCHfTECTURE. Fowth Sdltis^ with addMoaal Plata. 41 
Men (|»«ib at U. l««.), half bowid mrffotm, U.4t, 

bS House, by JoHJf Bwiron, fanpcrial folio, •• *«a antnTiasa, by Li Kmvx (pab. a 
10/. 16«.) half morocco, gUtadg«s,8f.lSfc fid. "v 

4/. 4«.}, half morocco' \L ll«. %i. , 



^ GATAI^OOUX OP NSW BOOKS 

miDING^ ANN4I3 OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BmTAlN AND m 

OEPENDENCIKS. Tlizec vote.,4to^ IMpUtM, (pah.at«. ifc)clBlk,4L4k itM 

SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a SarlM of M OKAvne Iixvsnjinon, aftw DotaH hf 
tkc most embien^ BritUh^ArtutSj iDcladiii^ Smirke,^Sta^rd, tftpfcinnf^rnnfti^ ^*?**"i 

Bobinson, Pn, 1 
vith leather b«el 



• S'Hf'^ S^^'J**?^ Clint, Ic^ beaatlAillT ctunved bjHeaSti, diMlbMk, 
, Flndeii, EnslehMt, AnwUvoff, Boils, mU olhm (p4A. «t«. to.), taTMMb 

lek, fanperial »to, If. U. 



SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITIIRE, irtih 

DeeoratioB, fo Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at 3L 3c), balf-bouiid, tiaeuC, U. lliu M. UN 

Tba iain«, large paper, impL tto, tbe Plates eoloand (p«b. atd. ««»), Jd:-b^«M«^tL Jfe. 

SHAWS LUTON CHAPEL, its AreUteetnre and Oraaarats, mostraied In a seller of H 
hlfbly finished Line EngraTings, imperial folio (puh. at U. St.), half morocco, oaevt, U. 16«. 



SILVESTRrS UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fke-aiiBlIeo or.«*^^»lti»s tofevvT 

St, taken from the most aatheotic Missals and other latcrestiur Kattasei^s «clstlBg te the 
braries of Prance, lulf, Germany, and Bnglaad. Bjr M. HlVesti*, coMalafiiff vpvskds of 
300 lar? e and most beautifally execatrd foe-sindles, on Copper and Stooo, aMMtridiw Ifiaad- 
nated la the finest style of art, 2 toIs. atlas folio, half moroeco extra, gilt edfes, 3U. lOs, 
» The Historical and DescrlptlTe Z.rtter-presa by ChaamoUiM, Vlgeae, aad Chaa- 

pollion, Jan. With additions and correctioBs by Sat Fxed«ick ^'^tn a rola. rorat tvoL 
eloth, li. 1S«. ' Urt 



the same, t vols, royal Sro, hL mor. gilt edges (vnilbim with thm telio work), U, Ik 

SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSmESw Consist^ of 
Pac-similes of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Bronta aad ia^rcstiag 
Localities, RngraTinrs of Old Houses. Illmninated and MiMwl OmaoMaia, AMfqaitiM, tc 
tie. , conuining 100 Plates, some illominatod, vith offsstonal Lattaiuprwo. la l vohMs 4ts, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to Zl. Hit 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IR£'LANa Vum 

the 7th to the IGth Century, with Historical Illustrations, folio, vith 01 coloured pfaOes ilia- 
minated vith gold and silver, and highly finished (pub. at IM. l«Mk| halT btfinl^iMCief^ 
extra, gilt edges, S/. 13«. 6d. 

SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; comprisinr a Series of highly finlslied Llae Eqgravlnff% 
representing the Horse and tlie Dog, in all their varieties, by the celobkatad ettgraver-io'si 
Scott, flrom original paintlnirs by Relnagle, Oilpln, Stnbbs, Cooper, and Lnidsecr, aieoa* 
paaied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the ** Bdush Flicl4 Spurts," 4te, vidl 
37 larf^e Copper Plates, and numerous Wood Cuts by Burnett and other* tpv^ at 2L Uk<dJ, 
cloth gUt, 1/. l«. 

STORERS CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WAUES. < tolfc 
8vo., vith 2^6 engravings (pub. at 7'. iO«.), half morocco, 2/. 12. «d. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 147 bwratltaHy 
finished Etchings, all of vhich are more or less tinted, and some of them hi^lily HlraaiBMsd-in 
gold and colours, vith Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kkxpk. FoUo (pab. at 

19/.), half morocco, 8/. 8«. 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S^^OTICA; or. Portraits of Forest Trew-^istiB. 
guished for their Antiquity, Mairnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 very large and highlfHlpued 
painters' Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at 91. 9».), half morocco extra, gilt edges, iU lOr.. 

ISSfi 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 
the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. Nev and greatly improved Edition, vith Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. Plaxchk', Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols, royal 4to, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 41. 4.<. 'flie Pi'ate.s, colound, 7/. 7«. The Plates splendidly iUomlnated in gold, silver, 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 202. IStl 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND- 

Containing the most authentic Ilepresentations of all the English Mouarchs from Edvard the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; together vith many of the Great Personages that vere emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. Nev and greatly improved Edition, by /. K. Px,AKCHBf. 
Esq., F.S.A. Royal 4tn, 72 Plates, cloth, '2L 2i. The Plates coloured, it. U. Splendidly 
ilhiniinated, uniform vith the Dresses, 13/. 12«. ISU 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper-pUto Ensravings. Impe- 
rial foMo (pub. at 4/. 4<.), boards, leather back, l^ ii«.6i/. ' ' 
Tlie original edition of this fine old voik, vhich is indispensable to artists. It has loai^ beta 

considered rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprlslag the SttiH Farm, the dtalL 

the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c. with 43 beautiful steel and wood Qluatratlons, sereral 
after Hancuck, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. lU. 6d.), U. It. 1850 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, t vols, post 

Jjvo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. l«.}, cloth, 7s. 6<f. 1841 

" The best view of the state of modem art."— Tiiifed Statet* Gasettt. 

TODS ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN: OB. THE CENTBAL 
AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMONLT CALLED BAJPOOT- 
ANA). By Lieut. Colonel J. Tod, imperial 4to, embellished wiOi slbore 98 eirtromobr qaanti- 
tal iioe Engravings by Fikduv, and capital lacs* folding map (U. Jti. 64.ii c|^ u*,, . 1I39 



PUBLIBBSD OR SOLD BT H. O. BOHK. 9 

TURNER AND G|RTIN'S RIVER SCENERY; tolto. 20 beautifal tnmriiin on ite^ 
after th« wmbvp of J. M. W. Tcrxek, brilliant impression*, in a portfolio, with mmtcf 

' back (pub. 8t it.it.), reduced to U. Us. 6d. 

ywwi the same, with thick glaxed paper between tbt plates, half bound morocco, gUt 

J. vdves (pub. at iU.61.), reduced to 3/. 2i. 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a critical TIew of the 

fneral Hypotheses respecting Beauty, bj Lkukakdo da Vmci, Mbvob, WinckblmanXv 
UME, HuoAUTii, BuKKE, Kmuiit, Amsok, Slid Others. Kew Edition, royal Svo, illus- 

■ tKted hy » heaatifid Plates, after drawings from liiie, by H. Howaju), bj Oavci and Lawk 
(pub. at 2/. as. ),' gilt cloth, 1/. U. 1846 

iRMLPOLEl^ (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 

Account of the Principal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who have been bom or resided 
in Englanit, with Sfotes by DAt.LAWAr; Hew Edition, Revised and Enlarged, byRAi-PH 
\rt)KMiai, Esq., complete in 3 vols. 8to, with niynerous beautiful portraits and plates, U. Si, 

WATTS'S f^ALMS AND HYMNS, Iltttsthated Eninoir, complete, with indexes of 
**liuhieets," " First Lines," and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in a very large and beantl- 

• fkl tyue,#«mbeUished with 24 beautiful Wood CaU by Martin, Westall, and others (pub. aS 
. 1/. U.), gilt doth, 7S.&2. 

WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both the 
Aiitiq-uittes and the Wars of the Jews. 2 vols. Svo, handsomely printed, embellished with it 
. beaatifUI Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at It. 4«.), cloth bds., elegantly gilt, I4«. 

¥M4rTTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing the 
most approved ntetboils of bnitating every kind of fancy Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 

• Colour, Designs for Decorating Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass, 

■ kc., with Examples frtm Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, illustrated with 104 
plates. Of which 44 arc coloured, (pub. at 2/. 14«.) cloth, 1^. 10«. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL Foolscap 8to., 7 coloured platM^ 
' and namerous woodcuts (pub. at 5«.) cloth, 3«. 

WIGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and Historr. Imp«. 
rial Svo, with 211 Illuiitrations, Steel Plates, and Woodcuts (pub. at 2t. 12«. 6d.), cloth, 1^ 1«. 

1840 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, S4 fine 
Plate* by Lb Kevx, &c. Imperial 4to (pub. at U. I8«.J, half morocco, 1/. 4m. 1837 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, In a 
handsome portftilio (pub. at 12/. i2«.)> Imperial folio, St, is, 

WILLIAMS^ VtEWS IN GREECE, 64beaatlfii1 Line Engravings by MiLtsx, Horsbitkor, 
and others. 2 vols. im|ierial 8vo (pub. at 6/. 6f.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 2/. 12«. dd. 

1829 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lbitcr 
Rkitchie, new edition, edited by E. Jesse, Esq., illustrated witli upwards of 50 beaotiral 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, ruyal Svo., gilt cloth, lit. 

iirOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BALBEC. 2 vols, in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
very large and foliling (pub. at 7/* 7<.}, half morocco, uncut, 3/. 13«.6c(. 1827 



iSntttral l^istorg, gtgricttltute, %ct. 

ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Description*. 6 vol*, royal Svo. 
with 30U beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at HI.), cloth, gilt, 71. 10«. 1845 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA ; OR, HISTORY OP THB 
MKniCl NAL PLANTS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 200 
Coio-ired Figures of Plants (pub. at 3/. 3«.}, cloth, 1/. 1C«. 1845 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

* in which the olinracters ofcnct. Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner. In a series 
' ef magnified Diitsections and Figures, highly finished in Colours. Imp. Svo, Plates, 61, 1838-42 

eEECHEY.— BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected by .Messrs. Lay am! Collie, and otlier Officers of the 

• Exitedition, during the Voyage to the Pacific and Behring's Straits. By Sir Williax 
Jackkon Hookkr, and G. A. W. Arxott, Esq., illustrated by 100 Plates, beautifully en- 
graved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7/. 10».), 5/. 1831-4^ 

feEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, compiled fh>m the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Bebchet and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Expedition. The Mammalia, by Dr. Richarosok ; Ornithology, by N. A. Vigoks, Esq., 
Fishes, by G. T. Lat, Esq., and £. T. Bennett, Esq.; Crustacea, by Riciiaro OwBv; 
Esq.; Reptiles, by Joiiv Edward Gray, Esq.; Shells, by W. Sowkrby, Esq.; and Geologjr 
by the Rev. Dr. Bucxlakp. 4to, illustrated bv 47 Plates, containing many hundred ngaret, 
beautifully ca*c«r«;4 by Sowsiutv (pub. at Si. 6*^), cloth, 3/. 13i. 6d, 1S3» 



10 CATALOG CK OF IkCW B00K9 




TONS NATUHAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 90IIG BIRDlL 

lh«M» Am rias of Ufk of tiM BMk both lhl« uid PMnle, h their MM 
their HMts and Em, FOod, Pavoonte PlanU, Shnilw, Trees, fte. fte. II 
BDd vexy efMuldevMir aofaeateA. 3 vols, ia L, medhun 4t«, enttafaiiac M 
yutea ( piA. at 0. tk ), half b«aiid aioroceo, fOt backs, gOt i%», SI. aa. 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LAOrS JOURMAL OF HORTICULTURI. •^tfLa«k« 

celo«niplataBofiov«MaBdgroapa (9«b.aft4I.Ma.),dad^ll.Ma. Ml 

BROWN? lk^^iQ!>*ATlqMS,Of THE LAND ANO FRESH WATER SHEUS 
OF OftSAT BRITAIir AlTD IRELAITD; wMh Flares, De aui|Hlu am aW LaealHks aC all 



me Speclea. Roral Sro, containiBr oa 27 large Plates, »0 Plgwes of all A« kaaara Bttth 
Speeua, la their tall Mae, aecaraMj dn«n Amb Val«» (pah. ac Utb), daMh, 1%. fdC Mi 



CURTIS9 FLORA LONDIWENSIS; Irdaai and Imimeed hy Otoms 

laaaad and cieatlBMed bjr Sir W. Jacksos Hookk«; ciMaipflaiBg the Bftrtarxof ] 

■BBovs ta Oveac Biftata, vMi ladexes; (he Drawinn made by s Vuk k ■ ai, g»waaaa, aal 
UVDI.it. k »<«I«- wyl fallft /^ ma |»«>t«l, >«i—«l«<nff a^ Pt.*— , ..^^tIiMIi m - -- 
aba eTeaeh Flaat, vlth fpiWcd MaaaetioBa of thePnta aC riwillillaB. 
faUy CPhwigad (pwb. at gyc 4^ la partaK half bawU mnaercia, tap adgea iB^ aW 



OENNY-MONOQRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNliE, C 
SPBCIES OF PAEAAITE INSECTS (puMbhed vWav the aatrM*^** 
tfaa), •wLanmeie|aa byrtlltally euieored pUtoa of Uaa,c—Maii a a e ^n l ht 





DOirS GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING ANO BOTANY. 4 

■ameroaa woodaata (pub. at M^ te.), cMli, U, llsu M. 

DONS HORTUS CANTABRIG1ENSI8; thlrtaartSdlih»,Sv»(irtLatU.4a.),«Mk, 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. 

J. O. Wbrtwood, Esq., P.L^, Ito, with it platea, contaiafaiK i^waada of Ut 
eohMRod flfiues (pab. at6<. fc.), clech, gflc, ladaeed toiLU, 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. 
/. O. Waarvoo*. Esq., F.L^ «^ arffh SB plataa, «wina1fitBg ■pwi da af ] 
ealoarod t fn ga (pah. ai Sf. to.), cIoM, Hit, ML S» 

**I>onoTan'B works on the Insccu of India and Cbiaa are splendidly il luatrale d and 
taemely asefal."— AWvri/ut. 

** The entomolofieal platea of ovr coantrrBiav Doneraa, an Uafi^ cailBaae4» •! _ 
Wefiil, especlallj those contained in Ms qnsrte ▼oluaies (laseeta ef India and CUbb)» 
great nnnuMer of speeiea axe delineated Isr the iral time.**-— JIaainw. 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. 

— Birds, 10 Tols.— Shells, 5 vols.— Fishes, s vols.— ftaadrupe d s, S vnla.— i 
aentaiBfaigll98beantlAillreoknn<edpUtes<pnh.8tM£.lfc),baarda,saL: ^ 

m vols, bntind In fl (pun. at 731. 1»«.), haff green aoroeeo extra, ^edaaa,gllttaiM^S*L 
Aaj ef the classes nMj be had separately. 



DOYLTS CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANOITY, and 

Oener^I.Nev Editioa, Enlarged, thick tvo., with f aoed e j ^ naslta (yah. at lla.K 
ai.6d. ISO 

ORURY'S ILLUSnrRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY: «^mhi «• taiAiiad 
nptrards of 8M exotic Insects, of the East and Weat Indies, ChbM, New Hartland, Karth aad 
Sooth America, Germany, &c By J. O. WssrwooD, Es«.. F.L.8.. Secretary of the En to aao- 
logical Society, ke. S vols, 4to, IM Platce, asaal beantitally eatonred, containing above IM 
flgares of Insects (originally pub. at ISL IS*.), half boond nHirocco, tU 16s. 6dL ltl7 



EVELYNS SYLVA AND TERRA. A Mscoarae of Poraal tVeea, aai «• Propagation of 
Timber, a PhiloaophkahDiscoonie of the Earth: vith Life of the Aathor, aad Notea by I>r. A. 
Hunter, 2 vols, myal 4to. Fifth improved EdMoa, with 46 Platea (p^b. at SL te.), dotl^ If. 

FITZROY ANO DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEACLE. 

MB plates, mostly coloured, S votab royal 4to. (pah. at M.), cleth, U. is. 



GREVILLES CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, ewajirisiy tha PitoelpJ Ipaefca fcaad ia Oiaai 
Biltaia, Inelaslve eT all the New Species recently dbeoverad la Seotlaad. •vaia.nfnlSvaL 

am beantUVilly cohnired Plates (pub. at isf. Ma.), half nMcaoea, §L U. M04 




This, tbaogh a aoaiplele Work in ttseli; fcnae an aiaoet iadtaptaaaUt 

thlrty-alx v^anwa of Sowarhy's EncJlsh Botany, which doea not coi 

Plaats. It is oneef the amt aeieBtlia andheeiexeeatedvaikaatt 
prodacad la tUf eaantry. 

HARDWICKE AND GRAY^ INDIAN lOOlidGT. Twwrty parte , fcrlaU ga wala., 

myal foUo, Sfl eahauad platea (pub. at 211.), sawed, «. tSh, ov half awi a at i i^ gM adgv. 



IM.Ua. 

HARRIS'S AURELfAN; OR ENGUSH MOTIW AND BUTTERFUjE^ 

Natural History, tonetber with the Plaats oa which they leed: Mefvand jnatly iai^ 
BdMoa, by J. O. WasrwooD, Esq., F.US., ftc, hit vet. mu Mk^ w» 44 ^tea, r s Bi a lal a / 
ahove 4M flgurea of Moths. Bottermes, CartorpUlars, fcc., and the Plaaita as which thagr itndU 
«x«ilslte!ycol«Biaa«f*ar»e original drawinga,half-ho^aidBWiaoea»4L4e. MM 



•Xfoisltely cotanna aflar ve original < 

This e aAi a aiatf baantiftd work is the only one which contnlna ow Bapyab Matha aai 1 
flea of the A^aataial ite, ia all thair chaagca of CaierflUar, Chiyatfa, kc, «flk tta 
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AND QtXmjJE, iOONEft RUCUW; Of). FIGUfVB Of TOmS 
aCStPTlOlfS, mamj •Twhieh have Iwefl altocvdier miiMffesd I7 BslaML tr bave 

fcair— IW'H, Kitt «d0M, 12c. Ob 1829-31 

n* cmiMl aodmoitfatiitfale efth* aMorM'M'lAe Wofftaycodaead bf ik WBHai Hooker. 



tfOOKOrt CXOnC FLOAA, caateinliv IvnMi aii« PnTiHriMi -ef Buc, m eOMnriM 
lMlaraitt«v£>at^ Pkuna, Mpeetelte of euch m an deeenrlnff ef beiareiilKhratedteVDrOar- 
dmM. S Tota. inapexiai »to, conUiniiig 232 large and >— nttftil]|r aetearad Pules {fdb, at 16L ), 
«laai,8L«k U38-U27 

Tklirt»t]wa«t enarib nd attraeflva afaB Dc HoAet^ ^vahMUa vaifci. 
TRW •«Mtir Ploaa,' by Dr. Eoaker, it like that of ail the Bmiahal pabBeaOaiu af the in' 
defirtigaUe author, excellent; aad it aeauMMe aa appeal eaee of tnnh and perflbetion to 
: ibe Ja t a air al M > farina aer M a^ a ttt can aatlawaUy : 



ilOOKEirS JOUfmAL of botany ; eontaialBff nssrasaod DaMriptSoaa af each PlanU 
M fceaaaaiaad thamealTee bjr their novelty, rarity, ot bistory, or by tba aeee ta adUeh tbey are 
Had ia the ibita. In VaAeiaa, aad la DomeaAie KeooDa^; tafetber irtCb oecaaional 
Katieae aad inknraiatiflia, aad oecaalBaal Poitraits and Meaaiin af eminent 
A ^dt*, Sra, anaMtaai pli^s, aaaie valevrad (pab. at 9L), doth, U. 18S4-4S 



tiOOWPrS BOTANICAL MISCCLLANT ; eoataMag F^pwei aad I>a«cTipttons of Planta 
vbkdi Mnanaand lhi«aet*ce by their novel^, nrity, wr histaKy, or by the usee to which they 
aia anpHed la tk* Arta. ta Ifadidae, and in Domcstie Eeoaoa>y» taRCther with occasional 
BotaifinI Vatleas aad latarmatiDn, buiiniSag mnaj vakubta Coaamankations Aroin distin« 
nMied MaatMc Travellen. Complete in 3 thick TOla. royal tro, wifli 163 plates, many finely 
aolaauadCp«b.Jtftl.M.)»BUtclotb,at.l2a.W. UM-SS 

TUMA BOREAU-AMER»CANA ; OS, THE BOTANY OF BSITISH 

▲M&ftlCA. Illaatiatad by 3M plates, eoni|^tetc tn Taelva Parte, rajral 4ta, (pab. 

tM, IfkrluMr tta Twalva Sarta eoaplete, done up ia 2 aala. royal Ma, axtn cmb, «. 

2829-40 



MUtSH 




JOHNSON'S GARDENER, eonplete ha 13 vols, vjth numerooa voodeuta. eoatabitnf the 

J watfc aaa iMl.— Caaaanber, one vrt.— O i a p e Ttae^two vols.— Aarieuka aad Aiparagae, one 

^eL> f laa Apale,tnra«ala.r-Stra«berT7. one vol.— uablia, one vol.— Feaeh, oae TdL— Apple, 

tvavelBw— toaMlMr nvalk J2BM^ ve^ieata (pub. at U. Ms.), ^atb, Kta. 1847 

f iha volaaaea BM|r W had.avparataly (pab. at 2s. !■(.>, at Is. 

PIPIBptra »tCTIONAIIY Of tiOOEIIN OARDENINQ, namenoa Woodarta, very 
«UkiaBi^#athleltend(|Mb. atWe. 6d.},4fc A anaprefaeaaive aad atqicnt vohBM. 184<i 

LATHAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Beinir the Natural Hiatory aad Dcacrip. 
Hoa af alliha BIrda t*o«e foar theuand) hicberta knosra ar deacifbad by Nataralbna, with 
the Synoaymee of preceding Writers : the second aabuqged aad bnpvoaed Zditiaa, campre« 
beading au the diacoverles in Ornithology subsequent to uie former publication, and a General 
|ad>»,«Tala.iaW,4ia,wHhiqmardi ef ta* eolaared Plataa, lactated fpub. at 9U, •«.), cloth, 
fLVt.m. WnmAutrr, UBI-ia. Tke aaoie wHb the piatee exqaisiiely eolaared Ilka dxswinga, 
" ^ ' Iti aluaa^y halfb a aad,gyaea auincea, ^ edgaa, laL 12k 



JBmm% NATUftAL KtSTORY OF TKE BIROS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edltioa, vrtth an Index of the Sdaniilc Namea aad Syaonymes by Mr. Gevu) «ad Mr. 
1 17 fttia, calaaged <ptfl>. at 4<. 4i.), b£ bd. ■arocco, af. ae. ItSt 



UNDLEYS BfimSH fRUfTSj OR, FIOUHES AND DETCBTPTI0N8 4>F TBB MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIBTIE8 OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 
.wsalgro,«antaiaing 143 ummI hfeautiteliy celaaaed plaias, ekiely tgr Mma. Withskb, Artist 
la flai Barfieidiaial Badaty (pab. at »<. 10k), ludf baaad, moraece estn, fiiM adgea, s^ s«. 

1841 
la m n^afaltely beaotlfal wodu Evenr |«Bte ia Ka a >lil4j falahad ^Mwing, 
a tteaa ja the HartJcattaral Traasartioaa. ^' ^^ 



UMDLEY9 DIGmiUUM MONOGBAPHiA. Folia, ss ylataa af Ow Iteflofa (pab. at 
dt. te), cMk, U. Its. «d. 

tba aaaM, tha pUtea baantiAiUy eolonrad (pub. at 9L 6s.), doth,aC. 13s. 6<L 



LOUOONB (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURAUST, beb«Popa1ar na8eiiFt:ei;«, 
Tdea, aad Anecdatoa ef mai« than five Hoadrad Animala, compvebendfng an tha Ouadrnpeua, 
Bfada, FIriMa, Reptiles, Insects, Be af which a knawlsdgc is indbpeaasUe in polite educa- 
tfaa. With Indexes of Sdmtiflc aiil Popniar Naaiea, aa EaTplaanrtoa of Tenaa, and an Ap« 
pcadis af FaboJoas Anfanals, tliasOrated V onvanU of &M beatftifal woodcnts by Bewick, 
HamTST, Waixpsn, and a<faeia. New BdiOoa, ravlsad, enlarged, aad ga ora e t ad to tlio 
aoaaiaie of Boologfcal Knowledge. In ooe thkk voL post 8vo. gDt eioth, 7«. 6d. UM 



IDUBON'S U. C.) ARBORCTliM ET FfNJTICETUM BfriTAWMCUM. or the 
Trees and Slirabs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described: with Ibeir propa- 
faliw. aiillaii , inaaasaiiaiia. and taee. tecead -faaprowed li^vtsn, fl nm. tv^ wBk above 
400 plataa of traei, and «Frar^*'>30*»aQd«aua<tiacs aad iliraba<(pab. fit ML )»#(.••. MM 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 



MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THB MSB^LLS or CBBASXOI 
or first Lmsou to Oeology, and in the Study of Omnte Bemains; incladla* G«olo|fcaI Ef 
cnrsiont to th« Itte of Sheppey. Brighton, Levei, tllgate Fonst. Cluuairood Fttwrt, Furiog* 
don, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Briitol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich HilL &c. By Gxdbov AlGsa* 
Kov Maittsix, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S^ &c. Two niick vols, ibolac^ tvo, witli eoloared 
Platea, and leratal hundred beautiftd woodcuts of FomU Remains, cloth ftti. It, U, iMt 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or s Familiar Expositioii of Owfoflnl ne- 
nomena. Sixth greatly enlarged and improTea EdMon. 1 Tols. post Sto, oOhmred Platci, and 
upwards of 200 Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 18*. IMI 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
and along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post 8m, with inimarsna beaattfollY 
executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, iSi. Ui| 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THB FEATHEEEB 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 1 vols. 8to» New Edition, the PUtes beaati. 
fUUy coloured (pub. at If. 8*.), cloth gUt, 18». ItSS 

"This la, without any exception, the most truly duurmlng work ob OmiUiology which ha»< 
, hitherto appeared, flrom the days of WiUoughby downwards. Other authors detcribe,: 
Mudie paints; other authors give the husk, Mudie the kernel. We most heartily concur 
with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) In the first few 
numbers of his right pleasant London JoumaL The descriptions of Bewick, Pennant,' 
Lewin, Montagu, and even Wilson, will not for an instant atand comparison with the 
spirit-stirring emanations of Mudie's 'living pen,' as It hss i^een eaUed. We are not ac* 
quainted with any author who so felicitously unites Iteanty of s^le wttli strength snd nerrt 
of expression; he does not specify, but paints."— H^oocTs Ormlkoiotkal GmUe. 

filCHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising « fhrniUar Explanation of 
Geology and ita associate Sciences. Mineralogv, Phrsical Oeolonr, FoasO Conchology, Fossil 
Botany, and Paleontology, incluaing Directions for forming Collectioiis, be. By O. F. 
RicHAHDsoiT, F.O.S. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the Britlah Museum). Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improTed. One tliick ToL post tro, illnstntsd by upwards 
of 260 Woodcuts (pub. at 10*. 6c(.), cloth, 7«. 6d. 184ft 

SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most msgnlflcent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, containing exact and falthftil representationa is tiieir ftall nstuial size, 
of all the known species found in Oreat Britain, 383 Figures in 228 bmratiftilly eotoored Plates.! 
3 Tols. elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pub. at lOiL), gUt b«ak end gQt edgee,( 
ai/. io«. isU' 

"The grandest work on Ornithology published In this countrr, th« samo for Britbh Bfarda 
that Audubon's is for the birds of America. Every figure, excepting in a very few instances of 
extremely large birds, is of the full natural sise, beautifully and aceorately dnnm, with all the 
spirit of life."— OnutXolMurs Text Book. 

** What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country. Is such ft jlorloQily nianlnsted 
work as this of Mr. SelbyT It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
In Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most sugni- 
ficent ornithol(^cal illustrations of the French school. Mr. 8eB>y hM taaif and deatrvedly 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist."— £/acihooocr« Magazine, 

SELSrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. S Tola. Iro. Second 
Edition (pub. at 1/. l«.), boards, 12*. ItSS 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA GR^CA. The most costly and msgniflcent Botankal work orer pub- 
lished. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautiftilly coloured Plates, half bound morocco, publishing 
by subscription, snd tlie number strictly limited to those subscribed for (puh. at SS2M, 63f. 

Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Only for^ copies of tho 
original stock exist. No greater number of subscribers' names can therefore lio recohrcd. 

SIBTHORP'S FLOR>C GR>EC>C PRODROMUS. Sive Plantanun omntnm Baomeratio, 
quas in Prorinciis aut Insulis Qraciae invenit JoH. Sibtho&p: Charaslerea et Synonyms 
omnium cum Annotationibua Jac. Eot^ Sxira. Four parts, la 2 thick vols, Sro f pub. at- 
2/. 2*.), 14*. itoiMtoi, Wlft 

SOWER BYS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete IntrodncUon to the 
Science, illustrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Shells, etched on eopper-plates, in which the 
most characteristic examnles are given of all the Oenera establlsked up to the present time,i 
arranged in Lamarcldan Order, accompanied by copious Explsnations j Obserrationa respect- 
ing the Geographical or OeolM^cal distribution of each; Tabular Views of the Systems of 
Lamarck and De BlainTille: a Olossary of Technical Terms, ftc New Edition, eonsiderablr 
enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts In the t«xt^ now first added, 8vo, cloth, 18*. 
The plates coloured, cloth, IL 16*. 1846 

SOWERBY'S QONCHOLOGICAL^ ILLUSTRATIONS: OR, colovhbd FIGURES 
OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFlGURED SHELLS complete in 200 Otella, 8vo, compi^ 
ing several thousand Figures, in parts, all beantUtally coloured (pub. at IS/.), Ji, lOs. 1845 

SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; contafnlbg FIgarea and Descriptions 
of sll the Genera of Brirish Beetles, edited by Shttckard, 8vo, with 94 plates, comprising 68t 
figures of Beetles, beantlfiilly snd most accurately drawn (pub. at 3L 2^, clotii, U. t*. 1840 
" The most perfect work vet published in this department of Biitiafc Entomology.*' 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 12 vols. Svo, lee coloured Plataa (pub. attain 
half bound, 8/. 8*. 18^4f 

Or separately, Lbfzsovtbka. « vols. 41. 4*. Colkovtska. t Tola. 41. la, Dsbkaivebju 
OJizHor., NxvMv . Ae I J ¥91 U u Htuvkovtsiu, t vob. iL Ut 
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SWAINSON*$ ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, ORIGINAL FIGURES ANI> 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTINQ ANIMALS, selected chictly 
from the CUsMS of Ornithology, Entomolonr, and Conchology. « vols, royal 8to, containing 
918 finely coloured plates (pub. at 16<. IteOfOu bound moroeco, gilt tdges, 9L 9a. 

SWEETS FLORA AUSTRALASICA; OR. A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS, NaUves of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 15 Nus. forniiiig 
1 ToL reyai Syo* complete, with M beautifully coloured platea (pub. at 3t, is*.), cloth, U. 16«. 

1827-2S 

SWEETS CISTINE^; OR, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
Noa. fDrmtng 1 yoL royal Syo, e<mipl«te, with lU beautifully coloured plates (pub. at U. 5». ). 
cloth, 2^ ia«. 6A 'Mr ^^^ 

** One of the most iBtafwting^ and hitherto the scarcest of Mr. Sweet's beautlAal publications." 



jnteallaneous (&no^\i%b Hiterature^ 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY, BIOORAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 



BACON'S VlfORKS, .both English and Latin. WlOi an Introductory EssaT, and copions 



Indtitf. Compieteiallarge vols, imperial 8VO, Portrait (pub. at 2^ I*.), cloth, 1/. I6t. 183S 

S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and : 
Taylor, square l2mo, with 34 Woodcuts (pub. at4«.), ornamental wrapper, 2$. 6d, 



1840 

BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, ftrom the Discovery of the 
American Continent. Twelfth Edition, 3 vols, 8vo (published at 3^ io«.), cloth, l^ lU. id. 

1847 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from a.i>. looo to 1840. By Joseph Ax-lxw, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 1 thick elegantly printed vols, foolscap 8vo, illustrated by 24 Portraita 
of British Admirals, beautiiyilly engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuu of Battles (pub. 
at IL U.), cloth gilt, 14«. 1843 

** These volumes are Invaluable; they contain the very pith and marrow of our beat Naval 
Histories and Chronicles."— Sim. 

**Tbe best and most complete repoaltory of the triumphs of the British Navy which has yet 
Issued from the press."— (/Mwi Senriet Gagette, 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, or Gatherings of the Local History and Romance of 
the English and Scottish Borders, by M. A. Richardsov (of Newcastle), 8 vols, hound in 4, 
royal Svo, Illustrated with nearly 1000 Interesting Woodcuts, extra cloth (pub. at Sf. 10«.), 

U* ll'> ^ . NeweaUUt 1846 

«„« One of the cheapest and most attractive sets of books Imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER,! 

Incorporating bis Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- : 
ceding Editors: with numerous additional Notes and Illustrattve Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes bv Hawkivs, Pioeei, Murpht, TTsna^ 
Rbyxolds, Stssvbxb. and others. 10 vols. 12mo, illustrated by upwards of M Views. Por- 
traiu, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, fh>m Drawings by StanfieU, Hard- 
ing, &c., cloth, reduced to 1^. 10«. I84g 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautlfiilly printed in the popular form ot 
Sir Walter Scott, and Byron's Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present edi- 
tion, he says: " Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are th« 
most usefril after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, ctosely, but elegantly printed 
vol., foolscap i2mo, with fine equestrian Portrait of Napoleon and Frontispiece (pub. at5«.), 
cloth, 3«. Od. 1814 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, vis.. Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, and 
Connoiseur, 3 thick vols. Svo, portraits (pub. at 21, fi«.J, cloth, U, 7»» JUther volume may b« 
had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works of th« nrlndpal 
iSngliah poets, from Milton to Kirke White. 4 vols, post Svo fslse of Standard Library) 
printed In a very small but bcautifui t) pe, 22 Medallion Portiaita (pnh. at If. 3s.), el«tb, lis. 
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pounci 

U.IU.M.), 

tG»flf Gum, ^ 

bM. IM 

BROUOHAMTS (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTEIIS AND S C tgW CE , irbo 
floaririMd IB Um tin* of AM^it 1X1, lojal «▼<)• villk Klilm pMtHlla (p«b^«t ML U.), vMh, ttk 

IHi 
—M,tlwlii*> I !■>■■■, iiy ■■■(tyfc.tli.fc.),dk<fc,lifclfc, iMf 



BROWNES (SIR THOMAS) WORKS, COMPLETE. !» 
•alfgio Um^ Vtm BorliL Qt^tOm H««k, C««BpauleaM. it 

¥olB. Svo, Am Poctntt (pob. at SI. •«.), eleth, 1<. II*. td. 

' *«air TlMMM Br>— < y Ike CBBMipwiy of iwMij Totf, ■■*■> Hn—, Oiliiw, ad 
Robert Biirt<w, ii nBdaabtad^r om of tke most oioqiieiit and pootieal of oat gvntt Ittnrary «n. 
Hi* thought* arc often tnilj MibUine, aad alwajs conve7«d ia ttie aiost InprMaiva laagoaft.'* 




BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

▼is. : Northern States, S «ola.; Eastern and Wcateni Stataa, S «aia.j Seallnm or Slare States, 
S Tol*.; rinaiti, Miwm loatta, ll«w Bmanick, aad tt* alliBr Mtt*. KoTiaoea ia Nortk 
Amerld^ 1vol. Togatkar f atout vole, •vo, anaiaNna flna Xagimviaga (w*. at 6<. lOit. 6d.), 
cloth, ai. U«. fid. 184I-4S 

** Mr. Baekingham goea deliberately ttmngli the Statea, treatinr of all, hiatorieallr and ita- 
t!itieaUy-or thek siae Md yajraai. tkafar aawaActaaaa, liad% 



Iflitjr, laaoorcva, aonta, mawBen, odoealSan, aad ao CmtHu JB* aalaaiai WM W. 

** A very entire and eomprehenstre Tiew of the United Statea, dBBgantly coUacted by a 
or great acuuneaa and obaerTation."~IiCeranr Gmztttt, 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biocraphical and Critical TatradadloB by Boons. ' 
1 Toii. Impariat Sea, alaaaly but handaaiiiely nktad 4pah.att<. Jfc), dlh, MLIB*. UU 

BURKrS CNCTCUOmCDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GERCRM. ARM O U RY 
OF EHOLAND, SCOTLABI), ABD UtSLAKA. CanipiiahH[.a Baf irtjj af ail , ' 
^ Ciasta, aad HeCtoea, firom the Kariiest Fartad so tlie 



late Oaaala by the Callage of Aram. With aa latrodvetloa ta IfaiaMij, aad a 
Tftrau. Third Edition, with a Sappiemcnt. One very largo ToL iaiMrial Sva, bea«tifld|y 
nrlatad in naall ^jrpe, la daahla eelnnnM, be Whi»tuwa». aaihaBiabtd artlh aa iiahuiiH 
yi u rt laf «e ca , xteMy lll n alias lail la gold mtk aB^osaaj ^sa WoadnMi lip«k.«ia.lBj,«Mh 
gllt,U.ak MM 

The moat elaborate and naefiil Work of the kind erer paliUaked. tt coataina npwaxds ef 
SO,aos wmocial bearUgn, aad laeonoiaSBa all ttiai have kltheiSa bean ^Toa kji ~ 



I wmocial bearian, aad laeonoiaSBa all ttiai kave kltheiSa bean ^vaa by JBaiOaa, BA- 
laen, CalHaa, INslMt, Barry, Sohaan, aad echam; bealdaa Baany tfri—irf amaaa vhieh 

kava aaear a p p oaed ia aay pa e v fa a* WeA. Thin ▼ohuae, ka feat^ is a aadU caaafssa, but 

vithont abridgment, eontaina more than four mdinary qnartoa. 

'BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNfNOHARL AND NOTES BY 
SI& WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORIMWOBTM, LOCKBABT; In. Braal Sto, 
fine Portrait and Platea (pub. at I8i.), cloth, aallbna with Byaoa, 1«*^ ML 1841 

This Is positiTely the oalr complete edition of Buma, in a aiagle rolaaia, •e<a. It eoatataw 



■ot only every acaap-^sbiefa Bams ever wiafee, whether piaae or vacae, bat alaa a 
"~ " ' '" ■ ■ ~ ted ana 



anmber of Saotek aattaaal alf^ collected and Uloatnaed by boa (aok given etaealhmi) aad fttll 
and iataaeetlnf accooaCa of tae occaaiaBa aad cirenmstanoea of lua vaitoaa srrttlaga. The 
Teagr eooplete and intereatlng Life by Allan Connlngluun alone ocenpiea M4 pofaa. aad the 
Indkea and Gloaaaiy aae very eoploaa. The whole ftiran a tUek aleaaaMy pirtnted volome, 
extending in all to SM pagea. The other editioaa, including one pttbliahcd in almilar alttpc, 
wMi aa ahridraeat ar %m LUk by Allan CaaaiBghBa^ aompriaed faa ealy ^ pagea, aad «m 
trtiola TataaM la oaiy MS pa*es» da not eaaAaia abava twa>tkiiida of the above. 

CAMPBELL'S UFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCR with Votfcea of Boeeaeeio aad hia 
Utaatdoaa Coatampartrki*. Seaand Bdillon. % Tala. kvo, Saa Partnlis aad Plalaa (p«b. at 
II. nak 6d.), etotk, 138. isa 

CARTS EARLY FRiMCH POETS, s Sariaa af Votiaaa and T r aaa i atlaaa, trith aa Intro 
tadary Skeick af Um Watary of PksMhPaatry; Edited by Ida 



San, tke fiav. Buar Cakt. 
ftolaai^ tvo, oiotb, ta. 1816 

CARTS UVES OF ENCUSU POCT8» rapplaasflBtszy to Db Jonaoa'a ^IJim^^.^* 
Edited by his Son, ftMlsci^ Sto, datk, 7*. IMf 



CHATHAM PAPERS^ baiag the Carrsapandaaea af WDHaai Pttt, Sad af qtafli 
Edited by the Executors of his Bon, John Earl of Chatham, and published fkaai the Ori^ina- 
Manuscript* in their possession. 4 Tols. Sro (pub. at 3^ 12*.), clotii, \L U, 



**k. pradnetlaa of greater kistorkal tatesast coaM hardly be lasagiaad. It ia a 
work, which will i&rectly paas into every library."— £i<nwy Gaxttte, 

** There ia hardly any man in modem timea who fills *o large a space ia oar kiatory, \ 
li^om. aa knew sa lIMa, as lAsd Ckafhaaa; ka was tke greatest Stateamaa and Ocatar 
WaaoaatiyMwr prMlBsad* "Va n^pid Ibis Work, tk eiaf e se , as ana af ttta ps st sa l aslaa.**-* 



FUBLIIHED Om 8<1L3> BT H» 4U BCXSK. 1# 

CHATTEBTOM'S' WORICSt teib Ykmb mUI Voiiteia, taftiActdi StMrnr vttk^VbflM 
•C Ua Lin, Hueor7 of the Kowley Controversy, mid Votes ruiiMie— ffiplMiiieij, Sirfll'e 
•▼o, elegantly printed, with EngrsTed Fac-«imiles ml CluittMias^ Bu^kmMmm aad 4lMk 
._! — ........... - _ . i>««ft»(jiBht«i K.l«.i,j(IoUi, 



Jvrft, Khke White, Montgomery, Siicney:, 

on t£e 



««ria, jwirKv ttbrc, atomgoniny, bhw 
JMtiiw iouDartaHty npon tkc Paeas of < 
•^cbttMtwnivwaaaniM I *e tint of Xomar 



CfcAflKE^S dm. E. O.) TRAVELS m VAMOUS OOUIfTRI^ OF EUBOPC, 
ASIA, AHD AnUCA,U««li.Bro, ■»HUid|itelei(pab.a*lA<4,ctath,flLftu MT-M 



C-LASSHe TALES, caWnt BdHen, ee mp A fcg: •• Vicar 

Vlrgtela, Oidllver's TmvirtB, •tanur't Sentimental Joamey. Becfom 
aari Caiutaatia, Caatie of MmaM, and ■aaartai, coBfleta ta 1 vaJ. 
lMdla(«Mk.atMii M:L eloth. a^ ddL 




(pMk.at Mn M:), eloth, ^ 

1 , . . . 

Ipttk. atle. flri.>,alB«k,lib«rf. mo 



COOPER'S 



(J. FJ HISTORY OF THE MAVY OF T«E UNITED STATES OF 
^tlmmi»mEax)kult Mate* ta tte Peaoa «r MOr^ voK M» dnfw at IL Mh)^^ 



COPLETS CrORMGRLY MRS. HEWLETT) MISTOtY Olf SLAMHIY ANB ftS 

ABOLITIMIh SaaoMl Edilioa, vilk an ▲pyaadix, lUdk mall •«■, Ina Thatull cf 
Clatkaon (pub. at %ui, ek»tk« 4«. M M^ 

COVTELLOS 9INE0MENS OF THE EAULY PROtCn FOCTDTr ftaair tka fliM«r 
liw Thmbadoiira to the Reign of Henry IV, poat Svo, with 4 Plates, splandidty itkuaiMiad In 
goldaadcalettra,efbtti^iafc !•!• 

COWPERS COaSPLrrE WOWe^ EIMTED we SOCTTHEY; napfWavtala 
Correspondence, and Translations; «Mi a Lflbar tfie A ath a s. 1» vellai poat •nk aaila 
with muMVona- aM»*»*»* Engnvii^ aflar th» daaifna af lUavor fyisk. at U. Vku\ 

This Is €be only complete edttloa of Cowper's Works, proaa anA p e at fcai . 
been ffven to the world. Many of them are atlU exelusiveiy copynght, and 

radMoa. 



CRAWFURirs (JJ EMBASSY TO SUM AND COCHtH-GHlNA. s wlk Bv^ 

Maps, aad » Platas tpal>. at IL lis. «d.), cloth, B*. Mi 

CRAWFUSOS EMBASSY TO AVA, with an Apna^ix on FastfB Baasafaa hfBn 
BocKx^iiD. 9 TPoIa. 8vo, with 13 Mapa, Plates, and Tifuattas (pwb. at li. 1U.M.JI, 




CBUI»MM«CS THREE COURSES AMD A DESSCRT. A toiaa of 
SeCk, i<s., IfWi, Legkl, aad Miscellanaoaa. Crown r 
lUaatraiiOBs (pabUshing in tiw lUoairated Ulbmiy at 



Mk, i<s., IfWi, I«t^ aad Mi8eelluaoi& . prowa See. willi U a wtwrn a ly clawar 



"Thir hi an extraordinary perlbmanee. 8ach aa nntea of the pafartar, the pook, tad fha 
BorelhM, in one person, is anexampled. A tithe of the taientthat goea to nuddag the alorfha 
would sat np a doaen of aaaaal wrken; and s tithe af tha iiii iiil ve jnaiua that ia diifU«ailB 
flu Uhtstiations wemid fhtaish a^allery."— S§ m tat an 

DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, Dasiacaa Inland Jonraey «f »aar Mantfia; vlfk n 
Aeeonnt of the Wer. Two Tois., posttvo, wIOl a new nap «f China (pirik at 1B*4» doB^ la. 



DIBOfN'S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK^iADNCSB. A WtVatftqfUt* 

Sditiao, witfi coaslderaMe Additions, taadading a Key to the asin wiid Chavaeteit te tia 
Drama, and a Supplement. 2 vols, royal tvo, bmidseanelgr ptiaiad, aariMAlhbod by moMfvaa 
Woodeota, many of which are now firat added (piiii. at 4<.«».)iclatt,y. Us. •<<. laugaAqpi, 
taaparial Sro, of whSah mOw very few copies were pihBtad (puk at SU lB.),cla«h»<L nB.dd. 

IMS 
lids celebrated Work, which vnltes the entertainment of a romaoca with the OMMt vahubia 
Information an all Mbliogrepiiteal sahj^acta, has laag heea Tf aearee and aold tar-o 
I small paper for U, 8*., and the larga paper ibr apwiaris af BO galaaaal 1 1 



DIBOINS (CHARLES) SON06, AdmbmMy edMan, camplato, with a Meaek by T. 
DiBDur, ilhutrated with, IS PhanirtwrirtiB Sketehea, angravad aa fllaal bf Osmmc CKon« 



•CAVK, Umo, cloth lettered, fit. IMt 



DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mn. Rmrovx) New EdWaa, wtth mnaanas addttieial 
Baceipta, by Mrs. Bxxca, Umo^ with 9 plates (pub. at 9§.) cloth, te. Uig 




S ealk ato (idMyre 1400 pages), with ftae Poetiab and a Ptato of Autagrapha (psb. at 
»A5«.), doth, 1/. Is. VOf 

** A masterly prodaction, the pnblleatiaA of wUcfe wW fonv an apoeh !■ flte IliakneiiaB Uu 



terr afflOa eimntiy. It eomprises aiN> a eamplate and caltieal aa a dtai s - af all tha Plagni 
Poema af Sbakapeare : and a ceaBpranenMve aad panrezlBl riBrtoh af tka eani 



^6' CATALOGTTE OF NEW BOO&8 ^ 

ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, OB, BEMARKABLE TBIAIA. SfMm lAw^ (Mik 
ftt4«.)»oraun«iiUl wrapper, St. um 

FENNS PASTON LETTERS, Orlsinal Letton of the Paston Ttanaj, writtm 4ntag tkff 
Balgiu of Henry VI. Edward It. and Bichard III, lij Tariom Persona tff Bank aad CnM^ 
fiWBce, chiefly on Biitorlcal BnlUecto. New Edition, with Notes md CorriKtioaa, eo mp ieMi 
S Tola, bound In 1, aquare ISmo (pab. at lOa.), cloth gilt, te. Ouaintly bound In narooa 
■orocco, earred boards, in the early ityle, gilt edges, 15«. IHI 

The oiifinal edition of this Tery curious and interesting series of historical Lettm b a HM 
took, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgment, as might be 
•upposcd fyom its form, but glres the whole matter by omitting the dannHito wmn/Um of IM 
letters written in an oiMoIete language, and adopting only the more moaera, xaadkUe ? Muoa 
published by Penn. 

** The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressiTe condition of sodety, and 
come in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of Englftnd, wliMi th«j alw* II 
this period supply. They stand Indeed singly In Europe."— Ifoi/iaai. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IV OITB TOLUIIE. 

iTom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Esaays. $ad MlaeellaBlM.) 
ledinm 8vo, with 20 capital Plates by CnuiKsUAirK ,pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth gflt, lU. W» 

** Of all the works of imagination to which English genius Ims giTea orMa, thb wiftlags of 
Benrr Fieldlnar are perhaps most decidedly and cxelusiTely her own." — SitWmlltr 8eoU» 
*'Tne prose Homer of human nature." — Lord Byron. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man's Wrftteg Memoln 

of Himself: on the epithet Romantic : on the ATerslon of Men of Taste to BTaagidieal Bell* 

gion, &c. reap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6«.), cloth, te. UM 

** I haTO readf with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He la o&e of the mast 

profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— Air Jmmea JfaiiftUw*. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. Hew Edition, 

elecantly printed, in fcap. 8to, now first uniform with his Essays on Declsioa of Character, 

cloth. 8«. 1847 

*' Mr. Foster always considered this hb best work, and the one bj which bo wMed his 

literary elairos to be estimated." 

** A work which, popular and admired as It confessedly Is, has never met witk tba *fi'*nTtHth 
part of the attention which it deserves."— Dr. Pye Smith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, Lc. New 

Edition, by Colonel Johnes, with UO beautiflil Woodcuts, s vols. aaper-nmU avo. doth 
lettered (pub. at I/. 16*.), ». 8«. •- ' IStf 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 plates, printod te gold and 
colours, 2 vols, super-royal Svo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. I0«.), Zl. lOs, 

■' * '■ the same, large paper, 2 vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at lOL lo«.), «/. ta 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH the 74 ILLUMINATED ILLT7STKATIOSI8' 
INSERTED. 2 Tola, siiper>royat 8vo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gUt edges, emhle- 
matieally tooled (pub. at 61. 6«.), 4/. 10*. ^^ IM9 

GAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOOBA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any kitliertu uitblisbetl. New Edition, roTised • 
and completed to the present time, by Johk Tiiomxun (Editor of the L'ninrmt AttaM, ke.). 
Terr thick «vo (1040 pages), Map* (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 12». 

This comprehensive volume is the latest, and l>v fnr the best Universal Gazetteer of ita size. 
It includes a full account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, &c. &c. 

CELL'S (SIR^ WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 

improved Edition, complete In 1 vol. Svo, with sevoral Plates, cloth, I2«. With a very lante 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a most careful trijfonoinctrical iturvev), mounted on cinth, 
and folded In a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. Svo, cloth, i/. is. 1846 

"These Tolumea are so replete with what is valuable, tiut were we to employ our entire. 
Journal, we could, after all, afford hut a meagre indication of their interest and worth. It is, 
indeed, a laatl g memorial of eminent literarv exertion, devoted to a suhJert of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scbplar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an ohiitet of consiaeration." 

CILUES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, RelaUng to Remarkable Periods of the 
Success of the Gospel, including the Appendix and Supplement, with Prefaces and Con- 
tinuation by the Rev. H. Bomar, royal 8vo (puh. at 1^. wJ.), cloth, 7<. (kL XMS 

GLEICS MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Governor-General of Bengal. S 
TOls. 8vo, fine Portrait fpub. at 2/. &*.), cloth, U. u. IMI 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as completed in 1831, transUtcd into English 
Verse by Johk Macdonau) Bell, Esq. Second Edition, fcap. Svo (pub. at 6*.), cloth, i$, 

1S42 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes. 4 vols. fcup. Svo, with engraved Tittes and 
Plates by Stothakd and Cjujikshakk. New and elegant Edition (pub. at 1/.), extra 
cloth, 12«. Ig4g 

"Can any author-can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the Tailed, 
Beauty, and oower of his compositions f You may take him and ' cut him out in little stars.* so 
many lights does he present to the imsgination."— W^Acti^^m/w. 

"The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most precioaz ' woUa of EnKUsh 
xaa»mvd.' "^Quarterly Xeview. v* »ubm.» 

GORDON S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of th« Wars nd Cam- 

falgns arising from the Straggles of the Greek Patriots in cmancIpaUng their country from the 
orkish yoke. By the late Thomas Gordon, General of a Division of the Gzeek Army 
SMOBd EditioB, a TOls. ITO, Mapi and Plans (pub. at U. lo*.), cloth, Iflfc fid. wS 



QIANVILLE'S (DR J SPAS OF ENGLAND and PrincliMl 8m Bathfaif Placet. S toI 

.poft Pro, inui lug* Map, and upwards of 50 beautifiil Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 13*.), cloth, U«. 



FUBLISHED OB SOLD BT H. 6. BOHN. 17 

t 

■ !■ ■ r I , 

dORTON'S BfOQRAPHICAL DICmONARY, S thick toIs. tfo, cloth tettarad (ptd>. at 
ai.U.),lLl\M,6d. 

Tola* 

lS4t 
GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, tro, with » WoodcuU and Maps (pub. at 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, consisting of TraToIs, and AdTentnna ia 
Bvttamuid, Italj, France, Sicily, Malta, ftc. 9 toIs, Umo, Secraid Edition, cloth, lilt (pub. at 
IS*.), 7«. 94. 

MEERCN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from the Oerman, tIs.^ 
Asia, New Edition, complete in 1 toIs.— Afkica, 1 vol.— Evropb axd its Colokibs, 1 
▼ol.~Avcxs>T Obbbcx, and Histokical T&xatisbs, l toI.— Makval or Avcisvx Hia* 
soar. 1 voL— tofsther 8 toIs. Sto (formerly pub. at 7<. ), cloth lettered, uniform, U, S$, 
*»* JV!ri0 a»d Caa^te EditUmt, with General IiuUxei. 

** PvallMaor Heeren's Historical Besearches stand in the very highest rank among thoia vlth 
vhich ■Mdwrn Gennany has enriched the Literature of Europe."— Oiiartor(y Review, 

HEEREN-S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA ; including the Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New Edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 voL tro, cloth, 16«. 1850 

HCEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; Including the Persians, Ph«l 
BieiaBa, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete In S 
Tds. 8vo, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2L 5«.), cloth. 1/. 4«. 1846 

**OBa of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historical stotlea alnee the days of 
Qnibon."—AtkeiuBmnu 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, firom its formation at the close of the Ilfteenth Century, 
to Its M-estiblMment upon the Fall of Napoleon, translated from the Fifth German Edition 
Sew BdUkm, eemiMete in I voL 8vo, cloth, 14*. 1848 

**The best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and It Is Bkely long to remain 
irllhoat a AytU'—Athaueum. 

"A work of sterling value, which will dllTuse usefiil knowledge for generations, after all the 
•hallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten."— Xttfroty Gatette. 

HSERfNJ ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bavcbovt; and HISTORICAL 

TILBATI8E8; vl*:— I. The Political Consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro- 

. frees, and Practical Influence of Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of the Contl. 

aaotal Interests of Great Britain. In l vol. 8vo, with Index, cloth, 15*. 1847 

the Consti- 
J corrected 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15«.), cloth, U«. 
. «•• Nno SdUimh wUh Inder, 1847 

'*We never remember to have seen a Work In which so much usefiil knowledge waa con« 
d sM e d tato so small a compass. A careAil examination convineea us that this book will be 
oeeftil lor our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
Wtter ud more tnstructive parts of history. The translation is executed with great fidelity." 
■ QMerl^rfy Jownul qf Eduetmon, 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. Hxbbxv, 12mo (pub. at it. 6<f.), 
«|g«h, ti. Or/ord, Tbaoyt, 1898 

** An eseenent and most nsefbl little volume, and admirably adapted fbr the use of achoola 
■ad private Instruction."— Xtteroiy Gmzette. 
** A valuable addition to our list of school hodkM,**—Atkaunm, 

•IACOB3 HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 8 vols. 8vo (pub. at If. U.), cloth, 18*. 1831 

JAMES9 WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of hU Reign, Illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by Jakbs YBayov, 
Secretary of^ State, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jakbs, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo, Por> 
traita (pub. at 2/. s*.), cloth, 18«. 1841 

4AENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; anew Analj-sls of the openings of Games ; tianalated, 
wlUi Notes, by Walbbk, 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 15«.), 6«. 6d. 1847 

tOHNSON'S (DRJ ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim tnrn the Author's last 
Folio Edition. With all the Examples In full. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an Englbh Grammar. I large voL imperial 8to (pub. at 2/. 3*.), cloth, U. U. 184C 

OHNSON'S <DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Murpht. New and Improved Edition, com- 
plete In 3 thick vols. 8*o, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at U. lU. 6ci.), 15<. 1850 

^HNSONtANA; a Collection of Miscellnneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from neariy a 
hundred different Publications, and nnt contained in Boswelt.'s Life of JLohnson. Edited by 
J. W. CaoKBBr M.P. thick fcap. Htu. iiorir«it »ua frouUspiece (pub. at lOa.), cloth, 4«. UU 



HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with reaard to th 
tsUoaa, tha Coasmerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, < 
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KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BXBI 

tiM of WIdAmt. Wlik S BnpMriap* oa w«ai; aatf a. 



toU. 6A 
BAMP8HIBK,liM:lvclIiwtb«IatearW|gli*. WMi » 
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^ ii«t«d IfnTRedaeed to Lt. i 



Bated Mn. Ifeduced to U. W. 
KENT. ¥^ M EngiBTioft oa Wood, uA tOtcfl^ 

KNOWLESrS IMPBOVCD WALNERY PUGMOUNOflG 

jibowSMMaddltioulWavdAi to wlijefc-ii aiiiil i Aiimliiii Vj 
SertptuM ftoMT Xanaa, Bov MMiaa,lB 1 " ' ' 
cloOi lotterod (pub. at IL 4c), 7«. <iL 

LACcwtcs. o«^ THE woPTw o mm Of T H E tt csr 
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UigCTjpO U . ,_ 

OB ■wMM, ana Mrawdi or iv 
(pah. at M. ^) eiolh, 1/. «: 

LEW189 (MONK) UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, vttk mai^ tm 
VciataaMrhefotapidittabad^ t««rib8M»porlnii|jr»hbafcU.at.t,«lott| Ubi 




. 8i.)felotli, Itfc 
••AWoikar 



Wrttten bf ItaaelC ai bott Int aaaipl 



MB aBfcvBTf v^O'Baa 
look oae of the moat afttcahM' that ia tv ba 



LODQFs i u sm u t m t ituisnuTioMS or Btman 

AND MANNBB8, fai the Reigns ofHemy VIII., EdwOL. 
lacond Edition, with above SO aototrapha of the prindval 
vala. aeo (»«h.«t lUmm.^ akMk, \k 

NMCGRGOOirS P ROQIIC8 S OF MfEmCA FiOM 
€OUniBUB,.lD fbr Mar 1MB. eam F ^MK M* KMotr aad 
-aohmca, Imp. fva, eloth MtarodT (pwh. at «. 14a: 9t.y, U. lu. • 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Taa wiic. taa, tUsd 

BUp (pab. ai U. Ml), clDtfc, >•<. 

MAinriNS (MONTGOMERY) BRfTfSH COLONIAL UBRAinr; fbrmfntr 
and Anthentie DeartlptioB of all the Colonies of the BritM BmiAM, and eml« 
Hiatoir^Pbjriiea} Og o Bia p iy - C ealegy CMaw 
donia--OoTenimnit— Finance — MilitaiT Dcfimcc 

Religion— Population, A^liita and Cakmnai— • 

State, k&, «f each Sattlemaat. Poandad ub Oflcial aad PabUc 

Owenmrat^ th« Hea. Bast India Coapaiiy, Jbe. IMaatiatad bjr artgfaMi 
It vola. foolaeap tta (pal>. at SAL deCh, \L Ut, 

Tbaie 10 vals. eamaia tha S voia. Ive, Terballm^ vWi a fnr add 
Aora aeriea lagcaqihta la ItaeM; aad aal* e eparale lp, m. ftHaaa, at ^ fld.>> 
Tod. I.— Txs Cajuvab, UrmiJiao Lovjuu 
VM. II.— jrsv SovTK Walbb, Tav Dunv^f Lavd, tVAV 

nULIA. 

¥oL in.— Tn Caps «t Ooa» Hovx, ILk vunvi 

ToT. IV^^TBra Waar Inneib TeL L— Jj 
the Bahaaaas, and the VirgiB lalec. 

YaL T.— Tiia Wasa LvDjaa. ToL H.— Brtlfah OalaMuBaAadaaB.«t. 
SanMrasa, Bwaaplba, BedHbe, AataWa, Tortala, It. U^a, Barbi 




VomlaiM, aad Jleaia. 

Vol. Tf.— FoTA BroTTA, mnr Bruks'wick, Cits Basxtw, Pbivcs JEavAas^ Isut> 
Sbb Bbkm vnaa» HKwv<K>ao£Airi>, aad. HiTsaoa's Bar. 

Vol. VII.— GiBKAM-aa, Malta, Tub loaiAV laLAnaa, fta. 

Vol. VII I.— The Bast Ikdibb. VoL I. eontataiinf Bengal, M a'.na, BoariMj* < 

TaL IX^Tm Bast laDBBB. VaL II. 

Vei. X. ■ Bawiaa PoaaaasMnra la ma laraAJi An Anunate 
S—ing, MalBi m, Wagapoia, Uem Lcont, «h> O— bla, Ci^ Coaat 
4jBd iflaiMU, St. lla:ena and Aacen* U> a 
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MARTIN'S (MONTCOMERY) CNIMA, 
tvo, C Bupat f ti rtJ ca l tables, he iimk, at 



atll.«i.),clath,Mfc IMT 



MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE OUKE OF WELUMGTON. a 



B*b*llfaiMd wttk mammm M^ily-4taMMl Line-Eunvian Iv Coor 




Artiiu, I oMJillin af BaXOt-rimem. Fovmlla, ».««., . ■«.. .lapL. ■■■■j ■, .mi n i • «. 
•nunbaroffbM WoodSoamTiiifs. (Pub. at U. 1«.L •lenat ia gUt eMk, U. Hi. Laigvpaptr, 
'bdia praafe (v«b. at 51.$; ailtdttlli, SL a*. 1839-41 

'«MT.>U»iwB's«IJterf<wI><Ae«fWi««gtwi/lnw»of<iiiB«>bMa»rtrolM>wgaia^ 



]Md»lkaKi«M oftfcc daj W* p r M n m w i It ft— Ir— Idlfoi* !!— I ia rt, — »dnet 

aaA naalarlr. .... Th* %v« aaA ■wcliMiical eaaenrtna ar« aiviaihlti ttm ptana of 
ImIIIw —J ilt— ■UBMaoB. ■■■IB, aad oaafttl; the partmtta af dn Dak* ud hia warrior 



MLUM wi^y and MflifGO; the tattle pictaiea aadHMtai aid hrimanti nd tho 
of eaataHMs aad rn-nrrr wwtkj of Mm aiiUtaiy caniBB ofHance Tanvt lihBaaU:"^ 



MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, wv BdMa^iavInd ud oomctad, 
0*o(pDk.atakK«lMl^afeM. ItM 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, «ltli an lalnidmtioiy Bvrlew, 
hgr FutTOram, caoqileta hi l tUek toL inpariB] tvo (jrab. atlt a«.|, ctoth lettered, U. le. UM 
Tkia is tlia oolj complete edhioa of M fltea^ Praae wol]Dl^ atm laciisiia— price. 

MtTFORCyS HISTORY OF GREECE. VT LORD REDESOALE, tke Cluanoloar aar- 
rceted aod conpared vltii OhUmft Buk m t Umku ^ Kivo, (Cadalfa iaat and iMKkttM bast 
~dfttoa, Ua8) S Tola. Sro (peb. at 41. 4a.), gilt clalh, li. Ita. 

Tree-marbled calf extra, bv Clam&b, 4/. 4«. 

la reapest ta this aew and Imweved cditiaa, om of the naat amiaant echolare of tke anaaat 



X^ttoa, Ua8) S Tola. Sve (pab._at 41. 4a.), gilt clalh, li. Ita. 

Sd " 
cpreaaea aia 0Mni< 
ocGrfaial TalM af tiie work.'* 



Tree-marbled calf extra, bv Clam&b, U, 4«. 
la reapest ta this aew and Imweved cditiaa 
im haa expreaaed hla eainioa thai **tiie lactcaaed adwentagaa givaa to it have 



R abould be ohaeived that Oe aaaieraas adfltioiiB sad Ae aiMnded CkroBoh)g7, flma that 
valuable performaaee, the Buti He tla m ei , are aa ly o lnr d la Iha ahape of Votes, eo as aot to 
interfere with the integritr of the text. 

As there are many editioM of MitfMl*s fl r aaai kefcre the public, it nay be neeessaiy to 
abaerve that Ike preacnt octavo editian la the oniy one wk&ck contafaia If r. Kiag't last caria*- 
tioM and additions (which, as stated ia hia advcrtiaeoieBt, are Biaterlal) ; It Is at the saaa 
time the oaly editkm which should at the present day be ehoean Ite flie jeatlcman's Hhraiy, 
beinc the haadaonest, the most correcC, and the most cuuirieta. 

Lord Byron says ofMitford, "His is Ike best Madera HatoiyaT Oaaaea ki maf laiifil^a. 
and he is perhsos the best of all sMderm hiataidanB irtmkiasaar. 



perhi^ the best of all sMderm hiataidanB irtmkiasaar. Bia airtiMB aaa laarnim, 
labour, research, and earnestness.** 

**CoaBidered wWi respect, aot oaly to the wkole saries of Bodeflt avents wklsb it compriaaB, 
kvtalaetoaaw vetr pcomteent pectiaa aftkat aertaa, Mr. MltfaRrs KiBtacjr to tka bast ttet 
baa appeared smee the days of Xenophon."— fcfmiargrA Revievt, 

MONSTRELETS CMROMCIES OF ENGLAND ANB fRANCE, h, CataMl 
JoKBM, with Notes, aad smwaads of 1«0 Woedaots (uaUbna aritk JhoiaaartL J calk anpar- 
aqiMlBvn, elatk tettsrad (pak. at U. X«sJ)^ U. U, 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCfPHRON, A POEM. 
TvaxBR's lUnrtrsted Xdition, fcap. Wo, 4 basutlM Emiftnlrngt (pA. wH Ma. id.), cloth, St.. 
or cJcgBiitly beuad la mfarocca, Tr. id. UW 

MORTS UTOPIA, OR, THE HAPPY REPUBLKX a P han aa aH ai IJ ibib bh ; la whlck 
li added, THE NSW ATLANTK^ bf Loaa Baoos; wkdi a Aalfarfaanr Dtaaaiuaa, and 
Hates, by J. A. St. John, fbap. 8to (puk. at«t.), elBtk.4».«d<— VHk Mm 1Mb af Sir Thomaa 
■aea, ky Ita J akbs Macm nrroaa, 2 wis. fcap. Cvo, elotk, •«. 184S 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES» by Sir Hajoub Vzcolaj, 7 wlf.f«» (pub. 
at 51. lot. ), cloth, 3^ 10*. nu^ 

mEBUHRS HISTORY OF ROME epftoarfaed, w«k ChronetaBrical Takles a^ a A»- 

pendix, by TRAYsas Twiss, B.C.L. 3 toIs. Sto, cloth (pub. at 1^ U.), W$. Cd. 
«.-.-.— tka aaoM, in aaii; ffOt (Jar ackoai pxtaaa). Us. 



OSSMN3 POEMS, translated by If i^piiBasoir. with Dtsaertaflona flaoec»fa|r the Xra aad 
JPaons af OssiAV; aad Dr. Buujt's CxlUcal OfsBcrtaOoi^ coaipfaeta Jb J Acst^yndatad vol. 
ISmo, Frontlaptece ( pub. at 4<. ), cloCb, S«. 1844 

OUSELErS (SW WU.UAM) TRAVELS IN VARJOUS COUNTRJES OF THE 

XA8T, HOSE PABTICTJLAKLT PEBSIA; wUh Extracts «rom rare and valaable Odantal 
ManuAcripU; and W Plates ted Haps, 3 vote. 4to (jmb. at m..), aatra dack kaaida, SL Ja. 



OKFORD ENGUSH PRIZE ESSAYS, naw £ditk«, ksaaikt doata ta Mat, • aala. crowB 
Svn. cloth lettered (pub. at iU &«.), 1^. &*. 

mad har TaaCltatiBiis la tng. 



IMO 



PAROOrS (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR. Or Kua-s^ 
M, a vols. Sva, with f Engravings (pvb. at IL Us. 4<i.), gUtdotk, 

mBRrS CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprising Ifameirs wf boom affba naBl aMlnent 
WdUnaca, kom Ibe carHest tines «e the pceseat, a«a (pok. at Mt. <W.), deflk, je. 1834 



PERCYS REUQUES OF ANCIENT ENGUSH POETVV«n»*'Sv X Old Heroic 
Ballads, gaags, aad otirar Pieces of ma Earlier Poeta, loplker wfik aaaM fcw ct later date, 
and a capiowa ftloaaary, coanplete la 1 «eL mediam 8to. Itew aad eiegaat Edltioa, wltfi beau- 
Hfiilly ei»i — sd Title aad Proatispicse, by Stxph Asarv (s«b. at IM.). liatk, giU, fis. id. 1844 

** Bat above all, I then ftrst became aeqoaiatMl wifli Blahop Per^s * B«lk|iios of Aadaot 
7ae«y.' The Snit time, too, 1 coald 4craae a Arw skilliags tapettar. I 'kaught ttota afvatf a 
MpyortheaebetovedvaluaHa; aordoJ Wlave I avernad akoak haVaa ftafaaald^.or witk 
Mf the TT^'-T-*— "—*■•- »'4iMrr IraM. 

•• Pprej-'a Reliqucs are the most agreeable is l a rl iaa, mk g y B , <1itefc ■Kt<ilB4Hf [ 



20 CATALOGtrk OF NEW BOOKS 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Br Joh« Tikbs (Autb. 
of Laconics, and Editor of tlie " lUostratcd London Neva,") tUdc fcap. Sro, eloacljr hjt 
elegantly printed, FrontLiipiece, clotli, reduced to i$, isa 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with nnpnbliihed Specimens of liis Poetry aid 
Letters. Tbird and moeb improTcd Edition, Sro, Portrait and Autogmpba (|mb. at lU.), (i.It 
eloth, 9*. . 1(38 

** Excellent feeling, in perspicnoas and forcible language."— <2iMit«r/f Review. 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, f^om a Tariety of Original Sources, 2 toIs. Sto, 
handsomely printed (pub. at IL lot. I, gilt cloth, 12$, ^37 

"The Sofia worth or this biography consists in the many strikiflg anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
has gathered In the course of his anxious researches among Oohumlth's sunriving acauaint- 
ances, and the immediate descendants of his personal friends in London, aKd relauons in 
Ireland: above all, in the rich mass of the poet's own familiar letters, which he has lieea 
enabled to bring together for the first time. Ko poet's letters in the world, not et'en those uf 
Cowper, appear to us more interesting." — Qucrterlji Review, 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Beneoolen, and Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Laoy Raffles. 
Together 4 vols. 8vo. and a splendid quarto atlas, contaiiung upwarda of 100 Plates by Damel, 
many finely coloorea (pub. at iL Ii«.), cloth, 2L St, 1830-36 

RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOUS, viz. NarraHve of a Journey to the Site ef 
Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Ruins; Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, by 
Msjor UfKKELL; Narrative of a Journey to PersepoUs, with hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 8vo, Maps and Plates (pub. at 1/. 1«.), cloth, 10*. 64i. I/uucan, li3» 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Published by 
PIckerin>r, the Set, viz :— Robin Hood, 2 vols.— Annals of the Caledonians, 2 vols.— Ancient 
Songs and Ballads, 2 vols.— Memoirs of the Celts, 1 vol.— Life of King Arthur, 1 vol.— Audent 
Popular Poetry, 1 voL— Fairy Tales, 1 voL— Letters aud Memoirs of Bitsoii,2 vols: together 
U vols, post 8vo (pub. at 6<. 5«. 6d.), cloth gilt, 3/. 8*. 1827-33 

Or teparately oMfoUawt : 

RITSON'S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 2 rols. 16t. 

RITSON'S ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCOTS. S vols. 16». 

RITSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR GAULS. 10«. 

RITSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols. ISt. 

RITSON'S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post 8vo, 7«. 

RITSON'S FAIRY TALES, new first collected; to which are prefixed two I»ssertaifons_l. On 
Pigmies. 2. On Fairies, 8«. 

RITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON. Esq. edited from Originals in the 
Possession of his Nephew, by Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. I6t. 

** No library can be called complete in old English lore, which has not the whole of the pro* 
ductions of this laborious and successnil antiquarv."— i^Mnuncm. 

"Joseph Ritson was an antiquary of the first order."— <2uar<^/y Review, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his Further Adventures, with 
Life of Defoe, &c. upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Ha&tbt, feap. 8vo, New 
and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, 5«. 18M 

The only small edition which Is quite complete. 

"Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English hu»- 
gnage which has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Cr isoe."— Sir IValter Scott. 

RODNEY'S (LORD) LIFE, by Lieut..Gen. Mukdt, New EdiUon, fcap. 8vo, Portrait, cloih 
(pub. at 6«.), Zt.6d, > -* 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved FrontUpiaces 
*nd 7 Maps. 2 vols, bound in 1 ttout handsome vol. royal 8vo (pub. at IL 4*.), cloth, 12f. 1844 
M ? I complete edition In a comp«8t form; It is uniform in size and appearance with 
Moxon's Series of Dramatists, &c. The previous editions of Rollln in a single volume arc 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stout vol. 8vo. closely 
but very handsomely printed, Illustrated by 8 Ane PortralU, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, cloth, U. tt. 18^ 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE^ WER'CI, CALLED "THE MAGNIFICENT." 
New and much Improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete In 1 stout 
vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as bead and Uil-pieces, cloth, 12«. lg4A 

•• I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe's genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his lal>ours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name ef 
Roscoe to the very first rank of English Classical Historians."— ifo^Mtoi, Punuitt of Literature, 

** Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beau^ of style and for deep 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.* — fFa/po/(, Earlq/'Oiford, 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 

Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lor«nso. and 

:J!i «'iJJ^"^/ 'V**:^;,^"*/} I'm °L*" ***» »^^^ *• »»tch the orlciwa edlUeiu Portrait 
and Plates (pub. at 1/. lis. 6tf.), boards, 10.. 

*#* Tlilf Tolome Is supplementary to aU edltious of the worlu 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. O. BOHN. 21 

• ROXBURGH E BALLADS, edited hj Jomr Patitb Couick, pott 4t(s beautlftillr printed 
br WKiTTnroHAX, snd embelUihed with M cariou Woodcats, half bound morocco, in the 
Itoxbturffh style (pab. at 1/. 4«.), U«. 1M7 

SCOTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS. Containing Lay of the Last Miniitrel» 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderic, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyncs, and Songs, with Note* 
and a Life of the Author, complete in one elegantly printed toL 18mo, Fortnit and Frontis- 
piece (pub. at 5«.), cloth, St. 6d. IMS 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Valpt»« Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with Life, 
Olossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, ke, 15 toIs. fcap. 8to, with 171 Plat«K 
engrared en Steel after deslfrns of the most distinguished British Artists, also Fac-aimilea \i 
all tiie known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at SA Ite.), cloth, richly gilt, 1/. S$. 1849 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. In l rol. Sro, with Explanatory Notei, and* 
Memoir by Da. JoHSSOV, portrait (pub. at 1S«.), cloth, 7«. td, 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by AtBTArowi 
CSALMEKS, complete in 1 thick toL 12mo, prated in a Diamond type, with 40 steel Engrav- 
ings (pub. at 10*. 6<l.), eloth, 5$. 1848 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of «• 
Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome Ubraiy Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in 3 vols. 8to (pub. at 2/. 5«.), cloth, 18*. 1842 

<* Whatever Sheridan has done, has been por exorltoiM, always the hett of its kind. He has 
written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the beat drama (The Duenna), the be»t farce (The 
Critic), and the bnt address (Monologue on Oarrick) : and to crown all, dellTcred the very 
best oration (the fiunous Begum Speech) ever conceivca or heard in this country."— fyron. 

8HIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the most remarkable Wrecks. 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, ftc. comprising the **Loss of the Wager," "Mutiny of the Bounty,*' 
ftc. l2mo, frontispiece and vignette (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 3t, 184ft 

SMOLLETT'S WORKS, Edited by Robcob. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hurt- 

Shrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Oreaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an Atom, 
'ravels. Plays, ftc.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by Cbuikshavk (pub. at U. 4*.), 
cloth gilt, 14*. 1845 

<* Perhaps no books ever written excited such peali of Inextinguishable laughter as SmoI> 
lett's."— &r WaUer Scott. 

SOUTH EY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added. "Attempts In 
Verse," by Johv Johxs, an Old Servant. Crown 8vo (pub. at 10*. 6d.), cloth, 4«. (kf. 

Murrt^f 18M 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introductoiy Observations on the 
l^erie Queen, and Olossarial Notes, liandsomel; printed in S vols, post 8vo, fine Portrait 
(pub. at 21. 12«. 6</.)i cloth, 1/. 1«. 1845 

STERNE'S WORKS, complete in 1 toL 8vo, Portrait and vignette (pub. at 18«.), cloth, lOt. tsi, 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the "Studies of Nature." "Paul and Virginia," and th» 
"Indian Cottsxe," with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rbt. E. Clajucx, 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. at 16*.), cloth, 7*. 1840 

SWIFTS WORKS. Edited by Boscob. Complete In 2 vols. Medium Svo, Portrait (pub. lit 
K. 12«.), cloth gilt, IL 4«. 1848 

" Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift."— £ord Cke^ei^eld. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numeions 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at W.), cloth, 7«. td, 1845 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parts In l thick vol. 
royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. Ss.), 10s. 



the flame, the parts separately, each (pub. at 2*. 6d.) 1«. 6d: 



• THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON. 

the 10 parts in 1 thick volume, royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U, 5*.), 

lOt. 



" the same, the parts feparateiy, each (pub. at 2f. 6rf.) U. 6d. 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete la 2 vola. 8?o (pub. at II. lOt.), 

Clotlb 15*. lS4t 

"The * Light of Nature* to a work which, after mnch consideration, I think myself autho* 
rized to call the moat original and profound that haa ever appeared on moral philosophy."— Sir 
Janet MaekMoeh, 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edltton, thick l2mo (526 
closely printed pages), steel frontispiece (pub. at Ss.) cloth, U, td, ll4f 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehendinf 
a classified Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Constitutional, 
Palltical, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from tl^e first 
Invasion by tha Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copioiia Index ana 
Supplement. New Edition. 1 large and rematkably thick vol. royal Svo (1200 pages). 
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WRIGHrS COURT HAND RESTORED, or ttei 
, te. mmB 4liW» lliilM (vak^ «t U. M, I 



tinbeoIogBi jnoralSi (SalQ^fastical f^istoiBt ^ 





•INGIMilS AimQIUfTIES OF THE CMIISTIAM CHURCH. X«r mA 

, cai«ftdl7 ivrfMd, with aa OTlaigcd lAdex. 1 vota. fauL Bv^ doOmL lU. M. USO 

la • vtltar «te Amb eaaal h — bw> totfM ^... ~ 

fi «iri7f» to wf liid ty 



6UNYAWS PtUBRUrS PROGRESS. Oiil« e ww 1«to, -««i«Mb«ii * lt1i,lytWl»r 

T. Scon. Fcay. Ubmi^ vtdi » toy fldJ ■iitd Woodcutt bj KASvasj aatilHif all ia 



CAURETS DICTIONARy OF THE BIBUE, WfTM THC RimiCM. FRMS 
KSXTS* W tta late Cbabus T«n*«. f ««h. 4lo, roaaln*ai kj SB O ny p ai pht i Ea. 
graTii^a. Eighth grecUr —'t^ SdUfaB, hi—flftillr priatwl ■<■ ttm warn* wmtm (fah.At 
M:ito.),BiKch>d^4LlteM. 1M7 

**1It. Tajlor'a fanvrofcd aOflaa eT Cah—t*! DfeOaaaiT li Ingiipawlihr miiwutF j t» erery 
Blblkal StadenU The ■iliMiiaa laaii iiadw tta «Ma af 'nanaaaM' aaa gi Ui nJ «maa the 
SBOst rare and antheatic YoyaKca and Trair^ lato Ja dea MdjKhe r Oriwrtal e enatrto; and 

The niuBenNU aa g i a y lat a throw giaat Bghft on (Meatel r— •■'—^ "— " ^"^ 



CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BmUE, ahridged, l laiia ^«L knpeiial •▼<>, 
Woodcata and lia|ia (pnh. a* U. UJ^, clal^ Ua. 1H7 

CARY^ TESTIMONIE S OF TH E FATHER S OF THE RRST FO UR C ENTU- 
BIESk TO THE CSOWItfOTMIIT AN9 WOCnxaEB 09 THB CHVBCH OF 



** Thia work Bay b« dauad with ttMae of Peanoa and Biahqp B«B; 



CHARNOCICS DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 
OP GOD. raanliti la 1 tU* -alaaclr iihilii ^taL mm, attk Sai^H* igt^ m S4«.), 

IMS 

ilean- 
afa.lMMMMte.'*— 




PCBLUUKD OB SOLD BT B. C BOBK. 



CHHSrUUI EVIDENCES. riiiBWM ^ IMat^ ^Mii TimliiK XM TkMm 
■•Bidnfaiike in.). aTHmti, l.i.tt. .h ;— wi—tfi *»il— t *» Oi hifc«in ; *■»% 

ApolDn fm rbfl BIblfl. PUB**! EtldeDEH af ChrirtulIT; F«Ln^i Barm PnHnn; Jnjn'A 
iKUiuil Etiiltau Dlllia ClllKIu RiOdiBL Lal>>^ nVoUi or Ck^didlr 1>«BHr«<l: 
laOi'i am a^ Ebt TttOai Mth S*M*M: Urtki'a nort at Kan Halko^ •Hk Iha 

' ™........ ..... . ,f„ j,,_ , e«A«iMi iiaMoD. MI ai oiUKi*™ rfw. 

I mnria; Shnliick-i Tilk ttUit WIUihh, •lik.laQiwIl 



CWHSn AN TREASURY. C—teUntUimtollortct ■i . . .W mI»iiMi.>J 
■»■■ ■■ rti : — Ijif ■■ Dtonnui ill DlMrtt Unia iw Ua trtp tniri Dictrtmiir Al«i 

c^mtHt PiMiTjUan, W CH^Drinr? &• Mnr --' -': BBMfs mnn I 
nrlflhjDfCbrtiL IBI v*LT9mlB*o(pab.alUf.),GMk)«r. 
CMfOPTS COnqOMMNCE TO TTIE OUt ANO NEW TESTAMCirr, ■ 
ad coaioMd I7 o. g. Huiu, UMi um« Kaowir pdB*< (rak. « t^ ), ■•ik.a 



eRAveys (DWO lectures OM the PEHTATEUCH. n,ii«zdtii_(^ 

KAU.'S (BISHOP! ENTIRE WORKS, wH). 
EdRhm, >lili coHldenble AJdWiHM, a Tnuli 



(ALL'S rTHE REV. BOBEBTJCOMPLETE WORKS, .llli^a «n»lr ol^lli M^ *» 

AdOiiir dT Eaun « Pn^lir I(>»ru<:e/ki. t' nil>!*l>n. baSiIiosi']) tiSi^ci, (Uk »h«S£I 

Tbm%nil«a<lBa<B3STitah*'Ma.t>_.'t>*,u. U. clotV MHtbL 

~Tli W Mil 111 ft! nna*liiJiini1«1-iiiiiiliilliii I mil II II iiT ■ ---■T' 

PMmttT.«<ten£n. xilnBtbHa oi bsuUM DrjsuiHiii, adu«», Sbubi, 

■MmM a^ hl iM.J >i il fapl."— IhauM JlnwH. „ 

'IWMUIAoUtM<katn<kib<>n4>_lc ipats B ItH tamiBI >iirt> irBikvtaak 
jra ainfl enUa^ nr Cbrlaaaii tmO. ud Itar nblbnj^ vh lur daulKkbcAva^tw 

*t1if winM of KoVvrl SuM irRl Iv ^iTnctd hr |inBirrlT« amDiix Ihv bnf Eitirn af tbaaa^aa 
nil aUia noM J^jnini Jfltanlni 0) TcWsui uulh, ud Ihi bri^uit aiai^plcl W niTilha 



MEHRrS (MATTHEW) COMMEHTART ON THE BIBLE, kr ■ 
MLL^fREV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS^ Ua FMn*. a» »aT.W . Ja 



miPrriNGDON^ tCOUrrTESS OF) UFE AND TIMES, to I 

^a» CHa^ Vljg^M. aW »»*T ly^ M 11. a..!, akat. Ma. 
HUNTINODON'S [REV. W.) WORKS, EdHalbTUa>«.>'<>la'< 



sssxs 



24 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 



LEIQHTONS COMMENTARY ON PETER; with life, ^y JPkamok, coBvleU fa i 
thidi haJidMinely printed vol. Sro, Portrait (pub. at I3*.}i clotH, 9$. 1849 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. B7 th« Rst. J. H. Nxvxax $ad oOiexs. t« toIs. 
12010 (pob. at 1^ 8*.}, Mwed fa ornamented corers, !<.!«. 1844-5 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with lUtutratloni of the Hbtonr of tlM Actemation fa 
Scotland. New Edition with numerotu Additfana, and a Memoir, Jtc bj Axsjlbw Caxchtok. 
Fcap. 8T0 (pub. at 6t. ), cloth, U. Od. 1847 

MAGEE'8 (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, eomprlstay DIseonrKa aad DfaMrtnlipaa on the 
ftcrlutoral Doctrines of Atonement and Bacrlflce: Sermons, and TbltBtioa Cbaifes. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kxwt, D.D. 1 toU. 8to (puh. at U. «■.), clotfa, 18*. 

1841 
** Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable faformatlon, and aflTords so many 
kelps to the reftiUtion of error, as to constitate the most valuable treasure of Ublieal leaning, 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed." — Ckmtkm Otmerfter. 

tAORES (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rev. Ebvet Thovsov, post tvo, printsd nnifonnljr 
with her works. Portrait, siid Wood Engravfaga (pub. at 12*.), extra cloth, 61. GadrU, ISSt 

*' This may be called the officlnl edition of Hannah More's Life. It brfaga so much new and 
Interestfag matter fato the fleld respecting her, that it will receive a hearty veleome from the 
public. Among the rest, the particulars or moat of her pubUcatiana will iwward IM curiosity 
of literary readers." — Literary Gusette, 

MORES (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap.8vo,PortraH(pub.at««.),c1olh,4«. 

OukUt 184S 

MORES (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCIETY, 

and Tales for the Common People, 3 vols, post Svo (pub. at 14*.), cloth, 9*. CmkU, 1830 

MORE'S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post 8vo (pub. at 8*.), cloth, u. td. 

Cte(MI, 1839 

f^ORE'S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAILING OPINIONS AND 

MANMRRS, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on Prayer, post Svo (pub. at 9*.), 
cloth, 4*. CodrU, 1830 

MORE'S (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, post 8vo (pub. at 10*. Gd.), doth. Si. CadeU^ 1837 

MORE'S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Post Svo (pub. at 10s. Sd.), doth, s*. 

Cmdell, 1836 

MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the Influence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, .tSmo, PorlrMlt, cloth, 2*. M. 1S30 

The only complete snisll edition. It was revised just before her death, and contains much 
Improvement, which is copyright. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Tonng People, to which to 
added "Sensibility," an E))iKtIe, 32ino (pub. at 2*. (k/.), jrllt cloth, jrflt edges. 2*. 1850 

This is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright editions, which are not fa any 
Other. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballada, Tales, Hymns, 

and Epitaphs, 32mo (pub. at 2*. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 1*. 6t/. 1830 

HEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated flrom the French of M. Boax, by 
M. A. Wjtatt, fcap. Svo, Portrait (pub. at G«.), cloth, 3*. 6</. 184S 

PALEY'S WORKS, in 1 vol. consisting of his Natural Tlieology, Moral and Political Philow)phy. 
Evidences of Christianity, Hom Paulinre, Clergyman's Companion fa Visiting the Sick, &c. 
|vo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at lu«. 6rf.), cloth, 5*. 1849 

PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS, witli a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rst.D. S. 
Watlaxd, 5 vols. 8vo (pub. at U. Ij*.)i cloth, 18*. 1837 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam's Private Thoughta oa Religion. 
edited by the R£v. £. BicKERsxrTH, fcap. 8vo (pub. at it.), cloth, 3*. 6d. I8I7 

PJCJORIAL DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cvclopajdfa of Illustrationa. 
Graphic, Historical, and Descriptive of the Sacred Writings, by reference to tbe Manners! 
Customs. Rites, Traditions, Antiquities, and Literature of Eastern Nations, 3 vols. 4to (up. 
wards of 1430 double column pages in good type), witli upwards of 1000 illustrative Woodcuts 
(pub. 3/. 10*.), extra cloth, 1/. 5«. Ig^g 

SCOTTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Anthor'a 
last CorMctions and Improvements, and 84 beautiful Woodcut Illustrationa and Mans. S role 
Imperial 8vo (pub. at it. 4*.), clotli, 1/. 16*. ^ ^^ 

SIMEON'S WORKS, tnclnding his Skeletons of Sermons and Hone HomneticK, or DIseounes 
digested fato one continued Series, and forming a Commentarr upon every Book of the Chi 
and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude's Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by the Rev. Thokas 
Hamxwmll HojiKS, 21 vols. Svo (T>uV al \W, Vto.^» ^^iMti^tiuu. *«tw»*. 



PUBLISHED OB SOLD BT H. O. BOHN. iS 



tat unVorwUif jrkdtd ia SSim, tmA 



TktfotUtwina wMatwrt editUnu qf Smeon't popular wcrkt 

bound in doth : 

THB CHRISTIAN'S ARMOUR, 9d. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, 9d. 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, Dd. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF OOD: TWELVE SERMONS, Od. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1«. Od. 

** The worke of Simeon, containing 233C discounea on the principal paasagei of the OU tad 
Kcw Teitanent wUi be found peculiarly adapted to assist tne studies of the younger clergy In 
their preparation for the pulpit; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity: and are by 
many recommended as a BibUcal Commentary, well adapted to be read in families.''— Lotsiutrt^ 

SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Familiea, for every Day throughout the Year, a vols. 8vo 
(pub. at 1/. Il«. Qd. ), cloth, 9i. 184t 

SOOTH'S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of ^e 

. Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols, royal Wo (pub. at IL 4t.), 

cloth, 18«. 1M4 

STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, (torn the Diet of Augsburg, 
15S0, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. ut W. Km.), cloth, 12<. 1939 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, translated from the German. New 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5«. 1847 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, 
3 large vols, imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 3/. lit.), cloth, S^. 3«. 1830 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, &«. 1849 

*' It is refreshing to us to meet with a work bearing, as tliis unquestionably does, the tmpi%a 
rf bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 
fransgress the hounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and sober- 
ness : and yet it discusses topics constituting the very root and basis of tliose ftirious pojemics 
wbien have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world." — AthaunoH, 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, to. 

1843 
** It is the reader's fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
a wiser and a belter mtin."—EeUetie Review. 

TAYLORS (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, S». 

1844 
"'Saturday Evening,' and 'Natural History of Enthusiasm,' are two noble productiont."— 
Blackvoood'a Magazine. 

TAYLORS (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphabet], 
cally arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4«. 1849 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCTRINES OF THB 
OXFORD "TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth EdiUon, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo (pub. at W. 4t.), cloth, 18«. 18^4 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 8vo (pub. at 

4«.6<f.), cloth, 3«. 1841 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
ICdition, with additional Notes and Summary, by Stbbbixo. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 

atl/. Is.), XOa.Qd. 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Prooft of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account ok 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the OM and 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper. 13mo, (pub. at U. 6dJi% 
cJoth, 2». 6d. 18« 

*< Well adapted as a manual for students in divinity, and may be read with advantage by th» 
most experienced divine."— .VmmA'i Lectures. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. 10#.), 
cloth boards, 1/. 1>. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

DURING THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1^. 11«. 6d.), cloth boards, I8f. 1841 

WILBERFORCES PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. T. PucB, 18mo. printed in a large handsome type (pub. at 
8>.« gut cloth, 3«. 6(f. U*^ 

WILLMOTTS (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. Fcap.lvo (pub.atto.). 
cloth, 2«. M. Hatckardi 1841 



fS cisitALOGcm cm xkw books 

J^oreip languages an& literaum^ 



CLASSICS AND TBANSLATIOKS, CLASSICAL CBJTICISig SklCTION- 
ABIK8, GRAMMARS, COLLfiOS AMD. aCHO^L BOOKS. 



ATLAKt.-WIUUIMOirS C LA H IC/U- AMOSCraPTUBM. ATLM^ wtgh Histo- 
iktdiaiakimtmio^manwUn^im^titi 4M, ■■g^n* I m^twA EJBamm, Uwmf^ cvloured 

WILKINSON'S GCNEAAL ATLAS. Ve» a>i feMMwA EAtttaa, «M «ll <h> 1 Jl w Hi 
hiirtrt, PopiriiSB acMfdteK to tU lut ria—i, BMIiMiiHiy Sf rM, tii tnjatil 4to, 
41 Maps, eolMnd (pub. atU. !««.), half bound BMraeeo,U. it. ISU 

AINSWOfflTH'S LATIN DtCnONASY, br Dk. JAiOBMiL « Ifc m a tf J I il M i i i^ i HI 



KNTLEVS (RICHARD) WORKS. ContabiiiiffDlHertattouapoiitteBFMlaaorPluaacii, 
XhMristoelM, Aoenlea, BtuiiMes, and the VaMw «r £•»: Sfiiatola ^ Ja. MIIMmi; iSar- 
■ow; BoTia Lacture; Batirtt oa Tatt'thinkiati Qdlkal wadu» itt. F il h ai, vUh ooptooi 
ladleaa aad Note*, by tha Bev. AxJULUiziKB IHrcs. » vola. tw»; a knmiM\f >datad Bdltton 
|fah.aftU.U«.K«ioth,U.lak Wft^S 

BIBUA HCBRAICA, EX EOmONE VANDER HOOGHnC ■iiipii II^.TI.Ai.lk- 
jCAjrs. Ya>7 thick Svo, baadaomely itrlatad (pub. at U. fit.), clotb, lAk tf. JUmL imawni, ttM 



IHOQRAPHfE UfnVEfSCLLE, Anctowieat Maiaraa. VaaraDa BMte, savva, a«iMa et 



ancnaatia par «m ioeilti deOaM de Lattrea at da 8aiwa^ SI vote, ta^arfal •ratpdMadin 



aria teoMacolwaasy bat vary.elaariirpa), aavad (p«b.«fc ML Ma.^, M. S«. 

" I843-47 



BOIIRNE^S iVmCOm POETKIAL WOKKS, Lath aad Bi«)W^ VMa (pflfc.atafc «d.). 
elelh,Sk«dL ISM 



CICEROS UFE, FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTK:U$, 
bj MXDDX.SXOK, MBtWpTK, «ad MaaiDBW, coaqlata fe oaa 4iiak aoL raja) tv^ pactralt, 
(pab.atll.4ii.),elotb,iak 1848 

CORPUS POETARtlM LATINORUM. X4Utta.ft.WAUW. CaaaflalaJalvwy thick 



Tol. royal 8to (pub. at si. St.), doth, lot. 
Thli coBiptahanilve vobuaa coataina a JXbarf af tha poatfoal Latia c l aaaica, cacractly 

printad firom tha beat texts, Hs:— 

Catollaa, ^^f^ Lneaa, BaMEki. CalpMnfaa Ucoloa, 

THranea, Ovfl, Periiua, Stanus, Aiwwwiwi, 

Propertitti, Honusa, JuTanal Siiint Italleas, Clandiaa. 

LuexatiaiW fiwdrn^ Ifaittal, ~ ' ' ~' 



OAMMII LEXICON GR>ECUM, HOMERtCUM ET PINDA0ICUII. CaxaDmrcAV, 

royal 4to, New Edition, printed on Sae paper (pob. at iL Ss.), cloth, IL U, U41 

*« AacsaaUaat wo>k: ihaaMritaar ankb teaa bMan wilaaraa% arkatwrladjid br IBamy 
abatactga.**— i)gi it ibd m . 

DEMOSTHENES, tnattlated by Lbxjlvd, the two toIs. Bto, completa in 1 woL Umo. hand- 
aaaaaly priaaad in ^toaMe flfltaanaa, bi paari tipe, portalt iyab.^ a*. ), cka,.4c 



OONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with exaaxptei, litexally 
inariatad. aelaetad tnm the riaeefcal authors. Faunb edition, caariderably ealargad, eare- 
fWtar a ai d iad, aad wrtaidany Anptenad tlareiheat; tUek mm (17M pi^ea) {paJk. ai K. 2s.), 
daSh, 1^ U. 1846 

fiAEUC-ENGUSH AND ENGUSMKU^UC DICTTONARY, vMh EzaMlaa, Phrases, 
«Bd B ^j» al%i ^a al Bamaifea, bv two MeBban af tha HlgMsnd Society. Caasplete hi 1 thick 
voLiva. Bay Mkian, ■■airfalin aMV umm weeAs ttaa iba dta TiBtiea (pab.at U. i«.)i 
dkA,iU,tdU 1S45 

^QRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITAUAN DICTIONARY, with a 
compendiaiaa Italian GnBaauurduid jftHgN^anumtaKj lUirtiaiiaiy at Kaval TaxBUa Won, roan 
fpab. It fa.), dt. Cd. 1848 



HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POUTICAL ANTIQUmES OF GREECE, 
KtetorlBaUy coasidairad, tsaaidatad fcoaa'Oia OaaMB»8w {p\ih. at lt*,U cloth, lOa. 6d. 

OuMd, TVittoys, 1838 
** Hermann's Manual of Qraak Antiquities is moat important."— TTUrfaootf** IBtt. qf Greece, 
waLl.p.44t. 

flERODOTUS, CAJtrS (REV. N.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adaptadia the Text aCGaJafeid aadBaahr, aad aUathar Editions, »*o, dath 
|ffvb.atUa.),ti. 

JJEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, etmtainlnfr a faU AeMW*. 

of all the Proper Names mentioDed in Ancient Authoss, aad mucb uaefol Infermatioa rabi<««t- 

-Aw tha aaas and liabils af the Oi«aka a»d TUawia«a. V«w axvd complete Edkiaa, -a aags ntly 

ftmt§4 ta paarJ type, in 1 vary thick to\. \«mo V.V'alSk. sM*. «A.^, c\q>>:(v^ ta. K^du ^u£ 
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LETS HEBREW' OKAMMAIt, 

OriottMl •^.umcm, iwlcwiil ft* «b« — »<rato^nf !■ tW nahawlrtM. Itow tfdWoii. «uiekcd 
via mack wlfteal BaMc afank Thowaad, Sw (pok. at Uk), eloth» Ik 



LEFS HEBffEW. CHALOEE, AND ENGLISH LEXICON. OamjOM lh« «• hot 
Anthwitie*, OiMntal and Kurapean, JavWi and CIniadaB, laehidlnc Bvxximr, Tatxak* 



PAmKHvmax. aad OBannvs; fntaiatt all fha Word^ with thdr laflectlaaa, Tdtaawtlc 
T7sage«, *c. foiad la cha Haiurev and Ckaldea Tazt af tba OM Taataaaent; witk at 



corrcetloBa of farmer Lexleographen aad Co ii iaw i a ta tafa, ftOawad bj aa Sagflili Indaz, ki 1 



f, 



thick VOL tra. TMrd Tkoammd (intai. aa li. Sc), oMk, Ua. 

LEVERETTS LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, eoiBplIad kaa 
FACciWATxaad gffHaifi Tkkk vagraltaa(pak.aaU.ll*ML),alalk, A^f 



UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREY8SIG: 

St Aaaotatlaoca CmxTiBxn, Sraoraui, KvrKan. at aUaniia: h idwdarilaBM MiaauxmUc 
WacHamrrais, at aaaa addlAt TmATsaa Tviaa, J. C. BXUL Uabr. Ooml Sacfaia et Tafeor.- 
CamIndI.»amplfHkBa,4voh.tvo(puk.aCU.iafcKe]atk,U.la. Q^^Ih^ IMl 

This b the best aad moat osafbl cdidoB of Lhrj arar pabUikad In odava, and it ia prdbrradl 
lBaIl( 



LIVY. E^ntad }ff Puvsrmxs. Lfvll Hiatoite Bkrf i| iil n fi prfona, vHh Xagllih Hatea,' 
by Pa.BVJ)«TiULK. liawEdMa%llma»asariykawdlar 




. tlw aaiM, Baaka I «a m, I 

- tka aaam, Baoka IV aod T, doth, St. id. 



NEWMAKTS PRACTICAL SYSTEM Of RHCTOfflC; <r. tt* Pitel»laa and Balaa of 
Btyia, wttk FTamphia BixthBdlilaB, Uaafyah. atit. W.),dMh,4ib 1M6> 



NIEBUHRS HISTORY OF BOM^ mdtaariaad (far *a aaa af eaDMas and aehoola), with 
Ck i oao I od ta iTahiaaaad Appa adlT , ky TmaTMa IViaa, BXJX caatphta la » ^eia. tinw d ia 
1, 8va (pick aau:u.).clatk, !•*.•£ OirkrA Tali-a. M»7 



l,8va(picli.aau:u.), datk^Mfcfd: Oi^bi^ Talina, M»7 

••Thit edKhm by Mr. Twits is a very valoable addltteo to clanlBd Ikamtag^ etaarly aad ahly 
ambodyiac aUHia lataaC aBssta af fha lahasfoas Wakaki ,*— K^wry CamMr. 

OXFOfVD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OT UNIVEIISAL MSTOOY, fWaa Ik* 
earliest Period to the present Tlma; ia which at! tha graat Bvcirta, Civil, Raligloaa, BdsatUie, 
and Literary, of the vuioos Natiocs of the World are placed, at one view, nnder the eye of tka' 
Beader in a Series of narallel colnauu, so as to ezhibb the state of the whole dvilixed World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a eoatfnaoiu chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in S Sections; viz:— 1. Ancient Hlstoir. 
II. Middle Agaa. III. Modan History. WMi a iMat coawlcU Index to tka antira work, 
folto (f afc. aa ilMs.), kalf kawMJ mmttrm, IL la. 



The alMve is also sold aapaiataly, as followa :— 
THB MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTOET, 2 parU ki 1, folfe (pub. at li. Ik CdLL 

MODERV HIBTOBT, MIo (pi*, al lliu), wwad, U, 

PLUTARCH'S UVESy by tka JummmnanM. Caaaplata In 1 ftlek tdL tvo (pah. al lfc.1, 
clock, 7a. M. 

RAMSHORN-S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, fbr tba Usa of Sehodla aad 
Private atadaata. Traadaiad aad Bditad hy Dr. Luan. Poat»ao (irti4.at7«.),cla<k,4s.<dl' 

ISU 



RITTER9 HtSTOflY OF ANCHEffT PHILOSOPHY, taatfatad from «a •draMa, by 
A. J. W. MoKKiaoa, BJL Ttfalty CoHafa, C a asb i idita. « vtia. tva, saw coaaplatad, wBk a 
Gaaaia! ladaa, elolh, l aUm ad (pab. at «L as.), M. M. 0^«nl,UM 

Tha Foarth Tolama may ba bad aeaantaly. ClaCh, Its 

** An important work: it vucr be said to Imva suparsadad all flM pia» k»aa klstoites of piOo-' 
aopby, ana to have become the standard work on tha saiyect. Mr. Johnson is also exempt 
from as asual fitoMa af traaaiatara.**- '^ ' ' ** ' 



SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBUES OF THE ATHENIANS^ 

translated from tba Latin, with a eomplata Index, Svo (pub. at 10*. td.)^ cloth, 5a. Gnai. VttB 

A book of the sama aehaal and aharaetar aa lh» w«ka otSmmMMM, Bobodc, Scmtm^mL, Be.- 



ELLENOrS GBEEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, traaaiatadbr 
Caxt. tvo (pub. at U*.), clotih, 6t. td. Offbrd; JWAops, 1841 



STUARTS HEBREW CHRE8TOMATHV. destoaadaa aa lalmfaollan to a Cowaa of 
Hebrew Study. TMrd BdMoa, avo (pah. aa Ms.), ekitt, fls. O^^Wat, IWtts yi, 19U 

This work, which was designed by ita leaned anthor to fkcOKata tba study of Hebrew, haa 
had a very exteasive sale hi America. It foiau a da rf r ab ia Mljonet ta ail Bafarav QfauMata, 
and is sufficient to complete the system of iaatraethm la that langasga. 

TACrrU^ CUM NOnS BROTIERI, CURANTE a. J. VALPY. MUkt»mti,emm 

Appandlea. 4voIa. •aa(9ub.attl. tea.), eloth, H.ft*. 

Tha BMat oampma Bdhloi. 



TACmiS^ A NEW AND LITERAL TRANSI ATION. •«D(inb.ati8s.),el<A,UiLM. 
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TENNEM ANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, tnMkiMftitt 
the Ocmaii. hj Um Rct. Akthvk Johvsov, M JIu Pi»eenor of Anglo-Saxon in the Unhreni^ 
<»r Oxford. In I tkkk eloMljr printed vol. 8to (pub. at 14«.), boards, 8*. tu/oni, Talboptt 1832 
** A vork irtifch mariu oat all tfie leading epochs la pUloaophy, and giree vbiate chronolo- 
gical information concerning them, with bk^raphical nouees of the foonders and followers of 
the principal schools, ample texts of their worxs, and an account of the principal editions. In 
a vord, to the student of philosophy, I luiov of no work In English Ukeur to prore half so aw- 
ful."— ^«yii«rd; in kk TrmmMtatkm ^ Gcetkt't Fmiut. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. CURA ZEUNII, enn Gxlbs; acced. Index 
copiosissimiu. Complete in 1 thick T(d. 8to (pub. at IS*.), cloth, St. 1SS7 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERO0OTUS» te tta Use of CoUege 
ttiutlents. 8to, cloth, 13a. 1847 

¥ALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGUSH NOTES, accompanied bv parallel 
pasaases Ot>m the Classics. Fifth Edition, S Yola. Srot wfOk 3 maps (p«k. at 21,), etolo, II. St. 

1847 

VIRGIL. EDWARDSS SCHOOL EDITION. TbgUil Sneis, am EDirAU>8,et anesti- 
ones virgilianae, or Notes and Qaestions, adapted to tlie middle forms tn Schoola, 2 toIs. in 1, 
12Tno, hound in cloth (pub. at 6t. 6(<.), St. 
*•* Either the Text or Questions may be liad separately (pob. at St. 9d.), St. td, 

WILSONS (JAMES, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORYS COLLEGE) 

FRKNCH-ENOLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONABY, cont^ning full Expls- 
nstluas. Definitions, Sjmonyms, Idioms. ProTerbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rula of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Con piled from the Dictionaiies ot the Academy, Bowrss, 
CiiAHBAUD, OA&vxn, Latbavx, Dss Cakkixrss and f Aia, Johjkov and Wjllxjol. 1 
lanre closely printed vol. imperial 8to (pab. at Si. St.), cloth, li. St. 1841 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aoeedlt Index 

iPoasoN sad Ei.xslxt'8 Edition), 10 Tols. ISmo, handsomely printed in a large type, done up 
a i Tols. (pob. at U. lOt.), cloth, ISt. IStt 

• ' The same, large paper, 10 toIs. esown Sro, d<me np In 5 Tols. cloth, U. 5t. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Sfxucav and others. Ihe only coaftplets 
Edition, 1 tliick toL Svo, portrait (pub. at lis.), doth, lOt. 



iSobels, Wio\^% of iptctfon, %ic^t Beabtng. 



AiNSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Illnstrated by Oeorob 
Cruikshakk and Toky Jokaxnot. Medium 8to, fine Portrait, and 105 Steel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, 5t. 1843 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS, Innalated by 
Marv Ho WITT. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, post 8to (pub. at 1/. It.), cloth, ft. 6tL 1843 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. Translated by Uaux 
Howirr. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo (pub. at 18t.), cloth, 7t. fid. 1843 

fRUIKSHANK "AT HOME;" a New FamUy Album of Endless Entertainment, eonakting 
or a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cruikshakk and Seymour. Also, CRUI1CSHANK*S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Sbthouk 
and C&ULKSUAKX. Together 4 vols, bound in 3, fcap. 8vo (pah. at 21. ISt.), cloth, gilt, lOt. fid. 

1845 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 

A Fireside Storv. By William Howitt. Second Edition. 2 Tola. fcap. Svo, with 46 Ilios- 
trations on Wood (pub. at l&i.), cloth, 7t. fid. 184j 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS 1824 to 1840. Traas^ 
lated by William Howitt. Fcap. Svo, with Portrait (pab. at fit.), cloth, St. fid. I844 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. Svo (pab. at fit.), cloth, S». fid. 1844 

JANE'S (EMMA) ALICE CUNNINGHAME, or, the Christian as Dao^ter, 81sf«r, Friend, 
and Wifie. Post Svo (pub. at at.), cloth, 2t. fid. 184fi 

JOE M I LLER'S J EST-BOOK ; being a CollecUon of the most excellent Bon Mots, BrOliant 
Jesu, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language. Complete In 1 thick and closely but 
elegantly printed vol. fcap. 12nio, Frontispiece (pub. at 4t.), cloth, St. 1840 

JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A CoUection of himoroQa Talea and 
Sketches. 2 Tols. post Svo with Plates, by OxojaaB Ckvixshavx (p«h. st Ufc). cloth 
gilt, 9*. 1M2 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, anHistoriealNarratlTv.inartratiiisthePtibUeSvcvta, 
and Domestic and Ecclesiastical Manners of th« 15th and 16Ui Centariei. Fcap. 8V0| Third 
Edition (pab. at 7«.6(/.)f cloth, St. 6<f. 1839 

LEVERS ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Edited by Harrt LuRKsausJu Cruikshaxx's New lUostnted Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol. gvo (pab. at 13t. ), cloth, 9». IStS 

LCVERS LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Series. 2 vola. feap. Sro, 
Fourth Edition, embellisbcd with Woodcuts, hj I^uitst (pab. at Ma.), cluth, ea. 6d. lUf 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irish Life. Medlnm tn>. Third EdlOoo, with 74 
characteristic lUostrations on Steel (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 7«. id, 1849 

LOVER'S TREASURE TROVE; OR L S. D. A Romutle Irish Tale of the last Cen- 
tuo'. Medium Sto. Second Edition, vith 26 characteristic Illjetntiona on Steel (pub. at 14«.)» 
cloth, 9«. 18M 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, inastrated hj 46 large and exgnititelT beaotiftal 
£n{n-avin|rs on Wood, after the masterly designs of Clarxsox StaV7XXX.i>, RJ^. 1 handsome 
Tol. royal 8to (pub. at li«.), gilt cloth, 9*. ItM 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, 8To,with 20 most splendid line 
En^arlngs, after Staxfibld, Engraved on Steel hj Charlx* Uxatu (originally pub. at 
1/. 4«. ), gUt cloth, Ite. 6d. 1842 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of "Gideon Giles," "Boyston Cover," "Day. in the Woods," ftc ftc. Svolsinl, 
8vo, vith 34 clever Illustrations by Phiz (pub. at 13<.), cloth, it. U. ua 

*' This vork has a tone and an indlTiduality which distinguish It from all others, and cannot 
be read vithout pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors."— ^/Aaueitm. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE: complete in 2 toIs. poet 8to, a Series of RnalTaiea 
and Sketches. Kew Edition, beautlAil Woodcuts, gilt cloth, lot. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Illustrated by Alfrrd CROWQtrzxx. 2 vola. 
post 8to, illtutrations by LsscH, Crvikshavx, kc (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7*. 6d. 184S 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series of Literary and Graphic DeBneations of Fienck 
Ctiaracter. By Jclrs Jakir, Balzac, Corxbvir, and other celebrated Fkench Anthora. 
1 large vol. roy«l 8to, Illustrated by upwards of 230 humorous and extremely clever Wood 

' "*> Engravings by distinguiabed ArtitU (pab. at 1/. 5*.), cloth gilt, Ift«. IBM 

lliis book is extremely clever, both In the letter-press and plates, and has had an hnw^fniff 
mn in France, greater even than the Pickwick Papers in this country. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK: OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY. Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., fine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with new comic ornaments (pub. at 18«.), 7*. fid. 1848 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hxitdrix Coxacuvcx. Square 12mo, ISO Wood 
Engravings (pub. at 6«.), cloth, if. fid. 

TROLLOPE-S (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 

< TU £ FACTORY BOY, medium Svo, with 24 Steel PUtes (pub. at 12t.), gilt eloth, fi«. fitC 1848 

TROLLOPES (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS. A Tale of the Present Day, medium 8to, port, 
and 12 Steel PUtea (pub. at 12t.), cloth gUt, fi*. fid. U44 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by Crvikshavk, being the lareest eolleetloa of the 
best Songs in the English langruura (upwards of 5,000), 8 vols. Svo. with 87 hiunorotu Ba* 
grsYings on Steel and Wood, by Osorgx CxinxsHAXK, and 8 meaalUon Portraits (pab. at 
lU Ifi*.), cloth, 13i. fid. 



^ubentle anK lElementars 9i3oolis, (Sgrnnastto, ict. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Tlluftrated by FIgnres selected fhim the wosks of ths 
Old Masters, square 12mo, with 24 spirited Engravings after BsROHEif , Rbxsraxdt, Cvrr, 
l?AVh PoTTXx, ftc. and with initial letters by Mr. Shaw, ch>th, gUt edges (pub. at 4t. M), Se. 

18M 

■ the same, the plates coloured, gDt clotli, gOt edges (puli. at 7«. fid.) Se. 

CRABB'S (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of aU Nations; espedally fcr the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons : with Questions for Examination on the Plan of PivxocK. 
l8mo, vrith 39 pleasing lithographs (pub. at 3«.), cloth, 2>. I847 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. ICma, wM UO huBonras fllnstratioas (mib. 
at 5<.)f cloth, gOt edges, 2$. fid. * ^ Ig44 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Walks In Spriaf, Simaner. Avtuan. 
an^ Winter, square Umo, with 80 beautifully executed Woodcuts tpnb.at7«.fid.),eIotb7int*' 
edges, 4«. 0d. Ig4} 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA Of MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, eonpriainff an improved edltloB 
of Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners: and the Young Man's own-Book; a 
Manual of Poltteneas, latcUectaal ImproTencnt, MA Moral Deportment, Stinoh Frootispfece,. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2iu r -. n ^ ^^1m' 
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EQUESTRIAN MANUAL. FOR UMN^ hf 

^MSMiAil W«od<Ml> (pok. it «•. k lilt dMh, Kfll( 

QAMMER GRETHEL-S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR JTORiES. toMlated tnm 
tlM OviMB af OuxM (CMtaiBta« « Fairy Tileal, pMt 890, BOBMMiis WoodcMr by exmsar 

OOOO-NATUREO BEAR, a Stoir fbr Chiiotai of an A«aa, Igr K. H.H< 
platea (pah. at &«.) cloth, itu, orvtah Mm \Ui »mi,v » u m m i,U^ 



QRIMM'S TALCS FROM EASTERN LANDS. Squw ISm, pltiw (^«%.«t te.),«ioth, 
Sfcflrf., or plaitascaloanda4a..M. iai7 



HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK a Ttmm Si»riflo omavnMita tf ikmwai aid 
Travels, Second EdUtloa» Ubm, ciMlm wMft tfea Haok veij dek|T and * |f I ^ W tl y iOt vlth 
patchvoclLdcTkoa (pidk.atu«.j,abad» IMI 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Edited hj Wiutav HAnin. UnifDnnly wiatad ki t vola. ptelea 
(pub. at lU. 6dj/doth, iflt. 6dL, or ■Hfatataly, ▼!■:— Orpfaaa of WaiedaaL M. €rt. llaBy- 
Cbai«c,Sfc«d. LeMBdaorilahcsahl.aDdIaii9lklBa.afcM. MS 



Howrrrs (wiluam) jack of the mill, it^ im cfa^ «t isa^ 

7«.ML 

HOWtTTS (MARY) CHtLO-S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK 

•* Otto Speckter't Fable Book :" tnwslated Into £n|^ ¥enM^ wtth " 
"Venes oppoatle, fonniBC a Triciott, square lamm, vm m * ~ 
]0fcWJ,o>JraTurfce3reladi,8iited|ii^S«. 

This b one of the mostotapaBtiaeiaBe bea to es u fMdwei, i 
flaree laagaaflaa. 

LAMB9 TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE^ <aJ|pa* P ifctl a a te fcrthe t— ^T— m Fenena 
(written by Miaa and Chajllm Lakb), Sixth BcRtioB, emhdHshad i4th » laaae aadhaaatlftd 
Woodcut Bnnavfaiga, inai dcslBBB hv tLAarFmr. fcap. tT» (pah. at 1». ttLY, ^ML alit, Ss. 184S 




Woodcut Bipravfaiga, inai dcslgpM hjr MiMwnrt fcap. tT» (pah. at n. M.), rioA jlit, Ss. 184S 

** One of the most useAiI aad aeneabta caatpaBloBs tetkeandentandinK'of Shanpeaie which 

have been produced. The youthfiul reader who is aboat to tartv tta» ohansB eT ear fniii Bavd» 

la strongfy lecomnadBd ter piBpan Umaelf bj r~^ " '" ... _ - 

Mtview, 



L. E. L TRAITS AND TRIALS OP EAfK.Y UHL AtarlnorTdeBaddnaaedto 
YottDK People. By L. K. L. (Mhm LajtbovI. I<oai«k BdMaa, Ua^. fv^ aitli a haautiftil 
Portrait BngraiPad OB Sleel(f«k. at 9«.), gift doai,afc 1S4S 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAIMttie NAHrURAfUST; 



MJDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAIMMC NATURAUST; Mag pe gda* Peacr^cBs, 
Tales and Anecdotes of Man Hua 50* Aal m a h . anBwn*endlng aB the QiiaJi laids, Bfadst 
Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, Itc of whi^ & kBowlodcala iBftispmaahh i» BoOla £d»BatiaB: 
UliiaiiBiail hiiipaaiifc nf sm haaattM Woodenta, hf WmjiSiiMJicitm*, Waaomm, aad 
others, poet 8*0,. gfil«iQtk,7».6d. ItSO 

MARTIN AND WESTALL-S PICTORIAL HISTORY OT THE BIBLE, thele««e». 
press by ttai Bav. Hobakv CxmiTmL, Sve, 144extaaro>^ b e a agl M Wood JBngcaJlttgs by flie 
first Artists (inclndtne reduced copies of Martin's criebrated MdarBa^ BbMm war's Yeast, 



. Artists (including reduced copies of Martin's criebrated MdarBai BaMUwar'M Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh„ &e.), cluth gitt, gilt adgeS) MduaeA to Us. Whale howad oaer. 
llGtaiy gilt, gilt edges, Ift. JM» 

A saoateleBaBt p a eae — taiyavBg people. 



PARLEYS (PETER) WONDERS OF HMTORT. 

(pub. at 6t. ), cloth, gilt edges, 3«. 6d. U«f 



PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND; Btmles of Caapa wad BattIa>VleUs, 




cloth gUt, gilt edges, &t. ISM 

Tbis beautiful volame has enjoyed a large share of saeceaa, aad deservedly. 



R0BH4 HOOD AND HIS MERRY F06CSTER& By Snvnv Pbbct. BqpoemMw 

• lUttstrations by Gii.bbbt (pubw at 5«. ), cloth, St. 6d,, or with coloured Plates, St. lAf 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, a Tale of the RebellloB of ms: to which ia 

added "The Peaaaitt's Tale," by J&wuira Txvjom, feap. mmn, » Ham Blalca ^Qb.at5».), 

eiath get, s>. «d. IStt 

ByUiepopalarABfftflrafllieUreBtftter * 



TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected ftr the Use af Yaoth. aaA 
designed te Ineolcate'thrPBBCttee of Ttotue. Taienti efl i Edition, wtCh considerable adduions, > 
royal ismo, Tory elegantly painted* wtth a hriiwtWnl Bmnli^pieea after iLa&TBr«telegaBt gW 
adg«i,afcM. i«r 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (!0R THE POETRY Of BfROG), a Serlea of 
Songs and Poems for Young People, contrihaied by Bjulrt CoRjrwAUb, WeRDewoan^. 
MooR£, CouncBoa, GAXnau., JoAmnA Baiuuk, Bi^iza Cook, Mabt Howon, MLmb, 
Kbmaks, Hogo, Charlotte Smith, ftc. fcap. Sro, Taiy prettUypilBtad, wMilS beaHtifhl 
Wood EngTBTings (pub. at S«. 0d.), cloth, giU edges, Ik lait 

YOUTHS (THE) HANDBOOK €F ENTERTARWIQ KNOWLEDGE, kka Seiiea of 

Familiar Conversations on the most interesting productions of Nature and Art, and on other 
InstruciiTe Topics of Polite Edacatioa. By a Lady (Mas. PAAXJasR, the Sbtar af GspialB 
Karbtat), t rots. fcap. avo, Woodcirts (pub. at Ut.!, cloth git, 6t. IBS4 

This is a very clever and instructlTc beolc, adntted to tht ouacttiea of jaaD( 
jAu of Ibe CoaiTenatSima on ChemistzYt tUnertfosyt Botaiyi kr. 
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jnusfc aiA jmustcal SSorfo. 



THE MUSICAL USftARY. X Sdeeli«i of tk» b«t Voeti nd 1m»— irt MmIb, teth 
EnilWt and Foreim. Edited V W. Ayktoii, Em. of Jk* 0|Mra' B«oai. #«•!», fols, com- 
prdbcBiUng more than 400 piece* at Mttaic, beautiniUj printeti witk '■■■'^^"fr laMi iMh. Kt 
M.«t.), sewed, iL \\t,U. 
Tke vocal and Inctnunental mmj be hnd-w awitelyr — fcla 4 Kite. Mi. 



MUSICAL CABIUCT AND HARMON IS T. A OoltadDn ef OMskal ani PMiiw Tenl 
and ImtrumentB Mualc: cowiirtahitt -SaiMtlaM fraaa the kaat predartpni of au Ae Great 
Maaten; Enfflish, Scotch, andTlrlak Melodle*; with nany of the NatiiMul idhrs of otter 
CouBtriaa, eaihraebff Ovectarao, Maichea, Bandoa. QnadrUtea, Waltsea, aad •aBofiadea; ilso 
ifadj^K Uu««K, aad CUeea; the whole •Au ytmi oMmt far the Telee, Ite TWmimt, the 



Harp, or the Oqcan; whfc Piece* ooeathmdljr fer the Flute and OaUac; •dAh' the mpexla- 
tenaence of an eminent ProfeMor. 4 Tola, amall foUe, eomprehendinr more tlUB MO bImm of 
Haele, heaMtlf«11y pdMed wkh awtaUc tarpes (puh. at WL U,\, eeved, lAt. 

The|(veat Mdvef the Mwlesl Uhnvyr »«Mno<l«aae« enteestfeamly low priee, has aidueod 
the Advertiser to adopt tlie same plan of aellinit the present capital selection. As tbe contents 
%xp quite different bpm tbe Musical Libsaqr, and the fatrinate merit of the aflnnflw ia smwl. 
thrwoA iNU ao Ao^bC meet wtlh ghoAar 



MUSICAL GCM ; a CoUeetftoa •# aM Modern SonfES. Daets, eteca, ke. bf flm maat eekebratcd 
Composera of the present day, adapted fiprthe Volec, Plate, or TloOa leAted bjr Jwkv Pa&b.y), 
- ^ ' Title, aad « very xkhlv lUi ■ *- ■ ■ " 



3 vols. In I, 8VO, with a beautirallT ei«mved Title, aad « very xkhly lUninhmtei , 

Ipabw at U. U.), aoA cBt, m. td. ««! 
IbwalMMre cajAtal eencctioB cantalna^ gr ea t jumber of the beat ee py ri g h t jiitecea, Indudlnf 
.^ > 1 eTBrabaa^, BiiAaj, Ac IttamaaaMatathnHdlvvfOkme. 



iWtiicfne, ^ttfOflttg, anatomB, ©fiemfsttg, 



BARTON AMD CASTLES BRmSH FLORA lAEOtCA; Or, Hiatocy of Jim ModMul 
Plmitaaf Oraat BTltda, J wta. tvo, qmards of SM fioely cotand fvuoa of nada (prtu at 



aLli.>.eIwth,«.IOi. 184S 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valoable woric, necessary to ereiy medical ymetltianer. 

8ATEMAM AKD WILLAN^ OCUNEATiOIIS OF CUTANeoUS OISEASES. 

dtow<ontaining 72 Plates, beautlAtlly and very accurately coloored uoder the Jw>flriBtoiidenco 
of an eminent Profeaalenal Gentleman (Dr. Ca&bwcll), (pub. at Uf. I2i.y, hailf boand mot. 

«■ Dr. Batcmaa'avaJimbie wori^ haadoM mea* to mc%aaid tbe kiuMrtodie of I 
Ikaa aay other th«t baa ever appeacad;**--JBr. ^ 7. 



BEHR*S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, % Baucrcr jDininMhrarar at ftar'a ■oipital), 
thick 12mo, doaely printed, cloth iettcied (pub. at ivt. <kf.), 3t. 6d. 1848 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of tlie 
jresent rnntaof the«Ciooce. 4th fiditloo, raaisod «ad nmracted tfaroqgiMat»*re («f pages), 
lpab.8tl<.),oloCh,8«. 1834 



aUNniSS PRTNCIPLES OF MlOmFCRY, taaCh waliMrt adMaa, thkk^vi,.cb* lattcrcd, 

I ax edit. 



CELSUS DE MEDtCINA, Edited br B. Milusaji, MJ). earn lodiee 

TmffM' iadcfc»«a,FnanUipiece (piib.atl8a.U«Iath,.tB. H31 

TUs is the very best edition'of Celsua. It contains eritieal aad medical aetea, appDcable to 
the practice of this country : • pesailel Table of aacieatjuidmodcra MadkaltenM^ssnoaymes, 
weijrhta, meaaure*, &c. and, faideed, rrerythlBg wUch can be oaebU to tt» Msdbal atadentf 
wtth a afaajrahaiy ea^eaabm ladax. 



MOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY, royal Svo, with 4d highly flnlahaa ealoaiad TlBtaa, aentalii- 
tag 88ft aecaaatt» DeBarsttnaa af Caees in ««<Ty kaewa vatiatjr af XSacaae (fUh. at «LJ*.), 
aiath, ZL aa. MM 

LAWRENCES LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PKVStOLOGY, 
ZOt>UOCY, AND THS KATVAAL HD»OET OF MAK. Nerw EdMoa, yoat »ao, «Mi a 

Fnmthkpiece of Portralu, engraved on Steel, and 12 Plates, cloth, 5«. 

LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE OISEASES OF THE EVE. Tttcd Sdltta,.sa«iBediand 
enlarged. 8vo ( 820 doaely prhrted page*), (pub. at U. 4a.), aloth, 30s. frf. 1844 

iJEY^ (DR.) ESSAY ON TKE CROUP, 8va» 9 71ate»(F«A.at Ua4»tfoth,Js.M. W3S 



LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, interspersed wiU> Ms Jfcalabes of Dteda^riahad Cha- 
racters, by Braksby Coopek. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Poitrait, after Sir Thomaa Lawrence 
(pub. at \L U.), cloth, lu«. QdL. 1843 

NEW LONDON SUAGICAL POCl(£T-sBOOK, thick w»ai j8maCFnb.it u<.), htbd. ft. 

A9vB 



32 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 



NEW IjONDON chemical POCKET-BOOK; adapted tothtDaUyurof tbeStadeM. 
royal ISmo, numeroua Woodcuts (pub. at 7*. 6d.), hC bd. St. 6d, 1944 

NEW LONDON MEDfCAL POCKET-BOOK, including Pbarmaey, Potology. Jtc roT*l 
ISmo (pub. at 8fc), bt bd. 3«. 6d. ^ '* "^t «^ ^^ 

PARIS* (DR.). TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

Stb edition (puh. !]<.), cloth, 5*. 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SKIN. 
Fourth edition. Plates, thick Sro (pub. at 1^ U.), cloth, 6t. 6dL 

SINCLAIR'S ISIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY: Sixth Edition, 
complete in 1 thick vol. 8to, Portrait (pub. at lU), cloth, f«. ISM 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, together with their seTeral connexions 
with each other, and with the Muscles, spedally adapted for Students in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuts, third edition, I2mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7*.), 3t. 6d. 1837 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also an 
account of the Animal and Mineral Poisons, 4S coloured Plates, royal ""^ ' mh. at 2^ 2«.), 
doth, 1/. l«. 1831 

TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, being a Practical Work on their Treat- 
ment, Medically, Tooicaliv, snd by Operation, by F. Tyrrkli., Senior Surgeon to the Roral 
London Ophthalmic Iluapital. 2 thick vols. 8to, illustrated by 9 Plates, containing upwards of 
60 finely coloured figures (pub. at 1/. 16«.), cloth, II. 1*. 18<0 

WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sir W. Jacksox 
Hooker. 5 vols. 4to, with 310 Plates, Engraved by Sowerby, most carefully coloured (pub. * 
at in/. 10*.), half hound morocco, SL S*. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Sir 
W. J. irooKEH, to complete the old Editions. 4to, 36 coloured Plates (pub. at 2/. I2t. M.), 
boards, U. 1I«. 6d, 1833 



inatjbcmattcs. 



BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the use of 
Artista. 8 Plates and numerous WoodcuU (pub. at 7«.)i cloth, &$. lUt 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, bv Dr. Larsvbr, with an Explanatory Com. 
mentary, Geometrical Exercises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry, Ito, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 6«. 

EUCLID IN PARAGRAPHS : The Elements of Eaclid, containing the first Six Books, and 
the first Twenty-«:e Propositions of the Eleventh Book, 12mo, with the Planes shaded, (pub. 
at 6«.), cloth, 3ji. 6<i. Comb. 1845 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, including Treatises on the Com- 
position and Resolution of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; illus- 
trated by Examples and Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo (pub. at 15«.), 
cloth, 7s. 6d. XUO 

*' A great mieshanical treasure.*'— Dr. Birkieek, 



BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, enlarged by Piksock, for the Instruction and 
Entertainment or Young People. New and greatly improved and enlarged Edition, by 
William Piknock, completed to the present sUte of knowledge (600 pages), numerous 
Woodcuts, 5f. 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional MeditaUons fot 
every Day in the Year, 5«. 1847 

CHILLINGWORTHS RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 500 pp. 3«. 6<f. 

GARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 60O pages), extra blue cloth, wlih « 
richly gilt back, 7t. 6d. 1847 

MAXWELL'S VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMIES, enlarged and improved, and 
brought down to the present time; several highly finished Steel Portraits, and a Frontispiece, 
extra gilt cloth, 7«. 6d. 1847 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated oyCCocx*, 
3 vols, in 1, 4«. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, including his further Adventures, with a Life of Defoe, ftc. vpwaitf* 
of 60 fine Woodcuts, from designs by Harvey and Whimper, S«. 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Coniwv 

Fortitude, and Virtue, Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with two very l>eautirul Fronua. 

pieces, elegant in cloth, St, UM 



MVPoy; naiit«s bt TUkVuiov m mv, st. xubtdt's lavs. 



BOKN'S ECCLESIASTICAL LiaRART. 



BONN'S SHILIINI) SERIES. 

MERSOVS REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
IVINGS LIFE OF MAHOMET.' 

1 OF BENJAMIN FRANKUN. 



IRVINGS EUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET* 

— LiFE OF GOLDSMITH.' I 

. TALES OF A TRAVELLER.' j 

TOUR ON TH' PRAIBIFS. I 

t1l. CONflUESTS OF QBANAOA AND SPAIN. SVoIi-* ■ 

t 13. ■ LIFE OF COLUMBUS. S Vol!.* j 

companions of columbus* i 

ihving's adventures of captain bcnneville." i 

— kn:ckerbocker.' ' 

tales of the alhambra.' ( 

CONQUEST OF FLOfilOA.* 1 

— ABBOTSFOHO AND NEWSTEAD. 1 

— -~ SALMAGUNDI.* i 

BBACEBBIOGE HALL* j 

A5TOBIA(KFIA/..Porf™iio/».^»(i«). SVol..inl. Ei. j 

LAMARTINES GENEVIEVEr<ir,rheHi>H)rj of uSeiTUilGLiL TraniUtrf b/ I 



MAVOS BERBER ; or. Ttir Mouniiincer of lli 
WILLISS UFE HEBE AND THERE; or, Skct 
GUIIO" 'S LIFE OF MONK, "ilh ijipmaii kt 



ILlDi. A Tale ( 



sgui( J/opir/lliSMlo^nnr 



Rj CYIIL.S UlcnillKG. . 
LAMARTINE'S STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT.* 
CUIZqrS MONX5 CONTEWPORABIES * Sirif" ol 
HA1WTH0RNES TWICET LD TALES. 



i«r?!;,?j^!^|^^_7r-- -- -- 




1. (rirriil Tli%tttldei, .SK/rylyi, I 



Y, M..L InJci, mut Fiv^ll't 



C»«r, [Tlin A)Bli>p- of ftpcnita, Ciilo, Plwdo, Gm 
ThiiEintii. KuihipliiKii, l.vin.] 
HOME. Vol. I., lluLi ! 10 8. 
1)11. Br Uiria. [ThpHqjuUic.Tlnui'ui, anaCrltiu.] 
7 LIVYS HISTOHYOF HOME. Vol. II., B-aliU loBB. 
3 SOPHOCLES. Tile Oiforil TnuulntioB, reiiiei 
) ^aCHYLUS, Bv sn 1)10.1 lis, (PriffiSilW.) 

3 ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With KumiBiiUon Qnatioiu. 
F HOME. Vol.lir.,ll«.tia7lflBB. 
t 1*. EURIPIDES. FroinllicTcilorilindorr, In 2 Vrii. 
i VIRGIL 111' IUvidbdh. Kew I^itiau, nerlml. (Pcin Si. tJ,] 

> HORACE. Uy Smut, Kew EUiiion, ncdica, iPricc .tj. CJ.) 
J ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By P»or.R. W. 1!ib™>k, of Kiiij'. Collfgt 
J CICERO'S OFFICES. [Old .\pN Fr<coJsM|>, Srijiln'a Diran. riruloiH, ko.] 
i PLATO. Vol, 111, lly G. Hl-IHiB. il,\, [Knihidsiiiu, Syninoslum, Sophiito, 4 

I'lilllinii, T.TTlici, rnrrarnUlJi, Crnlilin, itiiaiilBiiD,] ■ 

> Uvrs HI5TOR t OF ROME. Vol, IV, (ichich oompleta the vorkj. 
3 CESAR AND HIRTIUS. Wlthlmlm. 

HOMERS ILIAD, Froaliipiia. 

I HOMERS ODyssEY,ILTM»>,EnnB*»»,*NnH*rii.iDPTnEyiinoi tun K 

PLATO, Vol, IV, Hy G. Di'iiTu, W.K. [tlilleinu, Cliuiiiidn, Ludiea. 

Tuo AldlilnOFi, ona i,a oUipr I)intn|!iin,] 

I !4 Z5, &3!t, OVID. K' I!,T. HILKV, U,A, Crnnplnc in » Voli. Fraalitpiira. 

1 I.UC.7ETIUS, U><beltKi.I,S.H'ATSOX. WiIlillicU.'LriCH]VcniDnurj,M.Gi 

1 30, 31, Ji 34 CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C. 1). loaoi!, Cuuiilele in * 1 



3 PINDAR, 



icllli.'t 

W,Ti'«JK, IViiltibtMrtrical 

i, Bi'MKs. M,i, [The L.W..] 
) THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. By Tl. T. RiLHi, B 
t JUVENAL. PEnSIUS, &e. Ur tbe Kev, I., liVAAB, 



1 d[ Uooi 



, ftM(. 



REE COURSES AND DESSERT, «■"* in lllmltalian 
S RACES OF MAN, ■'■''* •■'""'™M''"rt™to(iirCsiLii.wJ7«,(IJ.l 
KITTO'S SCRIPTURE LANDS, AND BIBLICAL ATLAS, «»« £M J/uj^ 



INS CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY, >""'* IM iwuliflil £/(Jr« 
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